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CHAPTER I. ' 

HARGARET. 

It was one of those ch'air days towards the end of Octohor, when 
the sunshiny air has a jdeasant keenness, and the newly tunied- 
up earth a fresh, gi'owing scent, which makes one feel as if one 
had slipped back through tlie long summer to the enjoyment of 
a pleasant April, or unusually genial March day. The two ends 
of the summer seemed to have met and shaken hands, for tliere 
"were plenty of autumnal tokens to be noted, even in the suburban 
guldens that skirted the main road leading from the little town 
of Oldbury ; laburnum trees raining down dark pods instead of 
flowers ; holly bemes showing red among their prickly leaves ; 
bright dewy cobwebs festooning the primly cut privet hedges 
that divided the gardens from the road. 

Old Mrs. Blake, -who had come out in her shiidiest poke- 
bonnet and brown holland gardening apron, to spend the after- 
noon in gatliering flower-seeds, was not a jxu-son to pay much 
attention to any of these particulars; but she was taking advan- 
tage of the brightness of the day to stay out a good deal beyond 
her usual hour; and her little grand daughter Elsie was beginning 
to be distracted from her happy observation of the road through 
the bars of the gate, by fears lest Grandmamma should at last 
notice how long the shadows were getting, and suddenly order 
herself and her little companion into the dull house behind. 

Elsie had a strong secret conviction that Giundmamma liked 
to stand by that farthest garden bed (uncommanded by any of 
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the house windows) aiid look out into road quite as tuueh 
as she did, perhaps a little more i for^ jboking out into the road 
seemed to be almost the only recreation poor dear Grand* 
mamma allowed herself ; whereas Elsie could be equally happy 
trundling her hoop among the dry leaves^ or making imaginary 
houses between the lilac bushes, where Grandmamma could 
not come. 

The dissipation of looking out into the Oldbury main road 
was not one, apparently, to which the most ascetic p^ireon could 
r<»asonal>ly object. The sights which pleased Mrs. Blake and 
Elsie were of an entirely unexciting and ordinary kind, such as 
might be seen from the same post of observation at any time, 
only to-day the broad white road, fringed on each side by 
]>]easaut gai'dcn shrubs, was flooded with a brighter than ordinary 
sunset light, and a few extra pedestrians had come out to 
enjoy it. 

The little fiUtriilges, with their attendant nurses, man-servant, 
and donkey, wended slowly up the road to the imposing white 
house at the toj) of the hill. Six children Elsie counted, and 
wondered how it must feel to have flve playmates instead of. 
om* Graiidiuamma. 

Then Mr. Pierrepoiiit, the n^etor of Oldbury, passed the gate, 
iiiul little Miss Berry, who was on the watch for him, and wdio 
so nearly missed him by stopping to kiss tlie youngest little 
Liitridge, that Mrs. Blake could scarcely refrain from billing 
out, dai’ted iscross the road, iuid detained him in eager conver- 
.sation for full ten miinites, almo.st within earshot of Elsie’s post 
of obs(u*\’ation. 

I wonder what Miss Berry ^vants,” Elsie observed,’ when 
she had w^atched several sidelong attempts of Mr. Pierrepoiiit 
to bow himself aw'ay, and admired Miss Berry’s clever general- 
ship in kec})ing her advantageous position in full command of 
the imthway. “ Whatever it is, I hope Mr. Pierrepoint will let 
lier have it. I wish he would not make himself so tall to hei . 

1 have seen him quite shoi*t when he was speaking to Mr.s. 
Lutridge. Have not you, Granny ? Ah, he has got away ! an<l 
I am afraid Miss Beriy is disap[)ointed, for she is looking after 
him, mid her curls are shaking so ! ” 

Gnuiny approached the garden gate to get a better view of 
what was going on; and Miss Berry, catching sight of two 
intei'osted faces turned in her dii*ection, came up to excliange a 
neighbourly gi'eetiiig^ 

(if course they w^anted to know what she and Mr. Pierrepoint 



bad been talking about. It would not Lave been ooneidered 
licighbourly in Oldbury not to want to know everything that 
one’s acquaintance said to each otiier, and Miss !l^rry would 
have felt alone in the worlds indeed, if she could have passed a 
day without having to account for her sayings and doings to 
some one. She plunged at once into the expected explanation. 

“Yes,” she said, “I don't suppose you can have overhearil 
much ; but I have no doubt you have guessed. It was about 
the mother of the boy who threw a stone at Mrs. Lutridge's 
donkey that I have been sjieaking to Mr. Pieri' 0 |>oint. Do 1 
look a little niiiied 1 My dear, 1 know it is the old Adam in 
me lising up ; but to have it hinted to one by one's clergyman 
that one is talking nonsense, is enough to flutter one’s spirits, 
i daresay I did not express mystdf very clearly, for it is a most 
agitating ‘business indeed. Dearest Mrs. Liitridge’s donkey ! 
stoned by a boy, whose mother is receiving relief from the fund I 
What a conjunction of circumstances ! When one thinks of the 
numbers of donkeys in Oldbury that might just as well have 
been hit instead of hers, and of the boys throwing stones 
continually, whoso mothers are not on the sick-fuiKl, one sees 
how fearfully active and ingenious the enemy of mankind must 
be. If there are any infidels in Oldbury who doubt his ‘ iiiiding 
mischief still,’ I sliould just like to put the case to them.” 

Mrs. Blake not being an infidel, however, the convereation 
was allowed to take a less ai'gumentative turn ; and Elsie was 
presently despatched to the house by Grandmamma to fill Miss 
Berry’s flat basket with broken meat for the sick woman, in 
order to soften tlie news of her rejection from the fund. 

She looked so brilliant with health, and satisfivclion in lier 
own doings, when she returned from her rapid journey, that 
Miss Berry could Jiot resist taking the rosy, glowing face between 
her hands and bestowing a hearty kiss uj)on it. 

She did not say in words how fiiir a sight, the dimpled cheeks, 
the laughing mouth, the blue eyes looking back at her, were in 
her estimation, but every line of her gbod*humoured face ex- 
pressed admiration, and Elsie was not by any means slow in 
reading it there. 

“I like Miss Berry very much. Granny,” she said, as slic 
watched the little lady’s brisk figure moving down the street ; 
^‘and I wish Aunt Margaret would let her come to see us oftener; 
but, after all, I like you better than any one. You don’t wony 
about things as other grown-up people do. You and I are 
happy, Granny ; but other people are not. We like being 
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togetib^ in the gaixiaii, hotter than flatting with Gmndpaiia and 
Anht Matgaret in the house — don’t wel’’ 

Elsie jumped down from the gate as she spoke^ and ihrew 
her arms round Granny’s slim waist ; but Mrs. Blake did not 
take the caress or the compliment in quite such good part as 
usual. 

Yes, it’s all very well for us to be out together ; but we 
don’t forget those that are in the house. It ’s a toilsome world, 
Elsie, and people must work and be sorrowful in it.” 

“ It ’s a very pretty world out of doors, I think,” Elsie said, 
staring up througli the drooping yellow laburnum leaves, now 
burnished into gold by the sunset light, to the deep blue of the 
sky above ; “ and if you and I could always play out in the 
gai*den, and Grandj)ai)a and Aunt Margaret always sit writing 
ill the library without ever coming out, I think we should be 
very happy in it.” 

“ Hush, hush, child,” Granny said, with a quick shake of her 
head, and a look of pain crossing her kind f»ice, you must not 
speak so. It is time to go in now. Grandpapa will have 
iiiiished writing, and will want me. Come.” 

Elsie turned to pick up the seed-basket ; and, as she could 
always catch up Grandmamma, she mounted the gate again to 
take a last look at the out-door world Granny had so strangely 
maligned. 

The outlook from her giundfather’s garden gate, down the 
little old-fashioned town street, and away over its grey house- 
tops to the bare green hills beyond, had attractions for her such 
ns might not have been felt by a less solitary cliild. 

She watched the little lights starting up one behind the other 
down the long vLsta of the street, the trt*os in the old church- 
yard groui>ing themselves together into strange shapes as the 
twilight deej)ened, and the last rays of the sun spreading 
upward from behind the western hills, like a great golden fan 
tapering fainter and fainter, and losing itself in the sky ; and 
then she heaved a great sigh of full satisfaction. “ Good-bye, 
beautiful day ! come back to us again,” she whispered, as she 
jiimi>ed down to the ground, and set off to run across the grass- 
plot, so as to meet Mrs. Blake at the front door. 

Elsie did not wish to enter the dusky hall of the old house in 
the twilight alone. It was one of the oldest ho\ises in Oldbury, 
and had been built in times when tlie ancient town was a place 
of gt*eater importance, and owned richer inhabitants than was 
tlie case at present. A part of the building had been pulled 
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dawn wlim ^6 Bb^ but tlie passa^ and 

staircaaa were still more in fteoordanoe wiib the pBBt than the 
present pretensions of the place. 

The wide entrance^hall^ with its white and black pavement, 
was a favourite resoi't of. Elbe’s later on in the evening, when 
the swinging lamp from the ceiling was lighted, and old Mr. 
Blake came from his study to take his nightly promenade up 
and down the length of the hall, his hands clasped behind him. 
and his head bent down, abstractedly muttering as he walked. 
Elsie liked then to curl herself up on one of the shallow stairs, 
and find amusement in wondering what sort of a story Grand* 
))apa was telling himself ; but now she preferred following 
Granny to the dullest room in the house — the study where Mr. 
Blake and Margaret spent so much of their time together. 

The sound of Margaret Blake’s clear voice roading aloud was 
what one usiuUly heard as soon as the study door was opened ; 
just now there was silence in the room. 

Margaret was seated at the window, with a closed book lying 
on her lap, and Mr. Blake leaned back in his arm-chair by his 
high writing-desk, liis thin white fingers, from which a pen had 
rolled away, resting idly on an open shec^t of pai)er beforo 
him. 

Mrs. Blake went up to him, put her arm round his head, and 
stroked the grey hair hanging low on his neck, with a tender 
reverential gesture, such as she might have used timidly for 
the first time to different coloured locks, many long years ago. 

“ Well, dear,” she said cheerfully, “ you have been getting on 
well with your writing as usual while I have been away.” 

‘‘ Yes, you are right, ray dear. I have been getting on ; at 
least I think so,” Mr. Blake answerod, sitting a little more up- 
right, and sjieaking in the wide-awake tone, which was now 
only heal'd from him when he answered a question of his 
wife’s. 

“ Oh, I know it ; you have been getting on beautifully, you 
and Margarot together,” Mrs. Blake continued, dmwing her 
band again and again down the grey hair, and nodding towards 
Margaret, who turned her head languidly at the mention of her 
name. “But now you are both very tirod, and you have nearly 
let the fire out between you, as you two always do, and the 
room looks quite dismal. You must come to the drawing-room 
with me at once, and Margaret will follow when she has put 
your papers away.” 

Elsie ran out of the room after Mr. and Mrs. Blake, to seek 
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the dieerful oompanionsbip of the old aenrant Crawford in the 
kitchen ; and Margaret, left alone, sat long in the window-seat, 
watching the deepening of the twili^t into darkness, before she 
ix>used heraelf and began her task. livery evening Margaret 
Hlake carefully arranged and put away papers on which her 
father had jotted down abstruse problems he had spent the day 
in working. Every morning she arranged his desk with books 
and mathematical instruments for the same work to begin again, 
and nearly all day she remained by his side, to give what help 
she could by writing, or reading aloud for him. 

There had been a time when this task had been gloried in by 
Margaret as the proudest privilege of her life. She had been 
lier learned father’s pupil from earliest childhood, and when Mr. 
Blake resigned a public office he held, in order to devote bis 
whole time to the completion of a treatise on an abstruse scien- 
tide question, to which he had long given much thought, she 
made it a di'st object with hei-self to lighten his labour, and to 
that end sacrificed every other jnirsuit and interest. 

Severnl years of patient study passed without any weariness 
to her* She had made herself capable of following, to a certain 
extent, the workings of lier father’s mind. She saw the obsta- 
cles to the success of his work which had to be overcome ; she 
was always at hand to buoy up his heart with hope when it was 
ready to fail ; she threw herself into his ambition with that 
enthusiasm, born of combined devotion to the worker and glory 
in the work, the capacity for which makes some women such 
valuable associates in proloiiged mental labour. 

At length, after many disappointments, the hour tliat was to 
bring reward approached. Her father pronounced his under- 
taking all but completed. A few exj>eriinents had to be verified, 
a few months must be given to p>atieiit revision of the earlier 
[tortions of his book, and them the result of so much study was 
to be given to tlie world. Margaret’s heart danced for joy. 
Slu^ was childishly, wildly hap]>y. Slie opened her heai't to 
delights of com|)anionship which she had cai'efully excluded 
hitherto. A sweet, clear future, all golden, with a now, hitbei'to 
tiudreamed-of light, seemed to be ot)ening out before her. 

And then a cmsdiing family calamity fell upon Uiem all. It 
swallowed up Margaret’s prospects, and so much else, that her 
own private shore of the sorrow was scarcely recognized by any 
one. 

After the fii*st colifusion of misery was over, when they had 
oeparated themselves from the old scenes, and broken every link 
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ivith those who could, by a chanoe word, recall old joys and 
present pain, Mr. Blake had the coiimge to resume his long 
suspended labour, and Margaret fell into her old habit of wait- 
ing upon him. For some months tlie assistance slie gave was 
chiefly mechanical, so that a considerable interval elapsed before 
she perceived that while her father devoted as much time as 
ever to his studies, he was making no real progi*ess. His mind, 
shattei*ed by sufi'ering, was no longei* equal to deal with the 
questions on which he was engaged. One day’s work was little 
better than a repetition of the last, and it became clearer, week 
by week, that the final revision, without which his previous 
labour was useless, would never now be given to his gi’eat 
book. 

The discovery was not so cnisliiiig a blow to Margaret, as 
any one who had known her a year before would have supposed. 
The great work was nothing to her now j if her father had Iw^en 
capable of completing it after what had happened, she could not 
have sympathized with him as she did in C(mten) plating his fail- 
ure. She had at one time absorbed herself too much in intel- 
ledtual pursuits, and now nature avenged hei’self, and slie could 
see nothing in the world but the individual suflering and 
wrong-doing with which she had been suddenly brought face to 
face. If her father had been working successfully, slie could 
hardly have borne to help him. To Ikj the sharer of his resultless 
labour was sweeter to her than any otlun- occiipatiou she could 
have had now. 

The little dark study which Elsie found so gloomy was a 
harbour of refuge to Jier. Slie couhl look back oix the past 
most calmly there, and was there sheltered fiou) the jietty cares 
and annoyances that had come with tlie new life. 

When she had finished jmttiiig the books away she sat down 
on the hearth-rqg with lier hands clasped round her knees, and 
looking intently into the red caves of the dying fire, saw the 
course of her past lite unroll itself before her. A quiet, 
smoothly spun, richly coloured thread of life it mn on, till a 
sudden blow divided it. Then it liad to begin again. 

Margaret could just then look at the contrast between tlic 
two eras quietly, as if she wei-e following the events of another 
person’s life, and unconcernedly speculating wliat the end would 
be. Even when the last faint spark died out in ashes, she could 
not bring herself to move, till Elsie had twice l>een to the door 
to summon her to the drawing-room, where the lamp was lighted, 
and they were waiting tea for her. 
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It is not a sign that grown-up people have been naughty 
when they sit alone in the dark» I know. Aunt Margaret/’ 
Elsie said, slipping her hand into Margaiet’s as they cross^ 
the hall together; **but I wisli you did not like the dark so 
much. I wish you liked wai-rn pretty places and merry people 
as much as I do.” 

“We each like what suits us, I suppose,” said Margaret, 
stooping down to kiss the child’s beaming upturned face. Elsie 
tripped across the hall, half-awed, half-pleased at the unusual 
favour of a quite voluntary cai’css from grave, stately, beautiful 
Aunt Margaret. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OLDBURY AT CHUIICII. 

The Blakcs had been living in Oldbury two years wdien ov.r 
story begins, and during that period they had conferred a gre^it 
boon on its inhabitants, by affording a constant subject for con- 
veraation at all their social me,etings. Everybody in the town 
knew the members of the family by sight, and many of them 
could have passed a creditable examination on their habits, the 
hours at which they took their meals, the contents of their 
wardrobes, and their weekly consumption of butcher^s meat and 
groceries ; but no one, exce})t Miss Berry, had ever, in all that 
time, been invited to enter their house, or succeeded in passing 
beyond the limits of the most formal acquaintanceship. By 
dint of much nodding and smiling. Miss Berry liad established 
a right to enter into conversation with Mrs. Blake and Elsie 
whenever she met them; and was occasionally, after a Y^*alk, 
invited to. come in and spend part of the afternoon in chat with 
Mrs. Blake. 

At such times she had momentary glimpses, through the opn 
study door, of old Mr. Blake seated at his desk, and of Margaret 
reading aloud to him ; and once or twice Margaret had bowed 
ceremoniously to her when they encountered each other in 
the hall 

This was not much, but it was so much more than was vouch* 
safed to any one else in the town, that Miss Berry was uneasy 
lest she should be puffed up by such distinction, or tempted by 
her desire to satisfy the natural curiosity of less favoured 
acquaintances, to give minuter details than actual observation 
warranted. 

A great deal of pity was bestowed on Elsie Blake by the 
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Oldbury people, which she did not altogether need. It went to> 
Miss Berry’s heart to meet her, taking her daily walk, hand-in- 
iumd with Aunt Margaret. It would indeed have been a 
terrible cross to Miss Berry to have had to walk an hour every 
day beside silent Margaret Blake, the very sight of whose 
beautiful gi*ave face froze up even her perpetual current of 
Hj>eech ; but Elsie could patter along, hanging on to Margaret’s 
liand, and amuse herself quite happily by }>eering down into the 
holes in the hedgebank, and wondering what sort of an under- 
world she should find, if she could only make herself small 
cmough to creep down them ; or by building castles in the air, 
about the spl^did orange groves, and fair Rosamond bowers, 
that i)robably lay behind the high garden walls she passed 
nearer the town. 

When the afternoon walk was over, and she retired into the 
kitchen to play with the cat, and edify Crawford by reading 
aloud a chapter in Rollin’s Ancient History y she h^ visions 
of the houses and people she had seen in her walk still in her 
eye, and realized the ancient kings and heroes all the more 
vividly for seeing them dressed in the clothes, and walking 
about in the familiar ways of actual acquaintanceship. 

Between studying and dreaming her time would have passed 
pleasantly enough, if it had not been for one unattainable desire 
that frequently troubled her. 

During her walks, and while she was peering through the 
garden gate, she sometimt« encountered sly glances from eyes 
on a level with her own, that made her heart beat very quickly, 
and caused a lump to rise in her throat. 

In all her life she had never, that she could remember, spoken 
to any one of her own size, and at times a terrible longing came 
over her, just once, to break away from Margaret and join the 
imy gi'oujw of cliildix^n, who stopped their play on the road to 
stare at her. Would they acknowledge her as one of their com- 
pany ? Elsie wondenMl ; she did so want to be taken into fel- 
lowship by some one. The growm-uj) j)eople at home showed 
her plainly enough that they did not consider her one of them. 

“ Yon are but a child,” CJmwford used to say when Elsie had 
{Kmed her with an inconvenient question. “ You are a cliild,” 
Margaret would exclaim in a tone of wonder, when Elsie’s gay 
laugh reached her ears. ‘‘You are a child, darling — ^a child 
still,” Grandmamma had a way of saying over and over again, 
as she twisted Elsie’s crisp golden curls round her finger. “How 
pleasant t ” Elsie thought, to be in a society whei'e tlie fact 
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of being a child would not be singuliu: enough to be I'emarked 
upon so constantly. 

Once, when she and Crawford were walking down Oldbury 
High Street on a marketing expedition, they were stoppeil by 
Mrs. Lutridge, with six little daughters following, two and two 
behind. “ ^ this is the little Blake child,” Mi’s. Lutridge 
said, forcing up Elsie^s reluctant chin with her resolute foi’e- 
hnger. “ Do you know- who I am 1 I am Mns. Lutridge I 
You should stand still when you are spoken to, and not try to 
wriggle away into the gutter. If your grandmannna had taken 
my advice, and let you attend my class at the Sunday-school with 
my own children, you would have known how to l>ehave, and 
we should all have been fond of you. It is a^gi’eat pity you 
•keep away; it grieves us all to see sucli an unformed, awkward 
child ill Oldbury. You may tell your grandmamma tliat Mi’s. 
Lutridge says so.” 

The very sky darkened over Elsie’s head as Mi’s. Lutridge 
spoke, and her eyes filled with tears as she watched her walk 
away, followed by her train of daughters, no one of whom con- 
descended to glance at Elsie, standing mute in the gutter, with 
lier shy finger in her mouth. After that encounter Elsie began 
to feel afraid of the children who played in th(^ road; they 
might shake their heads at her, and say she was not a pitipei* 
Oldbury child. She also noticed, as she had never done befoi'e, 
many little ways in which the liabits of her household difierecl 
from others. She ol)serTed that Margaret never nodded to 
passers-by as Miss J3errv did. Even when Mr. Pierrepmnt 
raised his. hat to lier (and Elsie fancied he lifted it higher for 
Margaivt than for any other lady in the town), she did not look 
jdcased. She moved her head the least little bit in the world, 
and loivered her eyes gravely. 

Other i>eople’s door kiio(;ker8 looked bright and shining, as 
if they were always being lifted up, but theirs remained stiff and 
nisty in its place all the year round. The opja^site neighlK)ur.s 
sometimes had four or five sets of visitors in <»ne aftfinioon; 
Elsie, seated at her Ixjd-room window, counted them. Ladies 
came with children by their sides, who were 'welcomed by noisy 
playmates, and carried in triumph to upper regions, where Elsie 
saw their merry faces looking from the windows; but no one 
of all the numW ever seemed to think of crossing the road 
and lifting the latch of their gate. 

Sometimes Elsie brooded over these things till she grew 
almost sad — at others she forgot all about them, and wais happy 
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in her own way; but, whatever mood she was in, she felt glad 
when Sunday came, for on that day of the week the Blake 
family laid aside their singularity, and took part in what 
everybody else was doing. 

Elsie enjoyed the walk to diurch, towards which so many 
other happy looking families were hastening, and the services 
wei’e not a bit too long for her — she enjoyed the sense of 
companionship so much. It must be confessed she looked 
about her a good deal, and gathered much knowledge of her 
contempomnes among the congregation, to brood over during 
the week. 

Tliere were few eyes in Oldbury church that could help 
returning witff kindly glances the wistful gaze that fell on 
them, Sunday after Sunday, from the bright-haired child in 
the mourning dress, who stood up among the other dark- 
robed figures in the Blakes* pew ; and Elsie’s little heart 
danced with pleasure sometimes, she felt as if she had so many 
friends. 

Old Mrs. Blake’s eyes were a little given to wandering too; 
but she did not find that the knowledge she gained by studying 
the faces of her neighboui s at all hindered the fervour of her 
prayers. 

When the thanksgiving came she could join all the better in 
it for knowing that the matron, whose absence from church for 
several Sundays had occasioned her some uneasiness, was seated 
at the head of her flock once more, pale, but happy-looking ; 
and that the sad faced widow in the free seats, with whom she 
regularly exchanged a glance at a certain sentence in the Litany, 
had her sickly boy at home again from school. 

The electric current of kindliness flowing out of her eyes, and 
returned by her nameless friends, kept a glow of warmth round 
her heart that the unsociable character of her vreek-day life 
might have chilled. Holding Elsie’s hand in hers, as they stoc<l 
up and knelt and sat down togetlicjr, old Mrs. Blake had no 
heart to check the little one’s roving glances, even when Mrs. 
Lutridge made it quite x>lain that their frequency met with her 
disapproval. 

Margaret and Mr, Blake sat on the opposite side of the pew, 
and seemed bent on bearing testimony against the offences of 
the other two, by maintaining a {perfect unconsciousness of the 
presence of any one in the church but themselves. Yet their 
conduct did not entirely escape Mrs. Lutridge’a animadversions. 
The charge against them was that they did not look, and 
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seemed as if they would nearer leam how to look, like Old- 
bury people. 

No one could have pointed out precisely where the fault Jay, 
but even kind Miss Berry could not successfully defend tliem 
from the charge; and strangers to Oldbury were apt to ask who 
they were, directly the sermon was ended, and thus expose the 
iuhabitante to the mortidcation of furnishing unsatisfactory 
information. They hardly deserved severe blame for this, 
however, as the attraction they exercised was entirely of a 
passive nature. Mr. Blake could not help his tall thin figure 
tow’^ering over the edge of the pew, higher than most of tlie 
other male figures. He lessened his height to the l>est of his 
power, by the stoop of his shouldera and the tlown-di*oopiiig 
posture in which his grey head habitually fell. The Oldbury 
people were hardly observant enough to be much stiuck by the 
beautiful shape of the bowed head, certainly very unlike any 
other in Oldbury, or the scholar-like refinement of the thin 
features they seldom saw but in profile. 

He stood up, and sat down, and knelt, at Margaret’s instiga* 
ti<.)n, usually in a mechanical dreamy sort of way ; but now and 
then the whole congregation were startled by hearing fiHjm his 
corner of the pew a deep voice relocating a word or two of a 
Psalm, or a response, with a strange, passionate, wailing 
emphasis, that broke upon the even, meclianical repetitions of 
the decorous worshi])pers with an uncomfortable sort of thrill. 

“ Old Mr, Blake might have been a great sinner in bis 
youth ; he most probably had been,” Mi*s. Lutridge said, “ and 
it was satisfactory to know that he was troubled by a sense of 
his past misdeeds ; but, as Oldbury was not us^ to great 
simiei*s, except in tbe free seats, it would have shown a more 
becoming deference to the rest of the congregation if he 
had resti’ained his feelings better,” 

Mr. Blake always subsided completely at seimon time, 
and sat with his hands behind him, and his eyes immovably 
fixed on one particular square of the chancel pavement; but 
Margaret threw back her crajie veil when Mr. PieiTeiK>int got 
into the pulpit, and lifted her large brown eyes to the preacher. 
Considering that the Blakes’ pew was prcHjisely in front of the 
pulpit, and that Margaret was taller, and had a more beautiful ’ 
complexion, and blacker hair tlian any one else in Oldbury, the 
ladies thought it would liave been better taste in her to keep 
licr veil down during all tbe service, A good many eyes in 
various parts of the church watched for the raising of that 
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oi*ape veil, but tbe delicate peacb bloom in Margaret Blake’s 
cheek never varied by a sluide, however many people wer<* 
looking at her. 

She lifted her veil at that period of the service because she 
wanted air, and found that listening to the sermon was a safer 
occuimtion for her than following her own thoughts; but if 
anything could have made her smile, it would have been the 
notion of her being affected in any way by glances from Oldbury 
eyes. She never drooped her head, having once raised it ; for 
she had acquired a habit of remaining immovable for long 
lieriods in a posture she had once assunted, but a close observer 
might fi^uently see that the efl'ort to attend was not a very 
successful one.^ Tlie raised brown eyes had a stony, indrawn 
look that told of thoughts very far away. Now jmd then, how- 
ever, a sudden life sprang into them. A word of the preacher’s 
had arrested her attrition, and she waited for the next 8enten(X‘ 
as if she exi)ected it would solve some problem for her, or 
strengthen her hold on some half-despairing hope. Her w^hole 
face took an anxious imploring look at such times, as if life, or 
W'hat was more to her than life, hung in the balance, and might 
be decided by the next spoken words. 

The sudden animation oftc»n died out as quickly as it came ; 
but it was frequent enough to awaken the preacher’s interest in 
so intelligent a hearer, and to dispose him to glance downwards 
towaids the Blakes’ pew while delivering the most em])hatic 
sentences of his discoui'se more frequently than strict justic** 
warranted. 

Unfoi-tunately, Oldbury had a habit of watching the direction 
of these glances ratlier jealoxisly. There \vas only one pew in 
the church towards which Mr. Pierrepoint had every lady’s 
leave to look as often as ho likcwl. 

This was the rectory pew, 'vhei’e Sunday after Sunday tin* 
widower clergyman’s only sou sat in solitary state. When h<‘ 
had iii^st made his apf)earance there under his nurse’s charge — 
a curly haired boy of three, over whom Mrs. Lutridge, li'oin the 
f)ew behind, exercised careful supervision — he had been by far 
the most cons)»icuous and interesting obj^x^t in the chui'ch to every 
female eye. There used to be quite a tlutter of white handkei - 
chiefs whenever any allusion occuired in the sermon to early 
piety, or little Samuel, or Timothy’s knowledge of the Scripture. 
If, in mentioning tlie^se subjects, Mr. Pierrepoint fiiiled to glance 
momentarily towards his own chubby faced little son, whom 
Mn*. Lutridge laid jierched on a high cushion on puiqiose that 
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he might be .convenieut to look at, tke ladies felt themselves 
defrauded of a pleasant sympathetic emotion, and went home 
with a less exalted idea of the tenderness of theii* pastor’s 
heart than it pleased them to have. But boys,, even the sons 
of wirlowed clergymen, cannojb be kept at tiie curly headed 
interesting stage beyond a certain number of years, and at the 
time when Mai*garet Blake became a regular attendant at Old- 
bury church, Steeuie Pierrepoiiit had grown much too big to b<^ 
perched on cushions, and had developed a disi)osition to spin 
buttons in sermon time, in defiance of Mrs. Lutridge, which 
was enough to discourage the most solicitous of fathers fi’om 
preaching at him. He was a handsome, ojien faced lad, whom 
people could not help liking ; but it luid to be acknowledgetl, 
e^'en by Mrs. Lutridge, that he was not growing up as much 
like little Samuel as Oldbury had expected of him 

Elsie’s attention was hret drawn towards the solitary boy in 
tlie red lined pew by sympathy for him, as a fellow-sullei’er under 
Mrs. Lutridge’s active supervision. 

She quite understood the feeling that made him twist himself 
into tlie dark(?st corner of the pew, and grow sud<h?nly red in 
the face, when a glance from the pulpit chanced to be directed 
towards him, and Mrs. Lutridge’s emphatic hand on Jiis shoulder 
impressed the fact upon him ; and on sunny mornings, when 
the sermon was longer than usual, slic was kept in a continual 
state of anxiety on his account, so daring wenj the inaiKcuvix^H 
by which Ijo souglit to work off the superfluous activity that 
possessed him. 

One fine February morning, when the sun and the west wind 
had unide all the children’s heaj'ts dance, by promising to bring 
summer to Oldbiiiy’^ all at once, an antiquated white butterfly 
woke in a comer of the old church, and began its summer career 
by paying bewildered visits to the flowers in the ladies’ spring 
bonnets. Elsie’s and Steenie’s eyes met once or twice, in thetir 
iu[»turous following of the iiitnuler’s ernitic flights ; and at last 
Elsie grew so absorbed in watching a daring effort of Steenie’s 
to capture the prize, when it rested on a bunch of yellow roses 
ill Mrs. Lutridge's bonnet, that she let a heavy hymn boc^k she 
was holding fall to the ground. 

Mrs. Lutridge stood up to frown at her, and, covered with 
confusion, she crouched down, and hi<l her face on Grand- 
mamma’s shoulder. But when all was quiet again, her interen^t 
in the butterfly obliged her to niisc her head and jwep over the 
|>ew side, just to see what luui become of it. 
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Steenie was holdixig it lightly between his finger and thumb, 
and, as she looked up, he actually sti'etched out his hand to 
show it to her. 

Their eyes met and spoke to each other quite unmistakeably 
now. Question and answer quicker than words could have 
conveyed them. Then the finger and thumb parted. The 
butterfly fluttered up above Mr. Pierrepoint’s head, carrying the 
children’s eyes with it. They met again coming down ; the boy's 
bright, bold eyes brimming over with fun, and quite confidently 
claiming Elsie’s companionship in his amusement. It was a 
wonderful joy to Elsie. 

“We are children,” Steenie’s eyes had said to her, instead of 
the old sentence she had heard so often, “ You are a child.” 

She had made one real living acquaintance in the child world; 
and the dreams and visions she moved among every day took a 
sort of substance from that recollection, which made them more 
satisfying. 
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ALICE PAMELA NEALE. 

The monotony of tll(^ life led by the Blake household had two 
noticeable breaks in it. 

At a certain time in the e^rly sprini^, and again in the aiituiuii, 
Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Marge i*et left homo together, and wore 
absent several days. 

They never spoke to each other or to Elsie abotit this jouna^y 
before the day of their departure came, or alluded to it in the 
most distant manner on thcur return ; but Elsie gnwiually learned 
to understand certain premonitory signs whicli showed her what 
was about to happen. 

She knew what she had to expect when, on peejnng through 
the bt.*d-curtains in the morning, she saw Margaret occupied in 
< ransferring some of the contents of her drawers to a small 
portmanteau that only saw the light at those two scjasons of the 
year. Elsie generally laid her head bfick on the pillow and 
drew the c\irtain aside, that she might watcdi all Margaret’s 
movements. 

To see her do something she did not do every day in the year 
was in itself cpiite interest enough ; and a'j Elsie fpvw older the 
very thought of going beyond Oldbury, of actually seeing wliat 
was ijx the world behind the grey hills, had a charm for her, 
which made the invisible things that were to share the journey 
worth looking at. 

Elsie concluded that Margaret always put precisely the same 
things in her |>ortmanteau’, for she never seemed to >>e thinking 
of what she was doing wliile she filled it. Her face was stiller, 
colder, more impenetrable than usual on these mornings. A 
^jgbt frown often contracted lier forehead ; but it seemed quite 

B 
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mvoluntary, as if some physical "jiain brought it tbei^. When 
Khe had finishcil packing, she came to the bed, and called Elshs 
>md helped hf:r to wash and dress, precisely as she did every 
day. 

Elhie could not help feeling a little provoked, while Matgaivf 
went through the usual routine. It seemed such a pity that a 
journey should l)e tlirown away upon her who (Elsie thought ) 
could not care about anything. The dejiarture of the throe 
travellers never oocuri‘ed till the middle of the day. TJiere wuk 
not any pleusiint, excited hustle of projmration in the house, but 
there was a general air of unusual ness everywhere, which made 
tlie day seem to El.sie like th<* concentrated essence of Sunday. 

Old Mr. illake paced u[» and down the hall with his hands 
behind him ; not l<»<>kirig thiwn dreamily and talking to himfelf, 
4 according to his ordinary habit, but keeping liis lips closed, and 
Hhowing wiili his eyes a conwaousness of Elsie watching him 
from tiie second stair, that was far less comfortable than his 
usual [xafect abstraction. 

Homeiiincs he usixi to pause in Ids walk at the foot of the 
sLiircase close to Elsie, put out his thin white hand, lay it ori 
Elsie's ln‘ad, and remain a miimtc looking down into h<‘r 
face as if it liad been a book lie was reading Elsie felt very 
frighttulwl wh(.‘n he did that. 

(Grandpapas eyi's, which generally seemed as if they saw 
nothing, used to grow ^ (‘ry large aiul dark and sad, fdie fancied, 
while he stood loi)king at her ; then he uscmI to shake his heH«i. 
and sigh very loud, and U^giu hLs walk again, tottering a little^ 
at the first step or two. 

What ijould he the* matter with her faev, Elsie wondered, Ui 
trouble such an old man juj finiJidpaj)a so inucli; she wdshed she 
dare ask 1dm not to look at h(;r in tliat w'ay, or that she could 
get quit*? a new* face before tin next time. 

She could stddom hnng herself to (*n<iure more tlwii two such 
ms|»e<.*tionB, lanfore she desertc^d hei ]H)st on the stairs, and I'etired 
to (jranduuiinma's bednwm, wdiere Mrs, Blake alw'ays shut her- 
self up with Oawford, till the cairiago that was to take them 
to the stattoij caint* round to the door. Ei.sie could uuderstantl 
Grandinamimi’s dennuinoiir in the j)rosjH?ct of a journey b<?tter 
than Margaret's. She was almost as much excited as Elsie, 
hciadf w'ould have ; there w'hs always a blight spot of 
colour on each of her eJiceks; and her liands shook so at the last 
Tnoinent, that Crawford had to tie her bonnet end }>iii her shaw 1 
round her. Then, bcfoie Jt^ving the room, GrandmiuiiiHa tununl 
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round and took a long look at herself in the cheval glass, that 
atood in a dark corner of the room. No one but Elsie even 
noticed the glass except on those tmvelling days, but tlu'u 
Grandmamma put her face quite close to it, and smoothed back 
her grey hair, and palled the soft liice of her cap i?)to pn tty 
folds round her face. 

don’t look .so very old, (’rawford,” Elsie lieanl her 
say once ; ** not like a broken-down woman, old before my 
time, I am not so very niueli altered as to be a reproach t«» 
any one.” 

Cravrford had to hurry Grandiuamma fiom the room at last. 
iUid when she got <lown stairs Gi'nndjwpa and Alargaret wen? 
w^ting for her — Margaret, with her thickest vtjil dinwn over 
her face, but Mr. Blake wearing a look of dett^rmijiation and 
presence of mind that for the moment mudo him seem to have 
changed phwjes with Gmndraamma. 

Child as she was, Elsie fierceivetl that just on th(‘sc ocwisions 
it was he who took charge of the otJiers, and that they lookfnl 
up to him and tuniod to him for dii*ections, as they never did at 
any other time. It was he who gave the word when they wer** 
to go. He jjut Margaret irit-o the carriage first, and then 
back for Mrs. Blake, and once (in the sj)ring of the year of which 
weare sj:)e4iking), when Elsie, in her curiosity, mn to the gate to 
see the carriage start, she noticed that as they d?’Ove away ht* 
held one of Grandmamma’s hands and one of IVI argai’ct’s in his. 
and that he was talking earnestly to them, (k)iild Margiiret bi* 
<?rying under lier v<*il? El.sie wondered, as she walked l>ack 
tlirough the garden when the c;trriag<< was out ef sight. Then* 
had certainly l)een a suspicious round bright drop on her dark 
dress ; Elsie had 8e«»n it fall. But Margaret crying ! Mjirgaret, 
whose? face so seldom changed, crying because she was going to 
leave the dark house and be earned away uj) those swelling sofl 
purple bills h(»yond the town, and down into the unknown 
wonder-world l>chind them, wliich Elsie so longed U) see. Oh ! 
she would not believe sucli a sormwftil thing. She i>iit thr 
thought far from her, and danced back to the houtwj again, 
jumping up to catch the budding ends of the laburnum shoots 
as she passed under the trees, ami finding a hundred excustfs for 
lengthening the journey. 

Already, when ELsie re-entert*d the house, the sort of change 
liad come over it which she recognized as the natural consequenw^ 
of the alifience of its master and mistieas. ’flie air seemed to \m 
lighter, the sunshine freer to look round and penetrate into all 
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the comem The hush that usually reigned everywhere was 
broken by brisk commonplace sounds. 

Crawford had lost no time in calling in a band of active 
coadjutors, and setting on foot the half-yearly turn-out of the 
whole hotise, in directing which she indemnified herself for 
having, during the rest of the year, no one to order about but 
Orandmamma and Elsie. 

She had set all the windows in the house open ; the spring 
wind was fluttering the |)apers on Mr. Blake’s desk, and blowing 
the dust from his book'shelves, and two red armed damsels had 
taken Margaret's place in the study, and were chatting and 
laughing over their work of pulling down the dingy brown 
curtains which shut out the sunshine, and made summer and 
winter alike there. 

Elsie enjoyed the bustle quite as much as Crawford* She 
wandennl through the transformed rooms, and made friends 
with the strange work-]»eoplc, puzzling them sorely with her 
questions. When Crawford intcifered, as she did now and 
then, and banished her from tlie scone of action, she found 
(3randi)apa’s stmly a pleasiint place to retire to, now that the 
furniture, which usually seemed to look gravely at her with 
Aunt Margaret's eyes, was safely covered up, and ladders were 
perched against all the book-shelves. 

On the day before the travellers returned, Elsie l)etook her- 
stjlf to the study early in the afternoon, and became so engrossed 
by a discovery she made there, that she had no idea how late it 
was, when CraM’ford, suspicious of the long quiet, put her head 
into tlie study door and called her. 

The comers of the room were growing uncomfortably mya 
terious, and the draped furnitui-e looked awful in the middle of 
the room when Elsie looked up, at the summons, so she made 
liaste to replace a little heap of volumes she had been studying, 
and ran up into Aunt Margaret’s room, where Crawford was 
busy sewing rings on to the bed-eurtains. The candle light 
looked quite cheerful, and Elsie was glad to have it and Oraw- 
fortl's coinjmny, wliile she followed out some thoughts her after- 
noon's discovery hail roused in her mind. 

She leaned her arms on the table, and watched the se\\ing on 
of half a dozen rings in silence. Then she said suddenly — 

Crawford, do you know a girl called Alice Pamela Neale, 
aged ten t did she ever live in this house ] and why are all her 
pretty story books hidden away in that darkest comer of the 
study, behind Grand^iapa's givat red dictionary ? ” 
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Crawford let the curtaiii linga fall to the floor as Elsie spoke, 
and did not make any attempt to answer till she had picked 
them up again, one by one ; then she said, in an unconcerned 
tone of voice — 

“ Whatever do you mean. Miss Elsie ? how should I know 
anything about what’s behind your Grandpapa’s books 1 ” 

O Crawford, you are very tiresome,” cried Elsie ; ** when- 
ever I ask a question you pretend not to iinderstaml. You 
might be kind just once. I never wanted anything so much 
as I want to know about Alice Pamela Neale. Do tell me 
where she is. I know there is such a girl. She has a father 
and a mother, and two brothers, and they all give her books 
on her birthdays, and she draws funny pictures of them under 
their names. Oh, if she would only come back here one day 
to fetch her story books I could show her where they are. Do 
you think she will ever come back, Crawford ? ” 

Crawford shook her head. There is no such person, Miss 
Elsie; you must not think any more about hc?r. I was afniid 
you were in mischief this aftcu*noon; but IM no notion you’d 
managed to rout out them books. Whatever would Miss 
Margaret sayl ” 

Did Aunt Margaret hide them ? ” said Elsie. “ Did she 
take them from the little girl ? Crawfn-d, there must have 
been some one who drew those pictures and read the books. 
Do, do tell me where she is now.” 

“ Well, if you must know,” said Crawford sharply, “ she is 
dead this long while; and unless you wisli to vex your pooj’ 
Grandmamma beyond anytliing, you won’t ask any more ques- 
tions about lier.” 

“ Dead, aged ten ! ” said Elsie; “ and she had two brothers, 
and all those story books ! Oh dear ! how sorry she must have 
been to leave them all. And I have been hoping she might 
come back for her books some day and play with me.” 

Elsie’s head dropped down on to her arms as she flnished 
speaking. It was but the hope of an afternoon ; but it bad 
taken a cuiiously strong hold on her. 

The inscriptions and names on the blank leaves of the books 
bad pleased her fancy first, and afterv^arda, as she turned over 
the well read pages, and discovered childish pencil drawings here 
and there, and comments on the stories, scrawled in a straggling 
hand on some of the . margins, it almost seemed to her as if Alice 
Pamela herself had stepped out from behind the red dictionary, 
and was sitting by her side, i»ointing out the places where she 
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was to read, and imparting m confidence her private thoughts 
about the stories. . Elsie had a complete picture of her in her 
mind : ten years old, with father and mother, and brothers and 
cousins ; so bright, and rosy, and gay ; such an ardent lover of 
story books, and sharing Elsie's thoughts about them so exactly. 
She felt as if she had just found a fiiend, and could not bear to 
give her up. 

“ Did she die aged ten ? ” Elsie asked after a minute or two, 
lifting up her face quite wet with teal's. 

The strange thing u-'as, that Crawfoixl’s face had changed 
while Elsie was hiding hers. She liad thrown down the pile of 
curtains, and her eyelids were winking, and her lips twitehing, 
ill a fiishion Elsie had never seen in them before. 

“ Miss Elsie,” she said solemnly, ‘‘if I let you talk more than 
you ought, and your Aunt Margaret is displeased with me, 
you'll please to remember how you teazed me beyond anything, 
and how determined you were." 

“Yes, yes, I am determined, dear Crawford. Did she die 
wlien she was ton .years oldl” 

“ No. Miss Elsie, she lived to be grown up and married ; and 
J went away with her, and was her own maid. Miss Elsie, 
Miss Elsie, 1 will tell you the ti'uth, whatever Miss Margaret 
may say to me. She was your own mamma.” 

“ AJice Pamela Neale] Oh dear.” The vision of the rosy 
faced, laughing reader of swry books vanished from Elsie's 
mind, and left a blank there. She had no delightful visions of 
motherhood to fill it. Grandmamma bad been quite enough for 
licr in that relationship ; it was not maternal tenderness she 
was pining for. Crawford, who was ratlau* fond of exciting 
emotions, and who had for years been fretting at the prohibition, 
which had withheld her from rousing in Elsie’s mind the regrets 
which she thought were due to the yoiiiig dead mother, w^is 
much disaj>pointed at tlie blank in Elsie’s face. 

“You had a great miss of your dear mamma, Miss Elsie. 
You will never know all about it, that’s one tiling,” she said 
disapprovingly. 

“ But she was a grown-up woman,” .said Elsie, “ she would 
not have read story books; a giown-up woman like Aunt 
Margaret.” 

“ Not so much of a grown-up woman as she ndght have b<j<ni, 
|K>or dear,” Crawford answered ; then suddenly rising, she went 
to a closet at the farther end of the room, took a small square 
imreel from a high shelf, drew ofl* a papei% and put a purple 
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casein Elsie’s hands. “Just for once you sliall look at her, 
Miss Elsie, just for once ; and then 1 shaJl have done all 1 can 
for youy and you had better never teaze me or ask me upsetting 
questions again, for there now, I’ve done talking.” 

Crawford touched a bright spot in the leather case as she 
finished her sentence. Up fiew the lid, and from underneath, 
two bright saucy eye^, two smiling [)arted Ii|>s, a beaming, spark- 
ling gill’s face looked up at Elsie. 

Elsie drew a long breatli. “ O Cmwford ! are mammas 
like that?” she said. “Alice Pamela Neale. Mamma! 
mamma I ” she kept on repeating to herself, and all the time 
the sweet eyes laughed, and tlje golden curls hung softly round 
the bright face, as if some one had been playing with them a 
minute ago. 

“ O Crawford, how much nicer blue eyes are than black 
ones,” Elsie said j “and little pointed noses than straight ones, 
like what every one has in tliis house. Oh, if every one coiiltl 
look like this, how happy we should all be I ” 

“Folk are as God made them,” said Crawford. “And it’s 
not always just tlie bonniest that’s the haj>piest. You must 
give it me now, Miss Elsie ; it’s none of youi*s or mine, and I 
can’t answer it to my conscience not to i)ut it bsick directly.” 

Elsie resigned the case reluctantly, and followed it with her 
eyes, while Crawford folded it up, and restored it to its jilace iii 
a corner oi’ the top shelf of the closet. 

It seemed very strange to her that it should have been there 
so many years, and that she should not have known about it. 
She should always know just exactly where it was now, anti 
fancy it looking at her through the closet doors. No woiidei* 
Margaret shut it uj). She felt sure Margaret would never like 
to look at such a jdcasant, pretty thing. Elsie resolved that 
she would never speak to Margaret about Alice Pamela Neale; 
and then it came into her mind that there was one other ques- 
tion she must ask — one thing more she could not do without 
knowing — “Did Alice Pamela Neale — did mamma ever come 
liere? Did she live in this hou.se before she died, with Gmnd- 
)namma and Aunt JMargarct 1 1 never remember there being 

any one else here than just oui*selves.” 

Crawford was sewing brass rings on diligently by this time, 
and her usual impenetrable expression had returned to her 
fjice. 

“ I’ve done talking, Miss Elsie. Maybe I've said what had 
best have l)een let alone.” 
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Ob, but just this one thing. I do so want to know whether 
she ever saw me. You say she was m?/ m^ma.” 

^^Well, of course she did, Miss Elsie; but you was but a 
little thing when — when — ^she was took from us. I don’t suj*- 
pose you can remember anything that happened before that.” 

“ Oh, /low I wish I could,” Elsie said vehemently, and then 
she shut her eyes and tried to call up and arrange certain dim, 
fitful notions, that made a cloudy region at the very bottom of 
her mind, beMnd the point where conscious memory began. 

A coherent recollection came back to her at last by dint of 
long looking into the dark. A scene rose distinctly before her 
eyes, which she knew bad been part of her own life long ago, 
but the sweet face of the picture did not come into it. She 
only saw a large room ; somehow or other very different in 
appearance from any room she had seen since ; and^ herself a 
very small child sitting on a brightly flowered hearth-rug crying 
bitterly. She seemed to remember that she had been a long 
time alone in the room, and had wearied of all the beautiful 
toys scattei’ed round her, and that there were noises in the 
house that had frightened her. The forlorn, injured feeling 
the little child had had camo back quite strongly to her, and 
she could have ciied again to think how wretched it had been. 
Then the door had opened and Grandmamma — yes, Elsie was 
sure it was no one else than just Grandmamma — had entered 
huniedly, and snatched her up, and rocked her in her arms, 
and cri^ over her. Then everything had grown quite dark, 
Elsie thought, and she seemed to herself to have awakened a 
year or two afterwards in the little Oldbury house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FIRST VISIT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Margaret returned home the next day, 
and the usual still routine of life began in the house; but one or 
two circumstances combined to keep alive in Elsie’s mind tlie 
curiosity her conversation with Cmwford liad roused. Margaivi 
was unwell for many weeks after their return, and could not walk 
out with her in the long spring afternoons. She had to take 
her exercise while following Grandmamma about the house arul 
garden ; and she came in the way of overhearing some scraps 
of convereation respecting Margaret’s illness that gave her a 
great deal to think about. 

She gathered that something unlooked-for had occurred to her 
grandmother and aunt while they were away. They had met 
some one they never exjwcted to see again, and Margaret had 
been so much stfirtlod at the encounter that she had slipped 
flown some steps they were mounting at the time and sprained 
lier back. 

It was very difficult to Elsie to picture her grandfiither and 
gmndmother and Margai'ct doing anything- she w'as not ac- 
customed to see them do every day, or moving about among 
people and in places of which she had never heard. 

Most children have a background to their own experience*, 
painted out for them >»y the stories their elders tell of their own 
doings ; but Elsie had never listened to such stories, and was 
only just now beginning to be inquisitive about past events. 

She used to bring her stool to the sofa, where Margai*et was 
now obliged to recline for the greater part of the afternoon, ami 
sit looking up into her face when her eyes were shut, wondering 
how she had looked long ago ; wht'ther she had l)een young 
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when Alice Pamela Neale wras a child ; and whether she had 
ever read any of the story books that were hidden behind the 
dictionary. 

When Margaret lay with closed eyes for long together, 
the temptation to cross-question her ^ew sti'ong in Elsie’s 
mind, but it always lessened with the first upward movement 
of the dark lashes from her cheek, and vanished altogether 
when she turned her gaze full on Elsie. Not tliat thei'e was 
any severity in her eyes, but there was a weary, absent esl- 
pression in them that thrust Elsie very far away — ^to a distance 
too great to speak from. Mrs. Blake would have been a more 
available confidant, but Elsie had a strong conviction it would 
not be wise to disturb the happy relationship between herself and 
Grandmamma, by beginning conversations on possibly agitating 
topics. 

Grandmamma sometimes came out of her room, when she and 
Crawford had been closeted there together, with very Swollen eyes, 
and a trembling about her lips that her little granddaughter did 
not like to see. She would speak quite cheerfully to Elsie at 
these times, and take her out into the garden to show her which 
of the lettuces she might cut for tea ; or to pronounce upon the 
condition of her crop of mustard and cress ; and Elsie, rejoicing 
in the cheerful words and pleasant looks, felt strongly that she 
had rather fill her own place towards Grandmamma than 
Oawford’s. 

Possibly, however, though no questions were asked, Mrs. 
Blake did discover something of what was passing in the child’s 
iriind ; for as the spring advanced she sent her out more fre- 
quently into the open air, and one evening made her almost 
wild with joy by telling lier that she intended to take her on a 
shopping expedition into Oldbury next day, to purchase sum- 
mer clothing for her use. 

Mrs. Blakt^ did not often walk as far down the hill as to that 
part of Oldbury where tlie piincipal shops lay. It had hitherto 
devolved on Margaret to transact all necessary business there. 

She had never seemed to enjoy the ttisk ; and Elsie thought it 
i-ather perverse of her, to spoil the edge of hers and Grand- 
mamma’s pleasure in their excursion, by looking anxiously after 
them when they came to the study to say good-bye. She 
even followed them to the front door to say gravely, though 
liecdtatingly — 

** You will take cfii’e, mother, you will not buy Elsie anything 
< unsuitable.’’ 
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** My deal*/’ Mrs. Blake answered softly, she is such a 
child ; we must not make her remaorkable, whatever our own 
feelings may, be.” 

“ No, not remarkable ; but there is a suitability that one 
ought always to keep in view. 1 could not bear to see it 
violated.” 

“ Well, well, she is a child,” Grandmamma answered. ‘‘ We 
cannot go very far wrong in what we get for her ; but I will be 
careful, and not go against your wishes, my dear.” 

The sun was shining very brightly when they got out of 
doors, and the air was full of floating pink and white blossom 
leaves from the apple-trees in the gardens, and Elsie was too 
happy chasing them to trouble herself about her aunt’s mysteri- 
ous warning. 

Her flrst speech was an exclamation of ]>leasure at espying 
Miss Beny, with her parish basket in her hand, nodding ener- 
getically at them from the opposite side of the street. 

“ She is crossing to sjieak to us, she is so jdeased to see you 
and me out together ; that is why her curls shake so far over 
the side of her bonnet It is well they can’t possibly fall oil’ 
altogether. Is it not, Granny ? ” 

Miss Berry had, apparently, less coufldence in her head 
appendages than Elsie, for she paused to give them a steadying 
touch before she offered her hands, her basket, and her tract 
bundle to Mrs. Blake. 

“ Now you really must not ask me to turn back and walk 
with you,” she said, “ for I have so much in hand this morning. 
Yes, actually in hand, you see, though I did not mean to be so 
light-minded as to make a pun. Dear Mi-s. Lutridge would 
have been quite shocked if she had beard me. She is always 
saying, ‘ What a snare my nimble tongue is to me ! ’ Dear I 1 
have turned round, I declare ! Well, well, a little way, since 
dear Miss Elsie has seized my hand, and seems determined on 
having my company.” 

When the nature of their business in Oldbury was eagerly 
explained by Elsie, Miss Berry confessed that she should feel 
justified in putting other duties aside to help .them with her 
advice and once in the linendiaper’s shop, she showed a koeu 
interest in their employment that roused long suppressed 
sympathies in Mrs. Blake’s mind. Such a cordial, common- 
sense talk about dimities, and dama.sks, and pretty patterned 
jeans, she never thought to have enjoyed again. 

Elsie’s interest was almost worn out before Grandmamma 
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and Miss Berry began seriously to examine the little garments 
and hats produced for their inspection. 

Mrs. Blake conscientiously confined her attention to the 
darkest and plainest; yet Elsie perceived she cast admiring 
glances towards the gayer coloured heap Miss Berry piled before 
her on the counter. 

Tlie apparent contrast in their taste struck Miss Berry 
at last. 

“ Now I do admire consistency,” she began. I am not as 
consistent myself as I could wish. To the last day of my life, 
I am afraid, I shall always go on wishing that pink and yellow 
were not such worldly colours ; but if I had known you wci‘c 
such a decided Christian, I never would have asked to have 
that brightest pink muslin taken down from the shelf. I felt a 
little ashamed myself of pointing it out to the man. How- 
ever, even Mra, Lutridge’s consistency does not go so far as to 
confine her strictly to striped blacks and browns. SLpe calls the 
rose in her spring bonnet stone coloured ; but between our- 
selves, my dear — I am sure I don’t wish to be scandalous — but 
if 1 had seen it anywhere else I should have said it was 
yellow.” 

“ It is yellow,” said Elsie, decidedly. “An ugly yellow, like 
her own hair.” 

This s|)eech brought on her an anxious, though gooil- 
humoured shake of the head from Miss BeiTy, while Mrs. 
Blake, who apparently did not see the connection between Mrs. 
Lutridge’s bonnet and Elsie’s summer dress, stooped down, 
lifted her on a high chair, and proceeded most reluctJiutly to lit 
the ugliest of the hats on her head. 

Elsie indignantly wriggled her curls from under it, and Miss 
Berry seized the-x)pportunity of substituting one trimmed with 
pink rosebuds on which, as she divined, Elsie had all along 
velieinently set her heart. 

“ I am sure I should be sorry to mislead any one,” she said. 
“ but I have heard that all the little Lutridges are to have silk 
dresses with lilac rosebuds on thorn for Sunday wear this sum- 
mer. And aljber all, rny dear, it is most natural for rosebud.n 
to be pink, and for children, bless them, to wear them. Only 
do look how natural they look falling on her hair.” 

“ Giundmamma,” said Elsie vehemently, “ do let me have 
the pink rosebud hat; all the other little girls in church have 
pretty hats — why should not I ? ” 

Why not, indeed ] ” cried Miss Berry, with a glance and a 
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nod at Mrs. Blake, which implied t]iat a pretty hat 

could not anywhere be better bestowed. 

The appeal was made in all good-humour, and need not 
(Miss Berry thought afterwards) have moved Mra Blake 
so extremely as it did. Quick tears actually sprang to her eyes 
at the words — and in the shop, with all the shopmen looking at 
her. She threw her arms impulsively round Elsie, and said in 
a trembling voice — 

‘‘ Why not 1 my bright haired, innocent darling, why should 
not you be as brave and gay as other children ? What have 
you done that you should be left out 1 ” 

‘*To be sure — why, indeed?” reiterated Miss Berry, a little* 
agitated and incoherent, between her wish to avoid a scone, and 
her anxiety not to omit improving an occasion that seemed to 
have a seiious and emotional tendency. “ To be sure, as we 
were saying, rosebuds and ciiildren — my memory is so bad, or 
else I have no doubt I might have thought of a text, or, 
at least, a verso from Watts’ Hymns, that would ha\'e sanctioned 
our putting them together. I am sure the number of toy she(!i»- 
folds, wiih appropriate texts outside, that Steenie Pierrejxnnt 
had given him by the ladies of the congi'(*gation, till he got to 
hate the very sight of a lamb I Only one does not see how that 
applies, excejfit tliat rosebuds and lambs are both young things. 
However, I can look out for a text in the Concoidanco when J 
get home ; and meanwhile, as I see you have made up your 
mind, T will tell the man to send this hat, and the pink muslin 
with the innocent white sprig, that goes so well with it, up to 
your house." 

Elsie left the shop radiant wdth delight at seeing such unex- 
j>ected splendours of attij*e put aside for her wearing. But no 
sooner was the excitement of the contest over than Miss Berry’s 
scrujnilous conscience began to trouble her, lest she should have 
erred in her encoumgement of youthful vanity. As she walked 
down the sti'eet, she searched her memory anxiously for some 
antidote in the way of depressing hymns or texts, that she 
might hasten to administftr. 

“ If I had but dear Mi’s. Lutridge’s memory,” sbe began. ** I 
assure you now, she will hardly ever sp<*ak to a })Oor child 
without bringing in one or other of Watfcs’ beautiful verses, 
which may stick to the memory, you know, and do such incal- 
culable good ; whereas I — though I know there is a sweet little 
IK>ein of his about ‘ silk attire ’ and the * poor worm,* and ‘ I a 
wretched child,’ which would have been so exceedingly appro- 
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to d«ar littte Hias Elsie jnat now — cannot bring the words 
rightly to my mind. * Rob the poor worm ! * such a touching 
way of putting it ! and so often as 1 have heard that hymn 
repeated.” 

** However, here we are at the door of my little house, and 
dear Elsie is dragging back a little. The hill is steep for little 
feet to climb. Dear Mrs. Blake, I don’t venture to ask you to 
come in, and partake of my early dinner ; to tell the truth, 
it consists to-day of sausages and mashed potatoes and rolled 
jam pudding ; for Steenie Pierrepoint is to dine with me, and 
that is the dinner he likes best within my means to provide. 1 
don’t venture to ask you, but Miss Elsie might not dislike — 
sausages are home-made, and remarkably wholesome, and aftei* 
dinner I could look out that poem about the worms, and read it 
to her, which would be such a satisfaction. My memory is 
against me; but dear Mrs. Lutridge sometimes does me th(‘ 
favour to look in and speak a seasonable word, as she knows so 
well how to do; and there is my great map of Palestine 
against the wall, to give the conversation a Scriptural turn, and 
sometimes I really do hope that the afternoons the dear children 
spend with me are not so very unprofitable.” 

** Oh, Grandmamma,” gasp^ Elsie, for Mrs. Blake stood on the 
door-step with a hesitating exy)ression on her face, which induced 
Miss 13erry to ramble on, and wound Elsie up to an agony of 
anxiety. Miss Ben[y’s })roj»osition was like the sudden opening 
of heaven to her ; and she thought, in her childish, passionate* 
little heart, that she should die on the spot of sorrow, if it were 
not accepted. 

“ You see she has led such a secluded life, she has never 
made acquaintance with other children, she would be shy,” 
Mrs. Blake said. 

** Grandmamma, I should not,” Elsie broke in vehemently. 

** Let me, O Grandmamma, Grandmamma!” Elsie tJirew her 
arms round Mi-s. Blake, and lifted up a face that actually 
trembled and quivered with the vehemence of her entreaty. 

Giandmamnia stooped and kis.se<l her forehead softly. “ Wei I, 
.darling,” she said, *‘if you wish it so much, I will take the 
responsibility on myself. It is the first time 1 have let you go 
anywhere alone ; but I hope no hai*m will come of it, and that 
you will be happy.” 

Only the first and the last words reached Elsie^s ears, and inter- 
preting them into consent, she prevented any more, by dragging 
down Grandmamma’s face for a kiss of gratitude. 
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She was extraaely liappy and triumphant, till Mrs. Blake 
had left her standiug on tike door-etep alone with her fiieud ; 
and tihen, while Miss Berry fumbled for her latch-key, aiul 
opened her door, she watched Gmndmamma’s figure lessening 
as she toiled up the steep street, and felt her heart, that had 
been beating so wildly, suddenly compressed with a chill sense 
of desertion and loneliness, which half disposed her to take 
sudden flight, and never pause till she was clinging to Grand- 
mamma’s skirts ag:iin. If Stetuiie Pien*epoint should refuse to 
speak to her, or make a fiice of derision at her, as she had once 
seen him do to another boy in the street ! 

No discoverer on the verge of gaining the result of long years 
of labour ever felt more agitated than Elsie did, wliile Miss 
Berry was preparing to open the door of her house, which 
seemed to her the entrance into an uttei’ly unknown world. It 
was, indeed, absolutely the first house, t^xcept her own abode*, 
and the house of God, open to all, which, witlnn lier memory, 
little Elsie had ever entered 
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OLDliUUV TACTICS. 

Tiicke were few people in OMbiiry, wlnitber old or young, wlio 
would have felt ciiiiosity at tlie prospect of entering Miss 
lieiTy’s little houst*, though, to say the truth, its interior was as 
little conformable to the established Oldbury type as an abodt^ 
that came under Mi's. Taitridge's censorship could well manage 
to l>e. Everybody was us(h] to the oddities of the place, and 
had left off* remarking upon tlnua. Every little child in th(» 
neighbourhood had stood upon a chair to twist round tlie great, 
ostrich egg that hung in the window insh^ad of a flower-basket. 
Every schoolboy had admii’od and covet^jd the curipus pieces of 
luechanisin, in the shajw^ of miniature water-mills and sand 
clocks, which had been left in Miss Berry’s charge by av 
ingenious brother, wdio had quitted Oldbury to make his fortune 
foi-ty ytiars ago, and never came hack again. Every little girl 
liad l)een delighted with the beixd baskets and dancing cork-dolls 
on whi<di Miss JkuTy had exercise<l her ingenuity, in what she 
called her dark days ; and all the Sunday-school children in the 
placf^ had editicd by pondering over a pictorial chart of 
Srri]»ture history, that lllled an entire side of the little sitting 
i*oom, and to the designing of w hich Miss BeiTy had devoted her 
artistic jwwers since tlie sinfulness of au existence given up to 
bead baii^kets had come home to her. 

She I'egarded this map as the great work of her life ; and she 
used to say that slie could never he thankful enough to Mr. 
Pierrepoint for tlie descriptions of Palestine in the*first sermons 
he had preached at Oldbury, which had set her upon the task. 

The drawing of the very original little pictures which now 
covered every inch of the wall had interested her, more than the 
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fashioning of bead baskets had ever donoy and then the posses* 
sion of such an educational treasure gave her an excuse for 
iitviting the neighbours’ children to her house oftener, and 
giving them more frequent slices of cake and new sixpences, as 
stimulants to memory, than Mrs. Lutridge would have con* 
siclered justifiable under other circumstances. The neighbours, 
who had watched her exits and entrances for tire last forty 
years, would have said that it was impossible to imagine a more 
monotonous existence than hem ; yet it seemed to herself that 
she had ])asted and paintc^d a gtmt many crises of her life in 
among the little pictures ; and when sometimes, in the twilight, 
she allowed herself to sit idle and contemplate her great work, as 
artists love to do, it was not always the events the drawings were 
meant to represent that came before lier mind as she gazed. 

“ Ah ! slie would say, “ it was while I was putting these 
many coloui's into Joseph’s coat that I got the letter to say my 
poor brother William was dead. I was in the desert when I 
lieard about that failure of the Bristol Bank which lost Arabella 
and me nearly all our fortunes. I was drawing that oak at 
Manire — it has got a ^ eat blot upon it now — ^when Mrs. Lutridge 
C4i.me in to say that Mr. Pierrepoint was actually going to be 
married, and not to an Oldbury lady. I had just begun the 
bordering, when Mrs. Pierrejroint called the first time, and 
stiiyed so long, and admired my drawing in such a friendly 
way ; and I had only got round the comer when I heard tliat 
^itecnie was born, and she was dying. Ah, dear ! what a lesson 
iiiat the briglitest lots are unstable ! How dreadful it would 
Ave been, to be sure, if any one in Oldbury had over 
in vied her. I wonder whether some of us were quite as 
Viendly to her — pretty, gay, little tliing— as we might have 
been. To be sure, it was a surprise, when we had made up our 
minds to some one so diflerent, to have a stranger come among 
us after all ! ” 

“After all” did not in Miss Berry’s inmost thoughts mean 
an accusation of flirtation with any Oldbury lady against Mr, 
PieiTej)oirit. His arrival, in the past time, had no doubt been 
a great event to many of the f<‘mal^ inhabitants of 01dbur}\ 

He came into the midst of a very stagnant spiritual and 
intellectual life, a young, eloquent })reachcr, who, if he had not 
at that time gone through any very deep spiritual experiences 
himself, had been brought up under a much more exciting and 
emotional system of religious teaching than had l>cen given to 
Oldbury before his coming. 
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The phrases he used, and the doctrines on which he esi)eeia!lr 
insisted, did not perhaps mean as much to him as they had done 
to the teachers who had first given them prominence, but he 
was sincere in his advocacy as far as it went His hearers had 
more spiritual conceptions of duty, and higher aims in life, 
presented to them than they had ever known before ; and if the 
Bci*uples he suggested about matters of dress and social amuse- 
ment were somewhat trivial and exaggerated, it was the promi- 
nence given them by his female admirers, and their elevation 
into badges of party feeling, that did the real harm. Oldbury . 
was not a place where a change, wise or foolish, in boculI 
practices would be carried out without an immense dust of 
contest and heat of party spirit being raised and blown about it. 

Miss Beny took her side — what the Oldbury ladies called 
** the serious side ” — after the very first sermon. It was a real 
epoch to her — ^the beginning of a higher, or at all events a more 
active and conscious, spiritual life. But having taken her side 
at once, she was too humble and kindly to form harsh judg- 
ments of those who held back, as some of Ler friends were 
dis])Osed to do. 

It was pure benevolence, imtinged with any love of victor}’, 
that made her rejoice ecstatically when, about a year after Mr. 
Pierropoint’s advent, it was whispered about among his adherents 
that Mrs. Lutridge, the rich banker’s wife, hithei'to the leader 
of all the gaieties in Oldbury, had resolved to give no more 
card-parties, and had actually taken the ostrich feather out 
of her winter bonnet. She never thought of claiming any 
superiority over licr friend for having been beforehand with her 
in choosing the right way, and she very soon allowed herself to 
fall as completely under Mrs. Lutridge’s guidance in spiritual 
as she had foimerly done in woritlly concerns. 

Even when Mrs. Lutridge’s now zeal and devotion eclipsed^ 
that of all Mr. Pierrepoint’s earlier friends, she could still go 
smiling about, and shame the other serious ladies out of their 
latent jealousy by her congnitulations on the benefits that must 
accrue to tlie whole town, now that two such superior people 
as dearest Mrs. Lutridge and excellent Mr. Pierrei>oint had 
found each other out, and were willing to take the direction 
of everybody’s concerns into their own hands. 

The remaining ladies of the worldly party retired from tlie 
contest when they found themselves deserted so conspicuously 
by their leader; and though the few gentlemen of Oldbury 
w'ere rather less amenable, and stuck to some of their old 
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fashioned amusementB after Mrs. Liitridge had definitely de^ 
dared against them, they were too small a minority, and just 
then of too little account in Oldbury, to fonn any serious 
obstacle to the general hannony. 

It only served to make Mrs. Lntridge more interesting, and 
to rally the hearts of her female friends round her, when it was 
known that Mr. Lutndge, hithei*to the Oldbury ideal of a well 
conducted family man, had insisted on giving one of his odious 
dinner-parties on a Thursday lecture night : and there was but 
one united sentiment of triumph and congratulation telegraphed 
from bench to bcncli on the evening when the final victory was 
won, and Mr. Lutridge was observed following his wife iritt^ 
the lecture room, with that touch of added stateliness in his 
bearing, which Oldbury undc;rstood to signify that he had 
found it advisable to succumb in a doinestio contest, and wished 
to warn outsiders against presuming on his defeat. 

The halcyon days of peace and universal good-will that, 
followed Mr. Lutridge’s capitulation were too peifr'ct to last 
for ever ; but the stonn that ended them burst from a qiiittj 
unexpected quarter. 

Of course everybody knew that Mr. Pierrepoint must marry 
some time, and it cannot be denied that this certainty wa^ 
hardly ever mentioned in Oldbury society witliout causing a 
good many hearts to flutter. Miss Berry congratulated herself 
that she had passed the age for ‘‘all that sort of tiling,” as she 
])hrased it, and could listen to the contidences of her femali' 
friends without any trouble on her own account. “ I’liough, to 
be sure,” as she someiiiiK^s said, “very extraordinary things did 
happen to people at all times of tlicii* livens, and one never knev 
when one was quite safe.” Even to her tlie uncertainty of con- 
jecture was harassing enough to make it quite a relief when tli<‘ 
advent of a sister of dear Mrs. Lutridge, on a long visit to Old- 
ouiy, pointed Mr. Pierreprdiit’s way to a wife so clearly, that it 
was hardly w^orth w'hile to w^asto another conjecture on the 
subject. There was a rumour in Oldbury aftcrw'ards, that Mr. 
Lutridge had once said to a confidant in the privacy of his 
sitting-room at the bank, that he believed it was the coming of 
Mrs. Lntridge’s sister to Oldbury that frightened Mr. Pierre- 
point into matrimony. Only a few people had courage to 
believe that such a speech had been made with impunity ; yet 
the fects remained. During the summer of Mrs. Lutridge’s 
sister’s residence at Laurel House, Mr. Pierrepoint was obseived 
to make frequent short absences from Oldbury, and cm his 
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return from one of these, about harvest time, it was noticed 
timt, instead of walking up the hill, as usual, to call on Mrs. 
Lutridgc, he paid a visit to Mr. Lutridge at the bank, and on 
going away was followed to the door by that gentleman, and 
shaken very warmly by the hand on the door-step in sight of 
several Oldbury passers by. 

Before evening the thunder-clap had fallen. Every man, 
woman, and child in Oldbury knew that in three weeks* time a 
Mrs. Pierrepoint was coming to Oldbury — a perfect stranger to 
tlie place, of whose very existence no one, not even Mrs. Lut- 
]idge, had ever heard before that day. Putting all personal 
considerations aside, Oldbury could not feel that it had been 
treated with proper confidence; nor could the ladies of the 
jilace regard that hearty shake of the hand, bestowed by Mr. 
Lutridge on the culprit, as other than a melancholy display of 
moan spiiited triumph over their discomfiture. 

Somehow or other all the gentlemen of Oldbury seemed to 
grow an inch or two tallei*, and to feel warranted in taking 
more upon thernst^lvea after Mr. Pierrepoint’s marriage was 
declared. Before the evening was over there was hardly one 
w'ho had not vexed the sonl of wife or sister by declaring that 
he had known all along liow it would be. Talk of men being 
more nragnanimous tlian women, and less disposed to recur to ^ 
vexatious tojncs ! The Oldbury tea-tables could have* borne 
signal testimony to the contrary at that period ; but then, to be 
sure, the unclerical masculine portioTi of the community had 
liad to put up with a long course of disregard, and might be 
expected to take so signal an opportunity of re-nssci'ting itself. 

Miss Berry being so fortunate as to have neither husband, 
l>rother, nor lover to work on her feelings, recovered the shocl^ 
of the first surprise more quickly than other people ; and though 
she was unable to keep her congi'atulations free from embarrass- 
ing allusions to past possibilities, she could express her good-will 
w ith a fervour that was actually grateful to Mr. PieiTepoint 
amid the general coldness. 

“ It was no doubt dreadful to think of any of dear Mrs, 
liUtridge’s plans falling to the ground/* she observed ; “ but, to 
l»o sure, what was she thinking of — there never had been any 
j>lan ; and if there seemed to be any little backwardness or 
sh3rn(‘ss on the part of ceHain ])eople — ^the idea of a stranger 
i;omijig among them, — dear Mr. Pierrepoint would undeistond 
' — quite accounted, — and it w^as said, used to a diflferent way 
of life ; tlie daughter of a lady of rank ; of a T^ady Selina Deane ! 
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To be sare^ how it sounded ! Not enough perhaps to embarrass 
Mrs. Lutridge^ who had been used to the best society, and was 
not to be surpassed for elegance— but humbler people — however, 
if gratitude and good-will counted for anything in a simple way, 
Miss Berry could answer for there being a large store awaiting 
the young bride in Oldbury.” 

All down the steep street of the little town, from the top of 
the hill, where he had passed Mrs. Lutridge’s house without 
calling, to the door of Miss Berry’s abode, Mr. PieiTepoint 
walked in the golden light of the last October afternoon hr 
spent in Oldbury l>efore his marriage, listening to tliis inco- 
herent chatter, and to a great deal moi*e like it, with a smile of 
genuine pleasure on his handsome face. And when they shook 
hands on the door-step, and he replied with fervent thanks to 
her timid “God bless and prosper you,” there was actually 
a sudden upspringing of moisture to his eyes. He was a very 
fervent, impressionable, sympathetic tempered man, wearing 
his heart on his sleeve more openly than is convenient in our 
chill English climate, and having in his character a certain 
necessity for living in the warm sunshine of universal gopd-wii 1 
and applause, whicdi made his position in Oldbury a somewhat 
perilous one. 

He had been a good deal ])ained by the cold turning away of 
so many friendly faces ; pained, and puzzled, and rendered 
anxious about the future success of his ministiutions among 
his people ; doubtful even concerning the wisdom of his choice 
— which was, he admitted to himself, a little inconsistent with 
former professions. Even Miss Berry’s timid sui)poiii and 
fluttering good-will was welcome, and cjime like a ray of sun- 
shine that day. 

She, on her side, thouglit she should be grateful all her life 
for the Vay in which he had received her poor words. She; 
would never, she promised herself, care again for the littlr 
necessary slights, which in otJier moods it wjis so natuml be 
should put upon her. 

It takes very little to bind some hearts for ever — hearts that 
have been veiy much starved of love and kindness. A little- 
crumb of consideration, a faint show of good-will, will buy all 
their long accumulated stores of devotion cheaply enough. 

Fix)m that day forth Miss Beriy’s championship, such as 
it was, was secured to the little bride, who soon after came 
to Oldbury. 

Almost everybody else had a great deal to say against her ; 
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cmaot l»e denied that, an Mr. Piorrdpoint'a cbo^c^ wife, 
to the ^^oeriow’’ jbdiea isf Old* 
huiy. fibe wore e ionger and better curled ostrich feath^ 
in her hat than the one Mrs. Lutiidge had laid aside. Her 
p'etty little head was decked out of an evening with all 
manner of fluttering knots of ribbon, iuid elaborate braids 
of hair. She did not 8 cru}>le to say that her favourite head- 
di^ had come from Paris, and to ofler the pattern of it to 
Mrs. Lutridge*B sister. She made the direst confusion in 
the tract cupboard, and mixed the tracts for the converted 
and the unconverted with hopeless want of disciimination. 
She gossiped with the cottagei-s instead of scolding them, 
and she played with tlie little children at the infant school, 
and curled their hair, when she ought to have been teaching 
them their Watts’ Catechism. 

She was enough to cause a whole army of professoi*s to 
backslide, Mrs. Liitridge said, iiioi*e especially as Mr. Pierre- 
]>oint seemed strangely blind to her shorfccoujijigs, and might 
he seen smiling down into her face with the utmost com- 
j»Iacengy, while she clung to his arm, and laugliod and chatted 
to him up to the very threshold of the vestry door of a Sunday 
morning, Mrs. Lutridge considei'ed that he could not walk 
with pitch and not be deliled, and began to discover a lament- 
able falling off in the fervour and fuliioss of doctrine of the 
Sunday sermons. They no longer edifled her, and she lamented 
liaviiig to spend so many of the precious Sabbath houts in 
listening to tliem. 

Some scruples about the lawfulm^ss of using a form of pi^ayer 
suggested themselves to her mind, after Lady Selina Heane 
came to Oldbury, and twice passed her in the street without 
bowing ; and if the preacher at the only Dissenting chapel 
in the town had not also been the priuc:i])al gi-occr of tlie place, 
whose weekly bills Mrs. Lutridge was always disputing, her 
allegiance to the Church of England (such as it was) might 
have been undermined at that period of iier life. 

It was in tlie autumn of the year succeeding the marriage 
that Ijady Selina Deane turned Oldbury upside down, by 
bringing her carnage, and 1101*808, and livery servants to the 
Rectory, and dashing about the streets quite furiously, as 
if she (or at any rate her coachman) tlioiight that people 
were ever in a hurry, or could have anything particular to 
do in Oldbury. Parties ran very high after Lady Selina came, 
and there seemed to be a danger of the old distinction of seiious 
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aiMl wortdljr ming forgotten! in a n^v diyieion of ibe parisk^ 
i<:p<rs into imrt^ne ond ncni-pcurtia^ parsonage ladiea 

Miss Beny linmbly hoped it was iM>t because L^y Selins 
kept her caixiage standing at her door an hour at a time, while 
she admired the map, that she could not help, discerning some 
very valuable qualities in that lady. And Mrs. Lutridge was 
quite sure that her decided opinion as to Lady Selma’s frivolity 
, and worldliness had nothing whatevei* to do with her having 
had the unaccountable stupidity and insolence to stop ber in 
the street one day, and give her a message to hei'self, under the 
impression tliat she was her own paiiour-uiaid. Mrs. Lutndge 
was so eloquent one day at a tract meeting on the sinfulness of 
paying homage to worldly lunk and distinction, in pivierence to 
s[>i ritual gifts, that Miss Berry shed tears of it'inorse at her own 
supposed inconsistency, and had to go to btid with a headache 
a.s soon as she got home. 

It was a j)ity ; for, as it turned out, that was an evening 
when tears might well liave been 82)ared in Oldbury, so many 
had to be shed in the days that followed. 

In the midst of all this exciteinojit, when the quarrel was at 
its height, a sudden hush came. People spoke the names of 
Ijady Selina and Mrs, Pierrepoint low when they met in the 
streets. The knocker at the llectory was tied up, and the 
Doctor’s face looked grave as he loft the house. Things were, 
not going on so favourably there os could be vv island, peojde said 
mysteriously to each other as they stood round the church door 
after seiwice on the next Sunday, and coiumented on the effort 
it hod cost poor Mr. Pierre])oiiit to get through the sermon. A 
line healtljy son was born at the Ib^ctory, whom Oldbury 
ado]>ted as an object of interest at once; but tlie fair little 
mother — several people’s hearts .smote them as they nanujd her ; 
and not a few resolutions, almost vows, were i^egistered under 
the Sunday autumn 6 un.shiiie, by her late critics, that thej 
would not notice so very exactly Ijow near she was to the 
church door when she laughed up into lier husband’s face, or 
how tripjangly her feet danced down the aisle, if only she would 
come and repeat those offenc(iS among tliem again. 

In the evening a stranger performed the service ; but he 
might as well liave preached from the top of Snowdon for any- 
thing the Oldbuiy people heard of bis discourse. 

It had been whisjiei^ by tlie pew-opeuers and beadles, as the 
congregation went into church, and everybody knew it, — slie 
was dead. She would never scandalise any one in Oldbury any 
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more ; the pretty little thing ; the gay little thing ; people had 
fancied they bad not liked her, but i^e had mana^ to fill up a 
great ppace in their thoughts, and now it was just as if a bright 
beam of sunshine had faded suddenly, leaving them all very 
conscious of the blank darkness. 

There was nothing to be heard but tears and sobs in the 
church as long as the service lasted ; and Mrs. Lutridge had to 
keep her face buried in her handkerchief the whole time. She 
wished, perhaps, that she had not held her lips so rigidly drawn 
tlown that last time when Lady Selina’s carriage passed her in 
the road, and Mrs, Pierrepoint looked out and nodded with 
such a coaxing, bright little smile. Yet, by dint of dwelling a 
great deal on the extent of her own 8om>w, she contrived to 
[K^rsuade herself, before her tears were all shed, that she and 
that dear childish little Mrs. Pierre|)oiut had been very goo<l 
friends on the whole, and had understood and appreciated each 
other at bottom after all. 

She made up her mind that she would forget any little 
uncoinfortableness there had ever been ; and, at all events, no 
011(5 .slipuld prevent her doing her duty to the child. She was 
firmly resolved on that. No slights from Lady Selina should 
induce her to deprive the motherless bal*e at the Rectory of 
the advantages of her constant supervision. If, by and bye, 
anything of his poor mother’s lightness of dis]K)sition should 
betray itself, it might be well for him that thei’e should 
be some one at hand wdth firmness to repress the incipient fault 
in time. To be sure, things were wonderfully oi-dered ; it 
might be a great blessing to that poor little Pierrepoint to 
bo guided from the firat by firmer hands than would have been 
over him if his dear mother had lived. 

Mrs. Lutridge’s sobs grew less distressing as she followed out 
her thoughts ; and though her eyes were red and swollen with 
weej»ing when the final blessing was pronounced, and she raked 
her head from her handkerchief, yet she was able to talk with 
consideiuble eloquence on the wisclom of the inscrutable deem's 
dui-ing her walk home ; and she rather startled Mr. liutridgo by 
the shaiqmess with which she reproved him for characterking the 
late event as a “ mysterious Providence.” 

Lady Selina Deane did not dispute the possession of hei* 
grandchild with Oldbury and Mrs. Lutridge, as some }>eople 
feared she might. She was in a great hurry to get away when 
the melancholy event was over, and profess^ hei*self too much 
overcome with grief for her daughter’s death to have any attefi- 
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tion to ispaire for the unhappy child/’ as, to Miss Berry's 
indignation, she persisted in calling the baby. 

She eren went so far as to say something to Mrs. Lutridge 
when she called on the day of the funerd, which that lady 
interpreted into a formal making over of all j^esponsibilty con- 
cerning her grandson to her. A very few days afterwards the 
handsome bay horses and smart chariot, that had attracU^d 
so much attention, were seen for the last time in Oldbury 
streets ; and people began to look back on the time when they 
were always' dashing about everywhere as a past brilliant era, 
such as Oldbury must never expect to know again. 

There was only the baby at the Eectory, and a something 
in Mr. Pierrepoint’s face, as he stood up in his pulpit on Sun- 
days, and moved about on his week-day ministJ*ations, to 
prevent everything being precisely as it had been a year 
before. 

The breach (to give it a more serious name than it had 
perhaps deserved) was quite healed between the pastor and his 
jieople. 

Mrs. Lutridge took longer notes than ever of the Sunday 
sermons; and when Mrs. Lutridge recurred to some of the 
difficulties resj)ecting the doctrines of the Established Chui’cli 
she had once professed to be troubled with, it cost her a flood of 
teara to discover that her husband was caj>able of niisundc'i- 
standing her state of mind so entirely. 

When Mr, Pierrejx)int recovered from the first stunning 
effect of his great domestic trial, it was some comfort to him to 
find shed around him the same sunshine of admiring good-will 
and confidence that had made the first years of his ministrations 
in Oldbury pass so pleasfintly. 

He felt positively gi-ateful to Mre. Lutridge for forgetting hei 
late grievances, and showing hei'self willing to resume her old 
dictatorship in school and charity club aifaii’s. He was in no 
mood of mind to resent the usurj)ation of authority which his 
pre-occupation tempted her to achieve. He was passing through 
a crisis of great mental stiuggle, and the daily routine of out- 
ward existence slipped past him like the events of a dream. 

In common with many people who have been accustomed to 
look at religion chiefly from the emotional and subjective side, 
and who have adopted the phraseology of highly spiritual 
doctrine, without having individually experienced its power, 
his first real sorrow came in the character of a gi'eat shaker ami 
disturber of old belief s. 
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The heavenly lights which he had always supposed to be 
there, beyond the flood of earthly sunshine in which he was 
walking, refused to show themselves distinctly, now that his 
sun had gone down in sudden night, and his soul was, for a 
time, wrai)pcd in a cloud of thick darkness. 

It was often toi*ture to him to have to get up and preach of 
cotnfoi*t, and assured hopes, which lie could not feel, the more 
fjspecijilly as he liad been accustomed to teach that the xery ex- 
istence of these hopes for each individual depended on his power 
of ajipropriating them. 

It would have been well for the future integrity of his char- 
jicter and tinnness of his faith, if he had had courage to give up 
liis duties for a time, confess his inefliciency as a teacher, and go 
away to battle out his difliculties to an honest issue ; but such 
a course of conduct did not lie within the scope of his nature. 
He could not break iij) old ties ; he could not come down from 
the height on which he stood, and disapjioiiit and bewilder those 
who were looking up to him as the awakeiuir of their s^uritual 
life, by confessing that he had taught whut he did not experi- 
mentally know. It would have been death to him to attempt 
this. He did what he could ; he struggled, and worked, and 
thrust away thoughts that looked like temptations to him, and 
gradually a calmer state of mind came back, and a certain 
measure of light But his character suffered, his sympathies 
were narrowed by what lie went through instead of widened, as 
they might have been, had he been able to meet his trial in an 
honester way. 

Meanwhile the baby at the Rectory struggled througli infancy 
to childhood, not filling up any gi*eat S})ace in liis father's thoughts 
Ho had so many self-aj)pointed guardians that Mr. Pierrepoint 
might be excused for feeling himself absolved from bestowing 
much personal care upon him. Little Steenie Pierrepoint was 
the child of the wliole town, and every lady in it considered her- 
self more or less responsible for his well-doing. 

From three years old to six, he paid moi*e visits than any 
other inhabitant of Oldbury. The devout single ladies coveted 
his company almost as much as that of his father, and would 
give up a Thursday evening lecture to entertain him at tea. 

It was much tdked of among them, that be early showed a 
(lelight in arranging their drawing-room chairs into pews, and 
in delivering harangues from supposititious pulpits. Miss Berry 
took the trouble to write down some of his childish discoui^ses, 
and found so many well known phrases strung together with a 
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certain coherence, that she could not but regard them as 
delightful evidences of early enlightenment, 

Mrs. Lutridge was beginning to consider that such very pre* 
cocious spiritual developnjent might probably be the precursor 
of an early death, and that she might as well be collecting 
materials for a future memoir, when some lady, a little moie 
discerning than the rest, pointed out that tlie child was amusing 
h imself .during the whole exhibition by mimicking his father’s 
voice and gestiii^s with extraordinary skill. 

Mrs. Lutridge could not believe in such depravity in one so 
young, till one day it came into Steenie’s head, at her house, to 
diversify his entertainment by acting the members of the 
coiigi*egation listening to the sermon, and slie caught sight of 
certain empljatic gestures made by the curly head, and a 
swelling importance assumed by the childish figure that, some- 
how or other, brought a very uncomfortable flush of self- 
eonsciousncss into her face. She gave up all thought of tlu' 
Hieinoir from that day forth ; had more confidence in the 
stability of Steeiiie’s health tlian heretofore ; and instead of 
regarding him in the light of a possible “folded lamb,’* or 
“gathered flower,” gave way at times to most melancholy 
prognostications respecting his futiu'e career, and the heaH* 
aches he would occasion his father. 

Poor Mr. Pierrepoint, who had been accustomed to nothing 
V»ut the most rapturous congratulations on his young son’s dis- 
positions, was a good deal puzzled by tlie sudden change. He 
showed a paternal disinclination to sec his little son’s faults in 
tlie worst light, which ratlier scandalized Mrs. Lutridge ; but he 
put a stoj) to Steenie’s promiscuous visi tings in the town, and 
began to try to have the child more with him than formerly. 
Seated on a little chair in the study, with his spelling book or 
ills Latin grammar in his hand, Steeiiie had oppoiiiimities of 
studying his father on week-days as well as in the pulpit. He 
did study him a great deal, and read more in his face than he 
did in the book. He got to know exactly what he thought of 
the different visitora who came in, how glad he was when some 
of them went away, and wliat twinges of disgust he sometimes 
endured while making the usual civil replies to their criticisms 
of his sermons. 

It was a curious sort of companionship between the two, with 
Ko much more of comprehension and sympathy on the side of the 
younger than' the elder. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was puzzled sometimes at the considering 
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look in the , bright young eyes that he often surprised watching 
him from the stool in the cornet* ; and he would lay down his 
pen in the middle of a sentence and call Steenie to him, and put 
his hand softly on his curly head and ask him some babyish 
question, such as he thought suitable to his understanding. The 
boy’s heart grew hot, with a strange mixture of love and indig- 
nation and pain on these occasions. He would have given any- 
thing in the world to be able to say something to convince his 
father that he was not so foolish as he seemed to suppose ; but 
he only looked sulky and injured, and muttered his answer so 
unintelligibly that Mr. Pierrepoint gave up the attempt at con- 
versation in despair, and wish^, with a sigh, as Steenie retreated 
to his stool, and began to count the marbles in his pocket again, 
that he had better spirits, or that there were any study in the 
world which could teach him to make himself agi*eeable to his 
son. 

Times improved for Steenie when he was old enough to 
attend the Grammar School of the town as a day scholar. He 
was quick enough to have no difficulties with his lessons, and 
soon climbed over the heads of elder scholars, while his gav 
humoui* made him popular in the playgi*ound. If the busy- 
bodies of Oldbury liad but let him alone, and had not thought 
it their duty to report every boyish misdemeanour of which he 
was guilty to his father, he would have been quite happy. As 
it was, his temper was kept in a constant state of irritation by 
the knowledge that his incomings and outgoings were spied upon ; 
and his affection for his father was weakenecl by the continual 
(.tollLsioiis of wills that other j>eople’s interference brought 
about. 

Mr. Pierrepoint could not divest himself of the notion which 
the Oldbury lathes were always impi*essing upon him. that some- 
how or other his son was bound to set an example of especially 
correct demeanour to the other youths of the town ; and Steenie 
rebelled sturdily against the idea of being looked at in the light 
of a walking sermon. 

He would have restrained his mischievous propensities for the 
single pm*pose of pleasing his father, for whose affection he often 
vehemently longed ; but he looked on the extra strictness im- 
posed on him as a weak yielding to Mi's. Lutridge’s influence 
on his father’s part, and felt as if he .were asserting the indepen- 
dence of the family by kicking against it 

But s<ll this time Miss BeiTy has been putting her latch-key 
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into her door, and there, just as the door flies oi>en, Steenie 
Pierrepoint comes running up the street from the school-house, 
with his satchel over his shoulder, and an uumistakeable grin oi 
[>lea8ure on his face. 

The only house in Oldbury that he liked visiting now was 
Miss Berry’s, and he had made up his mind to spend a jolly 
afternoon, in turning over her brother’s old mechanical toys, 
and reading some volumes of old fashioned fairy tales, that, by 
dint of much coaxing, he had persuaded her to take down from 
her uppermost booknBhelf. 



CHAPTER VI. 


STEENIE. 

Kf.siE was disconcerted to f>ercmve that the broad smile di8a]»- 
|)(*aivd from Stf^enie’s jdoasant face when his eves fell on her. 

“ Oh, yon have some one with you,” he said, in a dismayed 
voic<,* ; then, brightening up fus he scanned Elsie from hcini t<> 
i’lxjt, but never mind, it*s not one of the little Lu( ridges.” 

‘‘My dear .St<‘euio/* st-iid Miss Beiry, “J do wish — that 
tongue of yours — if it had been one of the dear little Lutridgefc, 
1 know quite well you would have l»eon — but it is only Elsit* 
Blake, who is so good as to come and dine with us.” 

Tlioy were in the tiny vestibule of the little house by this 
time ; and to Elsie’s suqmse (he had seemed such a formidable 
rough schoolboy a minute l)efor<‘) Hteenic threw liis arms round 
Miss Berry’s neck and l)Cstowe«l a hearty luig upon her. Then, 
us an afUsr-thouglit, he gave an expevimentiil twitch to the curls, 
that had l>een blown by the spring wind a little too far overbei 
ibix»hcad. 

“Now, Stecnie, dear,” said Miss Berry in an expostulstory 
tone, “I have coidided to you frankly that it id a front, and 
gone the length of showing you exactly how 1 fasten it on, so 
you need not look so curiously at it evtay time.” 

“ It is such an odd conccni, and you are siicli.a delightful old 
Berry. I like you up to your front better than all the other 
sour Oldbury people put together — you know I do.” 

“ But, my dear, when there are othei*s so much more worthy 
— ^though certainly I can venture to say that I have felt like a 
mother to you ever since you were borii.” 

No, not like that,” said Steenie, throwing back his head, 
tsonsideriug lier gravely. “ My mother would not have 
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looked like you. She would never have worn a front if she had 
lived to be ever so old.*’ 

My dear, of course I did not mean that I was like your 
mother, only my feeling. She was, oh ! so different from me, I 
have told you often.” 

‘*Yes,” said Steenie, proudly; “the prettiest, nicest, hap- 
piest looking person that ever came to Oldbury, — that ’s what 
you say she was.” 

“ You are a fortunate boy to have had such a mother ; and 
then your fathcjr, such a good man I” 

“ Oh, I know all about that,” said Stoonie abruptly. “ Let ’s 
go into the dining-room and look at the map. Have you put in 
that strong man killing a lion in a pit on a snowy day tiiat I 
found out for you ?” 

“Yes, here he is,” said Miss Berry, opening her sitting-room 
door. “ 1 have been obliged to screw him up into a corner, and 
make the lion more like a puppy dog than I could have wished 
artistically, for I am getting short of space. You can explain 
some of the jrictures to little Miss Blake, while I take off my 
lK)nnet and help Caroline to bring tlie dinner.” 

The two children looked at each other shyly, without speak- 
ing, for some minutes after they were left alone. 

“ I say,” said Stecmie at last, “ you ain’t any relation to M r«. 
Lutridge, are you 1” 

“No, no,” cried Elsie emphatically. 

“ Then come along,” said Steenie. 

Elsie was rather puzzled to know what “ come along ” meant, 
as they neither of thorn went anywhere ; but slie concluded that 
it was equivalent to saying “ Let us he friends,” and sheallowcftl 
iiorself to feel all the ecstatic happiness that such a proposition 
was calculated to give her. 

When Miss Berry, following her small maid servant with the 
dinner-tray, rc-ciitered the room, she found the two children 
kneeling close together in a corner, and laugliing heartily over 
wme grotesque faces Steenie was surroptitiously introducing 
among the scroll-work bordering of the map. 

Their mingled joyful voices, tilling the sliabby dark little 
room, giive her the keenest pleasure, as if a flood of suiishine, 
and delicious flower scents, and purest air had come round her ; 
and though she suspected danger to her greatest treasure, she 
could not bring hereclf to inquire wdiat they were doing. 

Elsie was in paradise too. She could hardly believe her eyes 
as they followed the motions of Steen ie’a fingere. 
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lltere, with down-drawn lijw and up-tumed eyes, Mrs. Lut- 
ridge’s fece looked out from a rose — the leaf near it turned, by 
magic, into the man who kept the turnpike on the Bath Road ; 
and jx>sitively, there, walking down that great coil of flourishes 
lis if it were a road, her own figure and Aunt Margaret’s grew 
up under the pencil. Their poke bonnets, their straight dresses, 
the very way she hung back staring ix)und her, and Aunt Mar- 
garet looked straight on. 

“ Oh, how clever you are ! What a wondeifui boy you are!” 
she sighed admiringly 1 “ How J wish the pencil would do like 

ibat with me I ” 

“ Why should not it ? ” asked Steenic condescendingly. 

Some girls draw — my cousin Cecil Kussel does. I *ve lots 
of little pictures she has sent me in letters. 1 *U show them to 
you some day.” 

“You have a cousin !” said Klsie, with admiration and envy 
increasing at every word. “ Ilow nice to have a cousin ; and 
what a nice name Cecil is ! ” 

“Yes,’' said Steeiiio hesitatingly ; “but I’ll tell you some- 
t-hiiig. She has not half such a nice face as you have. I *ve 
often thought of that when I’ve looked at you in church. 
<Jecil *s jolly enough, but you, somehow or other, you are alto- 
gether different." 

“Am I? Oil dear, I don’t want to be different,’’ said Elsie, 
Jier little face lengtheraiig. “ Don’t say J am so very dilierent.” 

“ You are, however,” said Stcenie stoutly. “ But you have 
a great deal the nicest face.” 

Elsie was doubtful whether or not the second part of the sen- 
tence atoned for the first ; but Miss Berry culled them to take 
1 lieir seats, and the conversation could not be pursued further. 

“ Oh, 1 say,” observed Steenic \\ hen the covers were taken 
oil’ the j)otatoes and sausage-rolls, and a perspective of pudding 
and dessert on the siilehoard presented itself before him — “I 
say, I met Mi*s. lAitridge as I was coming out of school. She 
saw me turn in liei-e, and she ’s sure to call just now, to see wha^ 
you are giving me for dinner ; so if there is anything you don’t 
want her to see, you ’d better put it away at once.” 

“ Anything I don't want her to see, Stecnie, dear ! You do 
flutter me dreadfully by putting things in such a coarse way. 

Anytliing I don’t want dear Mrs. Lutridge to see . To be 

sure, almonds and niisinsi for dessert, and preserved ginger are 
luxuries more suited to Mrs. Lutindge’s position than to the 
state into which it has pleased ; but why you should think 
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me eajmble of hiding — and oh, my dear Steenie ! I cannot eeo 
clearly through the blind, but is not tliat her bonnet coining up 
the steps f ” 

“ Yes, it i*s ; and you left the door on tlie latch, so she will be 
in upon us in an instant, the prying old ” 

‘^Friend,” inteq)osed Miss Berry quickl^t; “and moat un- 
thankful should we be for all her efforts after our good, if we did 
not make her welcome at all hours. To be sure, the preserved 
ginger — ^it was very inconsiderate in me — that large fly is g<^t- 
ting into the syrup ; and the closet would certainly be a safer 
place.” 

“ No, no, it is too late now ; you had better sit still, she will 
catch you with it in your hand,” said Steenie, laughing. “ After 
all, she can’t do anything but jaw. Give us something to bo 
eating while she goes on at it.” 

Miss Berry’s hands v^ere shaking too much to enable lier to 
fill the plates quickly, and before any one was served the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Lutridge, followed by her usual tmin of 
pale faced daughters, sailed into the room. 

A good deal of commotion followed. The six little girls had 
all to be kissed by Miss Berry, and accommodated with seats, 
and meanwliile the dinner grew cold, and Mrs. Lutridge stood 
upright in the middle of the room, and acquainted herself, to 
the minutest particular, with the condition of everything in it; 
from the preserved ginger on the sideboard, and the vacant space 
in the book-shelf, whence Steenie had abstracted the fairy tale 
book, to Elsie’s worn winter dress and shabby black sash. 

Elsie, who trembled all over imder the shai*p look that finally 
rested on her, was made the subject of the fii'st observation. 

“ So you have invited the little Blake child to dine with 
Steenie Pierrepoint,” Mi's. Lutridge said, with raised eyebrows 
directed towards Miss Beiry. 

Miss Berry could bear a gimt deal, but an attempt to limit 
her hospitality was the one offence that roused her to something 
like sel^assertion. 

^ “ Yes,” she said, with a cei-tain dignity, as she drew Elsie a 
little forward. “ Deai' little Elsie Blake, her good grandmamma 
has been kind enough to trust me with her for tins afternoon. 
I have not much to offer in the way of entertainment, but I do 
my best, and the dear children all seem glad to come to me.” 

“ That we are,” cried Steenie defiantly ; “ a great deal better 
pleased, I can tell you, than when we have to go to some other 
places.” 
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Hia face had grown quite red and eager ; his curls seemed to 
be bristling up all round his head ; and be looked a good deal 
like a pugnacious little turkey-cock watching an opportunity to 
fly at somebody. 

Mrs. Lutridge looked down on him from under her eyelids. 

“ Hum ! ” she said ; tlien, cont^miptuously declining the pro- 
posed combat, she turned back to Elsie. 

'^What is your name?” she asked in a solemn tone, that 
suggested an intention of putting her through the Catecliism. 

“ Elsie,” said Elsie gravely, as she did when Grandmamma 
called her up to go throiigli that exercise on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Elsie is not a name at all,” objected Mrs. Lutridge. It 
is a short. 1 supjiose your re<al name is Alice, and you ought 
to have said so ; but I have observed that little girls kept at 
home as you are, seldom know how to answer a straightforward 
question properly.” 

“ Is Elsie the slmrt for Alice?” said Elsie, suddenly flushing 
up, and in her eagornoss taking hold of Mrs. Lutiidge’s rustling 
dress. ‘‘ Oh, do tc^ll me ; I sliould so like to think I was called 
Alice, like mamma ! I never knew before.” 

“ Exti’aordinavy 1 exclaimed Mrs. Lutridge, in a loud aside 
to Miss Berry. ‘‘ Extraordinary 1 that the child should not 
know what licr name is, or whether she is called after her 
mother or not; most extraordinary, and, I should say, ve?*// 
unsatisfactory indeed ! Ui’siila and Maud, sit still where you 
are; I don’t wish you to come over to this side of the room. 
No, no, Sophia, you need not trouble youi’self to hold out your 
doll. You have not the pleasure of little Miss Blake’s 
acquaintance, and I daresay she docs not care for dolls ; 
besides, it is time for us u> go home. 

“But the dear children,” sjud Miss Berry, glancing anxiousl}^ 
at the dish of almomls and raisins on the sideboard, and making 
a rapid mental division of its contents. “ To be sure there is 
not any great supply, but I can't bear the thought of th^ 
ail going away without tJisting anything; and if you woum 
only allow me to give them eiich a bunch to carry in their 
hands 

“ Oeitainly not,” said Mrs. Lutridge emphatically ; “ th^ go 
home to a plain, wholesome dinner, such as I consider it my 
duty, as the head of a Christian household, to provide for my 
flunily. Luxwries' njiA (with a Bev&re glance at the 

preserved ginger) “do not come within wy moans. Other 
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people, I suppose, make tbeir own caldulatioiis ; and 1 can only 
nope that no carnal love of display, or desire to vie with their 
superiors, leads them into unjustifiable expenses. In our 
conspicuous position in the town we are, unliappily, obliged 
to keep up a certain appearance, and live in a certain style ; 
but how often do I, dear Miss Beny, when weighed down, as 1 
so often am, with the cares my station entails, envy people like 
you, whose safe, humble position in life sets them free f^rom so 
many burdensome necessities. With no claims on one’s time, 
and no responsibilities, how easy it might be to lead a simple, 
happy, self-denjdiig life, taking no thought for the iuoitow, 
restricting one’s wants to the fewest nccossanes, in older to 
bestow one’s superfluity in good works ; enjoying the spiritual 
blessing Mr. Pien^epoint expatiated on so delightfully last 
Sunday, of ‘ having nothing.’ ” 

“ We have dessert every day at our house,” struck in Steenic. 
** Almonds, and raisins, and preserved ginger, and guava jelly, 
and — ^prawns, and — and” (searching his memory doR])erately for 
further items, and stumbling by mistake on the principal pro- 
ducts of St. Petersburg) “ isinglass and caviare ; we Lave all 
that, every day, for dessert at our house.” 

Mrs. Lutridge, who had gently closed her eyes during* her 
exordium to Miss Berry, opened them so suddenly that Elsie 
had a fancy she heai-d the eyelids click. Steenie,” she said, 

I shall be sorry to feel obliged again to recommend your pooi- 
dear fether to set you the third chajiter of James to get by 
heart ; but unless you learn to bridle that unruly tongue ” 

“ He quite forgot to hear me say it the last time,” cried 
Steenie triumphantly. 

The delayed encounter threatened to become serious now, and 
Miss Berry, all agitated and fluttered as she was, thi^ew herself 
between the combatcints. 

‘‘Now, Steenie dear, you really are — and, dearest Mrs. 
Lutridge, boys, however well brought up, and with the best of 
^rgymen for their fathera, will still be boys. I am sure 1 
don’t mean to excuse them for it, but I am very much afraid 
it is the case with them all ; and if I might suggt^st, since it is 
most likely past the dear children’s dinner hour, will you not 
all sit down, and do me the favour to partake of what there is 
on the table ? ” 

Mrs. Lutridge was, however, unpersuadable on the subject of 
sitting down ; and as she had now kept the little party standing 
till their dinner was completely cold, she took her depai*ture. 
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8ipreepu)g her train after her, and carrying a good deal of the 
minahine and comfort out of the little room she had so abruptly 
invaded. 

Miss Berry dispensed the cold viands with a concerned, 
crestfallen face, which had a momentary effect even on Steenie's 
spirits; and Elsie forgot to look fomard to the afternoon’s 
reading of the fairy tales, while she wondered why Mrs. 
Lutridge bad been so sure that she would not care to play at 
dolls with her little daughter. 

The appeamnce of the dessert unlocked their tongues, and 
tended to raise their spirits a little. 

“ Steenie dear,” Miss BeiTy began, as she divided the pre- 
served ginger, you know quite well that I never like to cast 
a gloom over the time we are together, but I am so very much 
afraid you went beyond the truth about the guava jelly and the 
j)rawns, and those other things you mentioned. I am sure I 
don’t pretend to judge as to what a gentleman might fancy for 
dessert, but isinglass ! I wish I could think you had not gone 
beyond the truth.” 

She should not have begun jawing at you, then,” said 
Steenie gloomily. 

Oh, my dear Steenie, but if you knew how it hurts me to 
think that for my sake you should have told a ” 

‘‘ ^ Cmra,’ ” interrupted Steenie. Well, Elderberry, I 'm 
sorry ; but she ^oes make one tingle all over so, and feel in 
such a rage. One has not time to think what one is' saying, 
and geography or anything that comes into one’s head does for 
her. To i)leaso you, I ’ll behave better next time I see her.” 

This concession entirely banished the cloud from Miss Berry’s 
kind face. Sunshine and content came back into the little 
room, and Elsie kept all her life a glowing recollection of the 
delights of the afternoon that followed. 

Steenie took down, and explained to Elsie, the dilapidated 
mechanical toys that Miss Berry reverenced, not only as relics 
of her lost brother, but as the most wonderful inventions of t]||| 
age. Ho made the wheels of all the little sand-mills run rotmd, 
and got the water-clocks to tick, and the tumblers to tumble, 
and the painted paper ladies to dance to a tune Miss Berry 
played on her wheezy old piano ; and Elsie felt as if she were 
transpoi'ted to enchanted ground, with Steenie for magician, 
and thought she should never find it difiScult to believe any- 
thing wonderful after this. 

When they were tired of play, the two children sat on the 
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iSloor in the cosiest corner of the window recess, where the after- 
noon sun shone over their heads on to the fairy tale book held 
between them ; and Miss Berry look up her knitting, and sat 
in an easy chair at the end of the room, and looked at the two 
rosy faces, and the two golden heads touching each other as they 
bent over the same page, and had a vision of herself — not being 
herself, but a dillerent person (who might have existed surely) 
— living in a house where children did not come and go, but 
stayed always, and called her “ mother.” 

The children chattered a good deal at intervals in their 
reading, and Elsie discovered that Steenie’s eiijoyinent of fairy 
tales was not lessened by the scruples and difficulties that 
ti'oubled her. It was not that he was the more cretlulous of 
the two ; but with him it was less a matter of vital importance 
to believe thoroughly, and live over again all that lie read. A 
hazy, half belief was quite enough to carry him along with tlie 
story. 

“ What does it matter ? ” he said ; ** perhaps the white cat 
would have <lied in reality if her head had been cut off ; but let 
us turn over tlie page and see how it goes on.” 

** Ah, but it would have been so dreadful if she had died,” 
objected Elsie. “ I wonder how the Prince could. Would you 
have done it, if you had been he ? ” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Steenie. “ It would have been 
for her good, as Mrs. laitridge says ; but do let us finish the 
story.” 

After tea, Miss Berry siit between the two children in the 
window recess, and as the spring day faded, they watched tlie 
lights springing up in the houses and shops of the old fashioned, 
irregularly built street ; and Miss Berry told them how she re- 
membered it when there were no lamps, and people w’^ent about 
with lanterns after dark ; and from tliat she drifted into the 
histoiy of a flood which had occurred thirty years ago, when the 
waters of the Idle liad filled all tlie lower streets of the town to 
Market Cross ; and related how her brother had jumped 
into the nvill weii* by Black Pool, when the waters were most 
disturbed, to save tlie lives of two little Iambs that were being 
carried down the stream. 

Elsie was so eloquent in praise of this action, that Steenie 
grew somewhat critical, and would not acknowdedge that mill 
weirs were such very dangerous places to jump into, even at 
flood time, or that tlici*e was any such gi*eat merit in saving tlie 
lives of lambs tliat were sure to be killed in the end. 
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The Bectoiy stood just opposite Miss Berry's house, and as 
the self-willed 1 * 0 ws of houses^ in their determination to avoid 
every semblance of regularity, approached each other with a 
sadden cur\"e at this pai*t of tie street, a person sitting in the 
dark at Miss Berry’s window could command a very complete 
view of everything that passed in the Rector’s study when the 
fire bui*ned brightly, or the lamp was lighted. 

Miss BeiTy was very conscientious about drawing down her 
blind, to save herself from the temptation of overlooking her 
neighlx)urs ; but to-night, with Steenie sitting by, there did not 
seem much harm in watching for the ligliting-up of the opposite 
window, as it was to be the signal for Steenie’s return home. 

“ There *s our lamp ! ” cried Steenie. “ Papa has come into 
his study, and is going to settle to his books, and I must go in 
there too and learn my lessons. It’s a great bore. You can’t 
think how dull the e\'eiiings are. I mayn’t speak a w^ord for 
fear of disturbing him. It *s a great bore.” 

0 Steenie ! and he says he liked to see you sitting there 
with your books, and be has no one else. My dear, don’t go 
this minute : 1 want to say something I have had on my con- 
science for a long time. Steenie, you know I don’t like to cast 
a gloom ” 

“ Fire away,” interrupted Steenie rather gloomily. “ You 
may jaw me as much as you like, Elderberry, because I like 
yf»u, and you ain’t Mrs, Lutridge.” 

“ My dear, I don’t know what you mean by ‘jaw.’ I hope 
you may be able to relieve ray mind. It was a fortnight ago, 
Steenie, at the Spring Fair time, when the giant, and the lady 
with two heads, and all the shows were on the Green, and your 
<loai' father gave it out as his opinion that the school children 
and everybody should be discouraged from going to the fair, 
l>ecauso the shows and things partook of the nature of vanities, 
0 Steenie, I am so sadly afraid you went one Saturday evening 
on the sly.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Steenie burst ouh 
“ Bob Lutridge told you ! the sneak ! I dared him to tell his 
mother, so he comes to you.” 

“ No, it was not Master Lutridge. I went down that Satur- 
day niglit to one of the cottages on the Green to tsike some wine 
to a sick person, and as I came back I saw a boy I was afraid 
was you coming out of a show with a crowd of rough people. 
O Steenie, it give me such a turn to see you in such company^ 
and your &ther such a good man.” 
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I wish my father was a bad man/’ said Steenie passionately. 

Oh, you need not shake your head at me, Beriy, for I do — J 
do. I should not have everybody interfering with me then, and 
spying about me, and doing all they can to make me hate him. 
.^d he — he would care more for me ; he would have taken me 
to the fair himself, as Jack Thomson’s father took him. Yes, J 
do wish my father was a bad man.” 

‘‘ My dear, you don’t know what it means to have a father 
who is a bad man,” said Miss Beriy, sighing, and glancing round 
her little room, which would not have been as poor as it was if her 
early family experience had been what it ought to have been. 

Steenie felt more uneasy in the grave silence that followed 
than a prolonged lecture would have made him. 

“ There was no harm in it all,” he said. “ I never should 
iiave gone if Bob Lutridge had not boasted so ; find he saw 
without paying by looking through the chinks, ^fhe giant was 
not worth seeing, and the lady not two heads.” 

“ 0 Steenie, I don’t mind so much about what you saw ; it’s 
your going on the sly that hurts me so. Your father is too busy 
to look after you. He has our instruction to think of, and yon 
should not blame us for being anxious over you. We think of 
him slmt up in his study studying to iejich us — and — and — of 
your mother being in heaven. »Steenie dear, if I were you I 
would just walk into the study now, and tell him all about it.” 

Steenie jumped up and stood silent for a few minutes, looking 
into the room, where he could see his father’s figure pacing up 
and down. Even in the dim light Elsie could see that his lips 
were pressed tightly together and his hands clencljed. 

He would scarcely listen to me when I began finst,” the boy 
said, “ and then he w'ould look so, and there would be such a 
great deal of talk. He would not punish me ; I should not . 
mind that half as much, but he w^ould talk. , It Vould be much 
liarder than jumping into the mill weir after the lambs.” 

“ Yes,” said Elsie quickly, ‘‘ but you said you should like to 
Wa^re something harder to do than that.” 

“ Well, good-night, Berry ; good-night, little Elsie, I am 
going now,” the boy sjiid. 

‘‘And you will tell your father] Nothing will set you 
right but that,” Miss Beny persisted anxiously. 

“ I can’t promise ; perhaps I shall, and perhaps I shan’t,” 
said Steenie roughly. He slammed the room door, then ojamed 
it, and poked his head in for half a second. 

“ I say, you may look at our house, and ff you see me go 
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stniiglit into the study, you '11 know I 'm doing it; but I shall be 
wishing it was the mill weir ail the time." 

He darted off again, and the two left behind sat in their 
places watching the street silently. 

They heard the front door shut, saw Steenie's figure flash 
across the street and enter the house opposite, and for the next 
minute they hardly breathed. 

“ He has done it ! " cried Elsie triumphantly ; there he is 
going into the study. I see his head between the lamp and the 
wall. Mr. Pierrepoint is sitting down now. Steenie has gone 
to him. He is beginning to speak. Mr. Pierrepoint looks up 
dVorn his book, so suddenly.'^ 

“ My dear, I think we ought to draw down the blind now,” 
said Miss Berry. am always very particular about not look- 
ing across into the Rectory rooms. You shall get your hat 
and cape, and 1 will take you home myself, for I never let my 
little maid Caroline go out after sunset.” 

It was long past Elsie's bedtime when she reached home, and 
Grandmamma did not encourage any talk about the day's 
adventures, but hurried her to bed at once. The drawing-room 
looked a little darker, and Aunt Margaret's face a little saddei- 
and stiller than usual, Elsie thought ; but perhaps it was the 
contrast with the other rooms, and the other faces, she' had 
seen that day, that struck her. 

Howovei*, when she got upstairs she found, on the drawera 
opposite her bed, the package of pink and white muslin, and 
the rosebud hat, to console her, and remain lasting witnesses of 
her happy adventures. Grandmamma seemed rather out of 
spirits about the purchases, and did not encourage Elsie to 
admire them wddle she w^as being put to bed. 

‘'Aunt Margai’et does not think them suitable,” she said 
sorrowfully. Let^ them stay where they arc, dear ; I don't 
want to think of them any more to-night.” But when Grand- 
mamma laid left the room, ELsie got out of bed in Lcr night- 
dress, and tried the rosebud hat on before tl»e ghiss. Tlie littii 
pink buds looked very nice, she thouglit, among her tumbletl 
curls ; and when Steenie drew another picture of her walking 
along the road with Aunt Margaret, he would certainly put the 
rosebud hat into his drawing, and make her look as smart as 
any other Oldbury child. 

It w^as a long time before Elsie fell asleep after she got to 
bed again ; and when the slumber came, it was troubled with 
(niriously mixed-up pictures of what she had seen during the 
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day, the map, with all the sci*oll-work in it, forming fresh 
acenefi every minute; Steenie jumping into the mill weir; 
herself the white cat, and Steenie drawing a sword to cut her 
head off. She woke with a start, and thought what a long 
night it had been, and wondered why there was candle-light 
instead of daylight in the room. Then she peeped through the 
cuii)ain, and saw Aunt Margaret seated at a table with a candle 
l>efore her. She had Elsie’s hat in her hand, and a pair of 
scissors, and she w^as deliberately cutting out all the rosebuds, 
and the pretty pink bows from the trimming inside and out. 

Elsie felt, for a momerifc, quite strong and brave in the swelling 
of her anger, as if she must jump out of bed, and snatch tlie hat 
from Margaret, and punish her somehow^ Oh, it w^as cruel, it 
was unjust, she would not bear it ! Then she began to tremble 
very much. On a second glance there was something in 
Margaret’s face, as she sat at her work of destruction, some- 
thing solemn, before which even Elsie’s childish passion fell 
hack baffled. Margaret was not, Elsie knew by a sort of instinct, 
thinking of her, or of the hat mainly, as the bright scissors 
wrought such havoc. Nothing she could say on the matter, no 
argument she could bring forward, would have anything to do 
with Margaret’s tliouglits. 

Elsie lay back on her pillow fascinated, and watched one 
pretty bud after another fall to the ground, till the poor hat had 
lost all its beauty. Then she saw Margaret replace the hat on 
the drawers, cover it up, and kneel down at a chair, a little dis- 
tance from the bed, to say her prayers. She covered her face as 
she knelt ; Margaret never looked up to pray, but, oh ! the way 
in which she threw herself down, the agony of supplication her 
upstretched ainiis and hands expressed ! 

Elsie let the curtain fall, and buried her face in the pillow. 
She felt very cold, and sick, and shivery ; slie did not care at all 
about the rosebud hat now. Steenie, and Miss Berry, and the 
bright little room where she had spent the afternoon, seemed to 
^have moved a long way off from her. 

She wished that Margaret would be quick, and get into bed. 
She wished she dare i)ut her aims round her and kiss her when 
she came. She had been so excited by the difierent events of 
the day, and was now so frightened, she w’ould have been glad 
to get near any one, even ]\Iargaret. Hitherto the shadow that 
eni^rouded the household had lain outside little Elsie ; to-night, 
for tlie fii*st time, the cold chill of it fell on her heart. 
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VISITORS TO OLDBURY. 

About a week after Elsie’s visit to Miss Berry, Lady Seiina 
Deane arrived at the Rectoiy to pass a month with her son-4n> 
law, as she had been in the habit of doing once in every two or 
three years since her daughter’s death. Her coming and going 
no longer made a commotion in Oldbury, though on this occasion 
it brought a little variety into the lives of Elsie and Margaret 
— the last people in the place whom such an event might harve 
l)een expected to concern. 

The Oldbury people had gi'own accustomed to Lady Selina by 
this time, and had learned to regard her complacently as a credit to 
the place. She had aged a good deal in the last twelve years, and 
no longer dashed along the roads in her chariot. She was wheeled 
by a tall footman along the sunny side of the street in a Bath 
chair, which could not run down any one, and was yet rather a 
nice object for the Oldbury people to point out to strangers. 

“That is Lady Selina Deane, our Rector’s inother-in-law. 
Yes, I know her very well — she is nodding to me from her 
chair, and I should cross over the road to speak to her, only she 
is such an invalid we never like to tempt her to stop in the 
street,” was a speech made many times a day, while Lady Selina 
was staying at the Rectory, by all sorts of people, from Mrs, 
Lutridge herself to Mrs. Adams, the dissenting brewer’s wife, 
who was not at all accustomed to the distinction of bows from 
the genteel clmrch-going portion of the community. So long as 
she was not requii’ed to expose herself to draughts at the comers 
of the irregularly built Oldbury streets, Lady Selina was quite 
i^ady to nod and smile at everybody who claimed her acquaint- 
ance. 
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She had forgotten all about the old feuds, if indeed she had 
ever clearly understood them, and at the bottom of her heaH 
considered distinctions between Oldbury people as far too micro- 
scopic to be taken into account by her. They were all just 
Oldbury townsfolk ; and if they liked to come into the Hector’s 
drawing room of an afternoon, while she rested on the sofa and 
sipped her tea, one was as welcome as another. 

She talked quite affably to eveiy one who came. Lady Selina 
always talked — from the moment she woke till she slept again — 
about her own health ; about the difficulty she had in finding a 
nail’- wash to keep her hair from turning grey ; about her never 
having had the measles till she was turned twenty, and her 
Ijaving nearly died in them the year after she married ; about 
the fright she had felt when a fire broke out in the stables at 
Oompton Deane forty years ago ; about the offers of marriage 
her daughters had refused, and the lack of worldly wisdom they 
had all finally displayed in their choice of husbands. She said 
the same things in the same evenly flowing patter of words to 
whomsoever happened to be with her ; and though she preferred 
discoursing to the intimates of her own circle, she would rather 
have had Mrs. Adams for listener than be left in solitude. 

The Oldbury people took her condescension in good part, and 
attributed the monstrous ignorance reaj>ecting their names, and 
the circumstances of their families, she frequently betrayed, ta 
the growing infirmities of age rather than to indifierenco as to 
their individualities. 

Mrs. Lutridge, indeed, would .sometimes break the thread of 
a story to remonstrate with Lady 8 elina on a habit she had of 
calling her friends “ good souls,” and “ excellent creatures.” 
‘‘ When we are none of us good, but altogether evil, and con- 
ceived in sin, you know, dear Lady Selina,” she would interpose ; 
but Lady Selina took up her discourse quite com|>08edly when 
the internjption was over. She did not care to argue the point. 
Mrs. Lutridge and the other Oldbury ladies might be quite as 
corrupt and abominable as Mi’s. Lutridge said they were. It 
did not matter in the least to her ; she went on calling her own 
acquaintance good souls,” with a serene conviction that they 
belonged to a totally different order of creation. 

• Observing tbe little impression her words made, Mrs. Lutridge 
had naturally a poor opinion of Lady Selina’s spiritual state, and 
was disposed to be severe on Mr. Pierrepoint for not dealing 
faithfully with his mothei’-in-law. Yet she herself was obliged to 
endure her misgivings in comparative silence. Even while Lady 
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Selina was telling her the silliest stoiics, and showing the most 
deplorable ignorance on the religious questions of the day, there 
was something about her that made Mrs. Lutridge find it im- 
possible to cross-question her, and put her do\v'n, and lay her 
faults in order before her, as she would have done if she had 
been an Oldbury washerwoman. Slie called many times at the 
Rectory with a full intention of speaking the truth in love ; but 
she always found Lady Selma’s bland impenetrability too much 
for lier, and had to go away somewhat crestfallen, and surprised 
at herself. 

This year there was le.sa chance than usual of Mrs. Lutridge’s 
finding the long expected opportunity for }>lain speaking. Lady 
Selina brought with her to the Rectory, besides her maid and 
her footman and her Bath chair, a little granddaughter, who was 
always to be found seated on a stool by Lady Selina’s sofa in 
the drawing-room, during the two hours when visitors were 
admitted. A dark-eyed, thin mite of a child, with bony littl<‘ 
slioulders sticking out (a-s Mrs. Lutridge would not have allowed 
the shoulders of any of her daughters to stick out) from a fan- 
tastically fashioned but rather shabby afternoon dress, and with 
silky black hair strained back from her face, and tied with crim- 
son ribbons, in a fashion quite new, at that time, to Oldbury. 

Mrs. Lutridge pronounced that she looked like nothing but a 
bedizened French doll; and though French dolls were not familiar 
objects in Oldbiuy, the comparison was generally considered a 
veiy happy one. 

Lady Selina bestowed very little attention on her gmnd- 
(lauglxter after the first introduction of her to the visitors was 
over. “ Tbiais my poor dear daughter Lady Russel’s only diild,” 
she would say to each person who entered. “ She is called Cecil, 
after her father, Sir Cecil Russel. Small fur her age, you see, 
and brown, remarkably brown, as all the Russels are. We were 
all tall and fail’ in my family, and Steenie Pierreyoint promises 
to be like us ; but poor little Cecil is a thorough Russel ; &o one 
will ever take her^ to be my granddaughter.” After saying this.^ 
Lady Selina would forget all about the child ; and if the con- 
versation happened to drift that way (it never seemed a matter 
of vsUl with her), she would expatiate on the disappointment she 
had suffered when her youngest and prettiest daughter insisted 
on marrying Sir Cecil Russel, ard going out with him in the 
embassy to Russia, when she might have made a better match 
and stayed in England, and been alive now. From that she 
ass on to bemoan Sir Cecil’s want of consideration 
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towards her, in throwing the charge of his disgracefully bi*owu 
little daughter on her hands, while he accepted diplomatic 
appointments at the ends of the earth, on pretext of lieing too 
bmken-hearted to stay quietly at home. 

All this, and a great deal more of the same description, she 
would at times pour forth in her quick inflexible voice, with as 
little thought alKjut the small figure at her feet, as if it had been 
the bedizened doll of which it reminded Mrs. Lutridge. 

No one of all the visitors, perhaj^s, ever remarked how the 
(|uick dark eyes kindled and flashed, and how indignantly the 
little brown lingers twitclied the thread through the work while 
the talk went on. 

A bedizened doll was Oldbury’s first verdict on little Cecil ; 
but before she had been a week at the Rectory she had contrived 
to be sc(m by almost everybody in the place, in circumstances 
that caused Mrs. Lutridge’s comparison to bo forgotten. 

She did not look at all like a French doll, the day she and 
Steenie were dragged by the miller’s man out of the Idle, where 
they had fallen, one over the other, as they w^ei'e trying to creep 
jicross the mill dam. 

Ml’S. Adams was present at the disrobing of Cecil in the 
miller’s kitchen afterwards, and she edified all Oldbury with an 
iiccount of the dilapidated state of the cJiild’s under-garments. 
After that day, Mrs. Adams believed everything the radical 
newspaper her husband studied said about the extravagance and 
>Tices of the aristocracy. She had seen it with her own eyes, she 
said. That child’s clothes (good clothes tumbling to pieces for 
want of a stitch in time) proved to her what the whole set of 
titled ladies, and their mismanaged servants, were worth. 

Mrs. Lutridge had soon as much to say against Cocirs manners 
as Mrs. Adams had about her clothes. She was making Steenie 
Pien-epoint more unmanageable than ever. Thei-e seemed to be 
nothing too preposterous for the two children to venture upon 
when^hey were together. 

They dressed up Miss Tomlinson’s fat pc^le dog in Miss 
Berry's front and a pair of Mr. Pierrepoint’s bands, and turned 
it into the national school room, where Mi*s. Lutridge was 
giving a Scripture lesson. They nearly frightened their next 
door neighbour, Mr. Bolton, the oldest Oldbury inhabitant, into 
a fit, by climbing over their garden wall into his cheny tree, and 
jMse^nng at him through the window just as he was taking bis 
fiUse teeth out after dinner. 

The most aggravating feature of the case (in Mrs. Lutridge’s 
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opinion) was that Mr. Pierre{>oint i-eceived the nnmerdtts ooin> 
plaints that reached him of his son’s misdemeanoui's ral^r 
indifferently. 

The plain little brown child, who never seemed the least bit 
afraid of him, but would run up to him in his most absent 
moods and force him to notice her by pulling at his hand, had 
managed to bewitch him somehow. 

He was out in the garden among the June roses and lilies 
that year almost as often as in one other summer of his life ; 
and such pleasant sounds of laughter and mingled voices floateil 
over the wall, that it required some resolution on Miss Berry’s 
part to keep her rule of not looking across the road towards the 
Rectory ])remise8 more than was needful. Of course Steenie had 
taken Cecil, the very day after her arrival, to Miss Berry’s bouse 
to show her the map. And Cecil soon fell into a habit of 
running in there whenever she felt dull at the Rectory, and of 
repairing to Miss Berry to have the misfortunes to her dress, 
which were the usual consequence of a ramble with Steenie, set 
to rights. 

It was during the darning of a terrible rent in Cecil’s frock 
that the little scheme was concocted which drew Margaret and 
Elsie into the sphere of interest and excitement created by Lady 
Selina’s visit to Oldbury that year. 

Old Mrs. Blake had walked down the hill, and called on Miss 
Berry to thank her for her kindness to her little granddaughter; 
and in the course of conversation she lamented Margaret’s con- 
tiu^Hied indisposition, which she feared would prevent her taking 
her usual outdoor exercise while the pleasant weather lasted. 
^‘And going out in the air is the one only thing Margaret 
cares for,” Mrs. Blake added, with tears rising in her kind old 
eyes. 

Lady Selina’s Bath chair and her footman were standing 
before the Rectory door at the moment, and a bright thought 
flashed into Miss Berry's head. The cliaii* was only iniuse an 
hour or so during^ the day, and the footman liad been hunted out 
of three several public hoiises by Mrs. Lutridge during the last 
twenty^four hours. Why should not Margaret Blake find 
employment for both in their idle time? She opened the 
matter to Cecil, who ran in to have her frock mended just as 
Mrs. Blake went away, and the outspoken, fearless child, who 
oouid say exactly what i^be liked to everybody, undertook the 
negotiation gladly, and returned in the course of the afternoon 
with a favourable answer. After tea Miss Berry put on her 
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bonnet, and walked up the hill to the Blakes* house to pro()ouud 
ber plan. 

She was shown into the drawing-room, and, for the first time., 
found all the membei-s of the family togetlier : Mr. Blake in an 
aim chair, with a gi*eat book on his lap, the leaves of which he 
fluttered nervously all the time she stayed ; Margaret on a sofa. 
placed where the air from the window could blow on her fact5, 
her hands lying idle before her ; Mrs. Blake and Elsie at a side- 
table a good ddil withdrawn from the other two — Elsie playing 
a game at solitaire, and Mrs. Blake looking on through her 
spectacles. 

Here were the elements of a happy family group ; old people 
and young looking at, and speaking to, each other with an 
anxious tenderness of voice and manner, which stinick Miss 
Berry as denoting a more tlian usually deep mutual affection : 
yet, somehow or other, this household picture did not leave the 
happy impression on her mind that peeps into other family 
rooms had done. Her own solitary sitting-room had a moi-e 
cheerful air, she thought, 

Margaret sat upright on the sofa as soon as Miss Berry l)egaa 
to explain her errand, with a refusal hanging on her lips ; but 
before she could speak, Mrs, Blake struck in — 

‘‘ My love, Margaret, you know it is the only tiling to do you 
good, and you have longed for the fresh air so. It is Miss 
Berry’s own thought; I said nothing. Lady Selina Deane 
offers us this accommodation from friendliness to Miss Ik^riy, not 
to us. Think of it, JMarguret.” 

Then Margai'et dropped her heiul on her hands, an<l a shari) 
struggle went on in her mind. It was bitter to her, and 
contrary to all her resolutions, to accept a favour mm — from 
strangers too, who knew notliing about her or her family. Her , 
proud, upright spirit revolted, as against a sort of fmud. She, 
at all events, had meant to be so independent, to stand aloof 
from ^11 favour and jiity so clearly. Was she conquered like 
the rest % Must sluj accept considerations, co^olatious, that she 
had promised hereelf to do without for ever 1 

Yet what her mother said was true. She did long for tie 
fresh air with a feverish, thirsty longing. There w^as a certain 
spot, about a mile from the town, where a break in the swelling 
green hills that shut Oldbury in allowed tdie eye, on a sunny 
day, to catch a gleam on the farthest horizon ; a steely glitter 
against the quiet blue of the sky, which showed that the sea was 
there, miles away. Margaret would stand on that spot at times, 
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aud getze, till all the stony despair passed out of her fiaoe, and 
Elsie wo\ild often look up at her in wonder, and say, " A bit of 
the blue sky has got into your eyes, Aunt Margaret,” 

To catch that far-off glitter once more — to look away, out of 
prison, and know there was free space beyond — would make her 
strong again, Margaret thought, and the temptation to accept 
Miss Beri-y’s kindness inci*eased as she |>ondored. Her habitually 
denied and crushed down inclination ciicd out for that one 
indulgence. 

“ And it is not what any one could call a favour to you,” 
Miss Beny here broke in on Margaret*s reverie. She had seen 
the colour slowly mouiitmg into Margaret's forehead, and hatl 
been tunning over in her mind how to put her proposal in the 
most favourjible light. I 'm sure it 's just as much, or indeed 
1 might say rather more, for the benefit of that unfortunate 
footman of L«ady Stalina's, that I urge this plan upon you. Such 
a tnm kindness it would be to fill up his idle hours ; for in spite 
of all Ml’S. Liitridge can do, ^ Satan finds some mischief still, ^ 
you know, dear Mrs. Blake ; and the number of public-houses 
there are in the High Street you must have heard mentioned as 
a scandal to the place. If Miss Margaret would but be brought 
to see the matter in the liglit of a charitable work.” 

Margaret looked up and smiled ; she was not a person to .be 
reconciled to a course of conduct by trying to see it in a “ light,” 
but the kind-heaii;cdness that prompted Miss Berry’s little 
exaggeration touched her. 

** It is a very gi'eat favour you are offering me,” she said, 
holding out her hand, **and I accojit it gratefully. You must 
make Didy Selina Deane understand how true a kindness she 
is conferring.” 

Old Mrs. Blake followed Miss Berry to the front door when 
she went away, and loaded her with thanks ; but it was the tone 
of voice in which Margai-et hatl spoken, and the expression on 
her face as she held out her hand, that dwelt in Miss lorry’s 
thoughts all the time she was walking home. 

She had gone as near disliking Margaret Blake as she could 
dislike anybody, and now she found herself obliged to reverse all 
the o])inion8 she had formed of her. It was almost as if she had 
beheld an actual transformation take place under her eyes. 

“I wish I could explain it to you,” she said to old Mra. . 
Bolton, who beckoned her from the window as she passed, md 
made her come across the road to explain why she had got on her 
visiting bonnet so late in the day. I wish I could make you 
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understand what I feel about Margaret Blake to-night. Thei\) 
have I been calling her cold and proud ever since I knew her, 
and when she spoke to me this evening there was a look on her 
face — I *m not clever at putting things into words, but I can’t 
recollect it without the tears coming into my eyes ; it was almost 
dreadfully humble, as if she wanted to beg my pardon for taking 
hold of my hand ; and I have been calling her proud,” 

** Ah, I daresay hers is the pride that apes humility, as some 
|K>et cleverly puts it,” remarked Mrs. Bolton, shaking her head 
knowingly. 

Mrs. Bolton had been the literaiy character of Oldbury in her 
youth, and she still retained a store of quotations in her memory, 
though she was apt to introduce them somewhat at haphazard 
now-a-days. 

Miss Beriy made no answ-er, for she had a hazy impression 
that a well known quotation cairicd an authority with it, that 
settled a dispute without further appeal; but her puzzle respecting 
Margaret’s character was not by any means set at re.st. 


E 
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A BREATH OP SPRING. 

The phenomenon of Margaret Blake taking an airing in Lady 
Selina Deane’s chair afforded occasion for an immense amount 
of speculation in the town. 

It was very strange, the gossips said to one another, these 
Blakes made a pretence of keeping in the background, and here 
they were receiving an attention such as no one else in the place 
would have dreamed of aspiring to. 

By and bye it came out that the loan of the chair was the least 
part of the distinction with which Margaret was honoured. 
Two or three days after she was first seen in it, there was a 
i*umour going about the town that Mr. Pierrepoint had been 
seen walking beside the chair, and that he had actually helped 
the footman to wheel it up a steep bit of road to a certain spot 
on the downs Miss Blake had set her heai t on reaching. 

Some of the ladies looked quite curiously at Margaret when 
she appeared at church the next day, to see if she were not a 
little fidtered by such an ex traoi dinary occurrence. They could 
not have lifted their veils, and looked composedly up into the 
preacher’s face, if he had distinguished them in such a marked 
way a few hours before. They wondered very much what 
Margaret thought about it. 

Mai'garet thought enough about the encounter to take the 
precaution of choosing a very straight, even road for her ride the 
next time she went out ; but her care did not secure her against 
having to accept Mr. PieiTepoint’s escort again. It might be 
accident or it might be design, but just as Margaret in her chair, 
and Elsie, who was walking by its side, were turning away from 
the town street, he overtook them with Steenie and Cecil for 
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luK companions, all evidexitly bound for the same quiet path by 
the river-aide Margaret had chosen. It was impossible to make 
a.ny objection when Mr. PieiTepoint proposed that the tlu’ee 
children should join comimny and search the bank for wild 
dowers together. After this second meeting it became an 
established custom, that on every particularly fine day, when 
the chair made a longer excursion than usual, Mr. Pierrepoint, 
Steenie, and Cecil should join the party somewhere. 

Margaret thought at first that this unlooked-for companion- 
ship would quite spoil the pleasure of her rides ; she often said 
to herself that she must give them up, or restrict them to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town. Yet though she said 
this almost every day, she did not make any change. Slie 
allowed herself to be tempted to visit one bitberto unex])lored 
spot in the ileiglibourhood after another, of w'^hich Mr. Pierre- 
point vaunted the beauties. 

One day it was a wooded hollow among the hills ho took her 
to sec, where a mimic waterfall leapt out from the clifl* side aiul 
lost itself among the ruslies and yellow Hags and blue forget-me- 
nots that carpeted the bottom of the ravine ; then it was a 
shaded pastiu'e field, where the cliihlren could gather cowslips, 
and where some very ancient yew trees and the traces of an old 
abbey were to be found. Eveiywhere up among the hills and in 
the sheltered lowlands there was the fresh young summer call 
ing Margaret to turn her back on sad thoughts, and come out 
into the sweet sunshine and be healed of her wounds. Never 
yet since the sad cidsis of her life had she felt so tempted to- 
wards happiness and forgetfulness. Might not memory sleep i\ 
little space while nature was so busy covering up and putting 
away every trace of her winter bareness ? Margaret di<l not 
ask herself the question, but for the next few weeks she let the 
tranquil hours slip past her without looking backwards^ or 
forwards. 

During these walks the children played, and quarrelled, and 
kept out of the way of their elders, as children will ; and 
meanwhile Margaret and Mr. Pierrepoint, without exactly 
knowing how it came about, fell into easy, pleasant, intimate 
talk with each other. 

The good Oldbury people, who watched the paity coming 
back through the town in the cool of the evening — Cecil 
perched on her uncle’s shoulder, and Elsie and Steenie, with 
their hands full of wild flowere, nimung on before— would 
have been very much puzzled if they could have had their 
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wish and overheard the conversation which Mr. Fierrepoint 
lingered at the Blake’s gate to finish with one sentence more, 
ft was very different from any talk they could have conceived 
of as likely to pass between people in the state of mind which 
they attributed to Mr. Pierrepolnt and Margaret. 

ft never touched on any personal topic, and yet day by day 
it grew more intimate and more familiar, in fact, than Margaret 
meant it to be. There is a sort of conversation that can be 
carried on with very little revelation of the inner self ; but 
solitary ir>eople, given to reading and thinking, seldom have the 
art of keeping it up for long. Being scantily provided with 
counterfeit coin, they are soon forced to bring out their gold. 
Margaret was one of those persons who, if they sp<jak at all, 
must speak on subjects that really interest them ; and before 
long Mr. Fierrepoint discovered that he had a companion with 
whom he might venture to discuss topics out of the ordinary 
range of Oldbury intfjrests. It was a delightful discovery to 
him. It wus long since he had ventured to speak out his 
thoughts freely without fear of being misunderstood; longer 
still since he had conversed with one who could suggest as well as 
follow, who could catch at and sup])ly a half remembered quotation, 
and make a hazy thought clear by a graceful, apt comparison. 

He fell into a way of recalling Margaret’s sayings as he wjis 
walking up and down his study in the twilight, and of mentally 
continuing the conversation that had, perhaps, been left un- 
hiiished at the Blakes’ gate ; till somehow the dark study 
looked less empty and forlorn than it had done of late years. 
Other thoughts than sad memories, thoughts that had to do 
with pleasures to be enjoyed next day, began to weave them- 
selves about the book-cases, and to fill the dusky comers ; and 
he would go to the window when the dew began to fall, and 
call the children to the house in a gay voice, and laugh and 
play with them for the rest of the evening. As the long J une 
and July days wore pleasantly away, the Oldbury people 
began to remark frequently on the change this summer had 
wrought in Mr. Pierrepoint’s appearance. He was growing 
young again, they said. His good looks had come back to 
him ; his shoulders lost the stoop they had acquired fmm 
poring so long over his lx>oks ; his step had the spring in it 
that people remembered twelve years before ; he stopped his 
acquaintance in the streets to chat with them, in the pleasant, 
coiiiial way that had made him so popular when be first osme 
to Oldbury. 
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Sfceenie adored bis father at this time, and defied Mi*s, 
Lutridge ever to make mischief between them ngfiin j aud Cecil 
i*etain€d all her life a vivid recollection of Uncle Stephen’s 
pleasantness and kindness during that summer’s visit to the 
Rectory. 

The gossips thought they understood the cause of Mr, Pien-e- 
point’s restored spirits well enough, and had few doubts about 
what was to be the ^result of the new turn things had taken; 
whereas the truth was, that but for an accident that occuiTe<l 
just before Lady Selina Deane left Oldbury, Mr. Pierrepoint 
might never have made the discover}" about his own fcM^lings 
that was so clear to them, and might have allowed circumstances 
to drift him away from intiimicy with Margaret Blake as easily 
as he had been led into it. The pleasant J une days would have 
remained a happy memory to him, clouded only by the Avondcr 
ing regret one feels in recalling an agreeable acquaintimccshi|) 
one has let slip without apparent roasen. 

The circumstance that aftered the charactei* of Mr. Piorrtv 
point’s recollections of that summer, occurred tJie very day Ist- 
fore liady Selina’s departiu'c would have put a stop to the Bath 
chair excursions in a natural way. 

The hay harvest was over, and the bare, still ti^dds by the 
river made such a chai iaing play-gi*ound for the children, tliat 
Margaret found it dilHcult to tempt them away fi>r longcjr 
excursions. 

There was oua es})ecially jdfusant fieM behind the Rectory 
garden, tliroiigh which a lazy, willow shaded curve of the Idle 
flowed, and no persuasion could draw the children fiom the 
water when once they liad got to play there. Margaret usually 
had her chair drawn under the shade of the hedge, and resignecl 
herself to await lier coinjianioiis’ pleasure. When she was quiU* 
alone she liked it ; there was no p?*ettior spot near Oldbury. 
Tlie town, though close at hand, was hidden by a curve of the 
hill, only the tall spire of the old church could be seen springing 
up into the sky. The wide fields were very still now the hay- 
making was over, and the little Idle could be traced for miles up 
and down the valley — a tiny silver thread vroven in and out 
among the rich gi^eens, and bi*owns, and yellows of the fields, 
widening here and there into lazy pools where the cattle stood 
ruminating. 

Margaret could sometimes recline in her chair and look over 
all this peace, till an answering }>eacefulnGRS stole into her 
heart ; at other moments it had a coiitmry effect on her. She 
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would hide her eyes suddenly, while a spasm of pain passed over 
her face, a contrasted picture had risen before her mind and 
blasted all the beauty ; she would do penance for forgetfulness 
by shutting out the sunlight and seeing only that. . 

When the childivjn were her sole companions, she could 
indulge her changeful moods secui’c from observation ; but when 
Mr. Pierrepoint came and sat on the grass at her feet, she had a 
feeling that it would be better to be moving on. She talked to 
him because it was safer for her to talk than to follow her own 
thoughts in company ; and sometimes she grew animated, and 
felt an excitement and interest in liis society such as she had 
imagined could never come to Iier again. But the interest was 
only momentary. When she thought over the interview after- 
wards, she was surprised and angry with herself for having been 
surpt'isod out of her usual reserve. 

One sultry, thundery day, she was rather annoyed at the 
urgency with which Mr. Pierrepoint seconded Elsie^s request 
that the path to the fields, instead of the road to the downs, 
should be chosen for their walk. 

Politeness obliged her to yield, but slie was vexed. The party 
could liave kept together on the upland road, and she was that 
day particularly indisposed for the long tHe-(X4Ste that an after- 
noon in the fields was sure to bring. 

She was a little more stately than usual during the ride, a little 
more silent, a little more anxious to prevent Mr. Pierrepoint 
from troubling himself to stf^ady the chair while they were^ 
going down tlie steep street. Mr. Pierrepoint was far too 
sensitive to changes of manner not to perceive this difference in 
hers. When they turned into the fitdds, he went straight to the 
river with the children, instead of seating himself by her side 
when the servant left her in her shady corner. 

He was not offended, but he had been struck, and his 
attention had been turned to her as she affected liimself in a 
way that had not occurred before. As ho stood leaning against 
a tree by the river, pretending to watch the children's manoeuvres 
with their boat, he thought more of Margarct — of Margaret her- 
self, not of the subjects they discussed together — ^than he bad 
yet done. 

He recalled sudden gleams of pleasure that liad come into her 
eyes, when one or another beautiful view had opened on her 
little quick turns of her head, disdainful or approving, 
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or the brightening of the landscape by an unexpected Bonbeani, 
had charmed them into suddeti silencea 

He must have felt these things at the time, yet it seemed as 
if he were only now conscious how deeply they had moved him. 
It would be blindness indeed not to see how siiiMjrior Maiga^et 
Blake was to any one in Oldbury. In Oldbury ! Had he ever in 
his life seen any one to be compai*ed with her anywhere 1 He did 
not choose to pursue the thought farther just then. He stooped 
down, gathered a branch of flowering willow herb, and walked 
with it in his hand to Mivrgai*et^s chair, intending to make her ob- 
serve its deUcatcly tinted leaves and carved ivory pistil. Margaret 
was not as ready to listen to a lecture on botany as usual. She was 
sitting forward, looking uneasily at some object in the next field. 

“ I have been wishing for you,” she said. “ Is not tliat a bull 
there behind the hedge ? I am not foolish enough to expect every 
bull I see to run at me, but this creature seems very restless. 
He has been gradually coming nearer to us for the last ten 
minutes, and 1 think the flutter of the children's dresses as they 
run about the field excites him. There — listen ! ” 

An angry, sullen bellow coming from behind the hedge, close 
to Margaret, made Mr. Pierrepoint turn sharply round. 

“ I don’t think the creature can got at us,” he said, “ but i 
will wheel you nearer the gat(\” 

“No, no, never mind me — the children. Ah! here they 
come. Cecil screaming — ^liow unlucky ! ” 

The child’s ciies, and the flutter of her red ri))bons, as she flew 
Jiatless past the hedge, comideted the aniinars ex^isperatioii. 
Fortunately for them they succeeded in roacliiug Mr. Pierre- 
poiiit and Margaret a second or so before it buret through the 
liedge, a few yards from whei-e the chair stood. 

“ Run to the gate with the chihlreii,” Margaret said again. 
“ Never mind me. What can it signify about me 1 ” 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not altogether lose his presence of mind, 
but he was bewildered by the conflicting claims of Uie party he 
had to protect. He could not bear to leave Margai'et, helpless 
as she was, and Cecil clung to his hands and prevented his 
doing anytliing. 

Meanwhile Margaret, by a great efiort of strength, twisted the 
Bath chair round and sat facing the bull, which was approaching 
slowly, stopping after every few paces to toss his head and roar. 
The gaze of hei* steady eyes brought him to a standstill at a little 
distance from chair, 

“ Now, now I ” she cried again. 
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By this time Steenie, who had lingered to secure his boat, 
came up, walking leisurely to show his contempt for the girls' 
terrors. Mr. Pierrepoint disengaged Cecil’s clinging hands from 
himself and put them in Steenie’s. 

Bun as fast as you can with your cousin to the gate,” be 
said. ** Don’t di^ag her down ; be careful of her. And send 
some one to us. Go at once;” for Steenie, with a boy’s 
curiosity to see what -would happen next, hesitated. 

A loud roar and another advance on the part of the bull 
decided him, and gave wings to j)Oor little Cecil’s feet. As they 
flew down the sloping field togetlu^r tlie bull half turned to 
follow them, but Margaret siiatclied a scarf from her neck, an<] 
directed his attention from them by waving it in the air. Elsi(* 
stood quite still all this time. She liad not screamed or clung 
to Mr. Pieri'cpoint as Cecil did ; and since no one had said any- 
thing about her running away, she su|>}>osed she was to stsiy 
where she was. Steenie had not held out a hand to help her ; 
she was sick and trembling with fright ; and it was easier to 
st:md still by Margaret, thougli she did not seem to know six* 
was there, tlian to run away alone. To her surprise Margaret 
stretched aii arm back, drew her into the shelter of the chair, 
and hold her close, all without once moving her head or relaxing 
her steadfast gaze. 

The strain did not continue many minutes. As soon as Mr. 
PieiTcpoint’s hands were I'elcased from Cecifs grasp, he proceeded 
to drag a stake fi-oin the hedge, and attacked the bull behind. 
Some labourers from another field shortly came to his assistance, 
and in a little time the enemy was driven off, and secured from 
attempting further mischief. 

Margaret le«ined back in the cliair wlien the danger was over, 
perfectly composed and quiet ; the colour in her cheeks had 
neither dec])ened nor faded, and she did not say a word to Elsie, 
though she kept her arms clasped round her. 

When Mr. Pierrepoint returned from the farther corner of 
the field where tlie bull had been finally captured, he was a 
little disappointed to find such a very unconcerned fixee tiu-ned 
towai'ds him. 

He came up bi-andishing his stick lightly in his hand, with a 
countenance all flushed and beaming. It had been decidedly 
an exciting adventure to him. Clergymen of his way of 
thinking have few opportunities of exeicising personal prowess, 
or giving vent (except by words) to the comhativeness they 
possibly share with oth^r men. He had not done anything so 
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muscular as dragging a stake fi'om a licdge. or chasing a li\ e 
creature acix)ss a field, since l\e left scliool. 

The exertion had made his blood flow more quickly, and had 
given liim a sense of being fully alive, and of having a body, 
wliicli he did not often experience. It was a disagreeable clieck 
to his coin])lacency to see how very quietly his companion in 
lUiiiger took it all. A little eager talk over the adventure, a 
<x>ngratulatory haud-chxsp to celebrate tlieir escape, would only 
have been natural between them after what had happened, he 
thought. It surprised and did not altogether please liim to 
hear Margaret begin to s})eak in an indifierent tone on another 
subject directly he came near. 

“ I fear our troubles are not quite over yet,” she said. ‘‘ 1 
have broken one of the wheels of the chair in turning it round, 
unci shall find it a difficult matter to get home. Perhaps I can 
manage to walk as fai‘ sis tlie field-gate, and a carnage might bo 
sent to me(‘t uui there. Will you help me up, and let me try 
what I can do ? ” 

The first attempt to move, however, brought a look of 
suflering into Margjiret’s face that caused Mr. Pierropoint to 
insist on her remaining where she was, while he hurried home 
for help. 

In a little time he leiurncil with two nuai-servants, who 
undertoook to cany Margaret and the chair as far as the 
Rectory garden, where it was agreed she and Elsie were to 
remain till a carriage could be got ready to take them up the 
liill. 

Margjiret and her bearers left the field first, and Mr. Piorre- 
point followed, cariying Elsie in his anns. 

It frightened her a good deal when Jm stooped down and 
lifted Ijer iij). She thought every one in the town would know 
about it, and point her out always as the little girl the clergy- 
man had carried in his arms. But often afterwards, wlien she 
was veiy tired, she remembered how firmly and tenderly he 
Jiad held her, and what a kind fiice it was into which she was 
forced to look closely up ; not at all like tlie face in tlie pulpit 
she stared sleepily at on Sundays. She often wondered how it 
came to look so different that day, and whether she really had 
seen the happy smile she fancied had beamed down on her as 
she laid her head on his shoulder. It helped Elsie very much 
in an after>trial that she had treasured up the kind look in her 
inemoiy, and could recall it more easily than any other look the 
same face came to wear to her in other times. 
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Steei^ and Cecil were peering from the Bectoiy garden 
door when Mr. Pierrepoint and Elsie came up. Margaret had 
already been carried in, and was renting on a garden seat. 

Mr. Pierrepoint let Elsie down softly from his arms, and 
hastened towards Margaret. 

My Uncle Stephen caiiying you ! ” said Cecil, opening her 
eyes wide, and ruffling with jealous dignity. 

‘‘You left me,” said Elsie reproachfully; “you ran away 
both of you, and left me to be tossed by that fierce bull. 1 
would not have left yon.” 

“ Oh ! I say,” cried Steenie, “ when you know it was all his 
fault. I did not want to go.” 

You did not want to go with me 1 ” pouted Cecil. “ Yon 
like Elsie best.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Steenie, putting an arm round Elsie's neck 
and kissing her roughly ; “ she 's a thousand times prettier than 
you, I can tell you. I will like her best if I choose, and you 
may tell Grandmamma and Papa that I say so, if you please — 
there, now.” 

The little dark-browed maiden 's lips pouted and trembled ; 
then she gave her small head a miniature toss. 

“ Come away, and let us feed the rabbits,” she said suddenly, 
with the air of a peraon who has taken her position and means 
to make the best of it. “You may like Elsie best if you 
please, cousin Steenie. I am going away to-moirow ; and 
Grandmamma says you are a very awkward boy. Let us play 
with the rabbits.” 

The children were soon quite happy together again ; but 
Margaret waited impatiently for the carriage that was to 
convey her home. She had refused to enter the Rectory ; she 
had never entered any house iu Oldbury but her own, and 
never meant to do so ; yet she did not like her present position 
on one of the Rectory garden .seats, with Mr. Pieirepoint 
standing near, much better than a visit to the house. And 
just then, the thought that she had taken her last ride in the 
Bath chair came vividly before her, and filled her with 
sadness. 

“ It liad been very pleasant,” she said to hei*self, “ but such 
a break in her life must never come again — never. If her 
health failed, and she became permanently disabled from walking, 
and had to confine herself altogether to the house, she must 
just bear it. She would not accept any more favours; she 
WDiild not see any more fresh faces, or allow the faintest germs 
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of interests, mid likings, that must be crashed ruthlesdy in the 
end, to creep into her heart again ; not again — never again.” 

She sat, looking fixedly at a high bank of trees beyond the 
garden, longer than she was quite aware of. Mr. Pierrepoiiit 
bt^oke into her reverie at last. 

You are admiring my favourite prospect,” he said ; I am 
vexy much attached to tliat paiidcular bank of trees. It is a 
constant delight to me all through the summer, as long as there 
is a leaf left. There is such variety in the foliage, such deli- 
cious tints and shades of green, I am never tired of looking.” 

“ But it is less beautiful just now than usual, I should think,” 
said Margaret, rousing herself to speak with difficulty. ‘‘I 
don’t know whether you have remarked it, but it strikes me 
that in midsummer, when the spring freshness has died away, 
and the autumnal tints have not come, there is a harsh 
uniformity of colouring in the woodlands — dead, dull gi'een, 
that is at times almost painful to the eye. 1 was noticing it 
as you spoke. The summer h^is climbed to its height, and is 
wearying over its work ; feeling spiritless and heavy, as if it 
had nothing more to hope for. Just as we middle-aged people 
feel sometimes, tired of life ; but oh ! such a long, long way 
most likely from the end.” 

The last sentence came out almost involuntarily. Margaret 
would have given anything to have recalled it, when she 
realized how it sounded. 

Thei'e was a moment’s pause, and then IVIr. Pierrej>oint bent 
down lower over the garden seat, and spoke quickly. 

Miss Blake — Margaiet — listen to me. I know what you 
mean. A little while ago that was tlie way the rest of my life 
looked to mo. I thought all sweetness and brightness had 
gone out of it for ever. It is not so with me now, and I found 
out the reason of the change in my feelings only an hour ago. 
I love you, Margaret. You could make all the years that 
remain to me beautiful and bright if you would — and for your- 
self — I would do my best. I would never ask what had sad- 
dened you in the past, but I would protect you as far as lies in 
the power of man fi’om sorrow in the future. We would not 
pretend to the feelings of the spring-time we have left behind 
UB ; we would be content with the tender, tranquil, autumnal 
sunshine that may be ours yet. You could give it me ; could 
my love and care make it for you, Margaret ? Don’t refuse in 
haste, if you think it possibly could.” 

He added the last sentence hurriedly, l}ecause of a sudden 
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movement Margaret made — a start, almost a i*ecoi], from him 
to the farthest comer of tlie seat on which she was reclining. 

When he ceased speaking, she covered her face with her 
liands. Mr. Pieri'epoint could only judge of the agitation she 
felt by the trenibling of the slender finger-tips that touched her 
hair ; but a sharp struggle went on in her mind during the 
moment her face was hidden. Gould it possibly bel Could it 
jwssibly be ? A month ago she would not have believed that 
such words would have had power to raise a storm in lier ; that 
the necessity of turning away from a home of her own, and the 
offer of j)rotection and love for herself would Iiave cost her 
anything; that she could have felt tempted to cling selfishly to 
a friendly hand stretched out to her. A time would come 
when she would want the help and protection sorely enough, 
but liad she any right to take it 1 

She had shut out the liglit and the sunny flower garden from 
her eyes when she begiin to tliijik ; but a faint green radiance 
stole tlirough her fingers and dazzled her still, and soft summer 
airs full of the fragrance of July roses and lilies clung round 
her, and seemed to woo her to take pity on herself. Tht* 
fragrance of the white belladonna lilies, wliicli were in full 
flower in the lloctory garden that day, always afterwards re- 
called to Margaret the struggle she then went through, and the 
final words conscience sjjoke clearly, ‘‘Not for me, not for mo.” 

After all it was hardly a minute before she took down her 
liands, and glanced up into Mr. Pien*c})oint*s face. He was 
watching her very anxiously, and as her eyes met his she seemed 
to take the measure of him, and read him down to the core of 
his heart. 

A kind, sympatlietic, impulsive man, con.scientious too, and 
trustworthy, fit enough to make a woman happy under ordinary 
cii'cuinsiances, but not the sort of j»erson to bear up under such 
a burden as anyone must take who would share Margaret’s inner 
life — not strong enough, too much boinid by tho Oi>inion of his 
own little world. 

Margaret could not help a smile dawning on her face, 
when she saw with what breathk^ss eagerness he was waiting for 
a favouvablo answer, and reflected liow" little he knew what it 
was he was wishing for. 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and there was a que^mly 
sort of pity expressed in the gestui'e, which might well have 
puzzled any one who had not followed ‘the course of her 
thoughts. 
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I don’t mean this for ^ yes,’ ” she said, smiling, ‘‘ only to 
thank you for your kind feeling towards me. Ton have made a 
mistake, and I am glad to know it has only been the thought of 
the last hour. I should not bring sunshine into your life ; 1 
should bring a deeper shadow than has ever fallen on you 
yet If you knew more about mo, you would understand why 
I say this. After to-day we shall probably not see so much of 
each other as we have done lately ; but if you ever think agtdn 
of what has passed this aftemoon, be glad and not sorry that it 
has not influenced your life.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint did not take Margaret’s oflered hand. A 
veiy bitter revulsion of feeling came over him while she was 
speaking. Her steady look up into his face, her smile, the 
quiet tone in which she had. spoken, all stung him more |)crhaps 
than any other manner of refusal would have done. 

He harl a sense — he could hardly account for it, but there it 
was — of having been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
No thought could have been more bitt(.‘r to a man who lived in 
other people’s opinion as he did. He believed that Margaw^t 
had disdained Ijim; and his love for her, which aft(;r all htid 
only come into conscious existence a few hours before, died 
in the light of her smile ; Iku' coutem])buou8 smile, as he read 
it. He was too good a n^an to allow hatred or any other evil 
jmssion to take the place of the suddenly extinguished pre- 
ference ; but there remained deeply rooted in his mind a 
feeling of impatience at the thought of Margaret, and a dis- 
like to everything tliat recalled his discomfiture, which in- 
fluenced his conduct in aftcr-tirncs more than he wa.s himself 
aware of. 

Margaret withdrew her hand when she saw he di<l not mean 
U) take it, and an embairassing silence followed. Mr. Pieri'o- 
poiut sto<Kl upright behind the garden seat, looking on the 
gi'ound, and Margaret turned her head towards the door to 
watch for the signal of release. 

It was an equal relief to both when the children ran up to say 
the carriage had come. Elsie carried a little white rabbit in her 
amis, and her face was flushed with delight. 

“ Aunt Margaret, look what Steenie has given me ! His 
prettiest lop-eared rabbit ; and he is coming to-morrow to build a 
house for it in our gai-den. Ob, T am so ha[>py ! Do look at it, 
Aunt Margaret ! ” . 

Aunt Margaret put out her hand, lifted the little cre^iture by 
its long ears from Elsie’s arms, and return e‘d it to Steenie. 
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** I am sorry, Elsie/* she said, “ very ^rry, but you cannot 
take that rabbit borne. You must let Steenie liave it hack 
again ; I cannot allow you to take it &vm him.” 

Elsie’s face became an image of dismay. 

^‘0 Aunt Margaret, Aunt Margaret, do you really mean 
that? But he gave it to me and a sudden shower of tears 
burst forth. 

Elsie did not often cry ; but this conduct of Margaret’s 
seemed such wanton cinielty, she could not understand it. 
Stt^enie looked at her compassionately for a minute, and then 
walked round to the other side of the garden seat, and touched 
his father’s arm. 

“ Do you see ? ” he said. " Papa, ask Miss Blake to let Elsie 
have the mbbit. She will listen if you ask her.” 

‘‘ You greatly overrate my influence, my boy,” Mr. Pierre- 
point said, smiling rather bitterly. I am sorry for you. You 
did a kind thing in offering your pet rabbit to your little play- 
fellow ; but you must be prepared to have your attempts at 
kindness ill I’eceived and disdained sometimes. It is a lesson we 
must ail expect to have to learn sooner or later. Miss Blake, I 
am afraid I must ask you to acc(*pt my arm to walk to the car- 
nage; it is but a step.” 

Margaret rose and took the offered arm without a word. 
She was obliged to lean rather heavily upon it, for she was 
in great pain, and she found that the careful support and 
help she needed were given to her; but though she glanced 
once or twice into her companion’s face, as she moved along 
slowly by his side dowm the gravel w^alk, she never got 
the answering farewell look, of which she would have .been 
glad. 

It took some time to place Margaret in the caniage, and 
Elsie dried her eyes just before they started, that she might 
get one last look through the oj>en door into the Rectory 
garden. 

Steenie and Cecil had carried tlie little white rabbit back 
to the grass plot, and begun to play with it again, just as they 
had all three been playing a few minutes before. The golden 
afternoon sun shone full on the grass, and on all the waving 
white lilies and deep coloured July roses in the garden beds 
behind. 

It looked like a little bit of paradise to Elsie, and somehow 
ehe knew by Margaret’s face that she should never be allowed 
to enter it again. 
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When the garden door closed, and there was nothing to look 
at but the hot stony streets, she was disposed to burst out again 
into a passion of tears. But Margaret drew her into her arms, 
and b^t her face over her, and Elsie felt one large tear after 
another fall on her cheek from Margaret’s eyes. She lay still, 
hashed and fnghtened, her childish anger and sense of cruel 
wrong thrust aside by a dim perception of a deeper sorrow than 
her own near her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MISS BERRV HAS A SECRET. 

Lady Selina and Cecil took tlieir depjirture from Oldbury on 
the day following the events recorded in our last chapter, and 
the town’s people had the satisfaction of seeing the old routine 
of life, which her coming had invaded, re-estjiblished at the 
Rectory. 

Mr. Pieirepoint spent as much time in his study, and was as 
seldom seen half a mile beyond the precincts of his parish, as 
formerly. The hollyhocrks and spicy clove carnations and great 
Malmaison roses in the Rectory gaixlen died out one after the 
other, and hung their withered heads forlornly on their stalks, 
witliout any one taking the trouble to cut them off, just as they 
had done every summer since Mi's. Pierrepoint died ; and about 
the bouse itself there was no sign of preparation, not so much as 
a fresh coat of jiaint given to the sun -blistered garden door, to 
suggest to the busiest head in Oldbury that its master had «r 
motive for putting the best face on his dwelling. Of course, 
everybody talked a groat deal about this, only a little less than 
they would have talked if measures of renovation had actually 
lieen set on foot in the old house. 

Close observers, comparing notes during long morning calls, 
could not but come to the conclusion that a very abrupt 
tennination bad been put to the intimacy all Oldbury had 
watched and speculated about during the summer. 

It became quite certain at last that a week, a fortnight, a 
whole month had ]>as8ed without Mr. Pierrepoint’s having once 
walked up the hill as far as the Blakes’ house, towards which 
Ilia steps had so invariably tended a few weeks ago. 

Mrs. Lutridge professed not to feel the smallest curiosity 
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about the matter, and would not allow conjectui'es to be utterod 
in her presence. She knew what had taken place, she said, as 
well as if she had stood between Mr. Pierrepoint and Margaret 
during every one of their interviews, and heaid all they said 
to ea^ other. The histoiy of theii* intimacy and ruptiii*e 
was only too plain to her. Miss Blake had had a design on 
Mr. Pierrepoint ever since she fii*st came to Oldbuiy ; nobody 
could deny that her efforts this summer had been desperate 
indeed. Her want of delicacy had at length opened Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s eyes to her designing cliaracter, and he was now', 
very properly, manifesting his displeasure, by withdrawing his 
countenance from her and her family. 

Mrs. Lutridge could only hope that the lesson w'ould not be 
lost on other young ladies she could name, and that tlie culprit 
herself would feel Sie disapproval of her fellow-towTiswomen in 
a becoming manner. 

When the invigorating autumnal w^eather set in, Margaret's 
strength was so far restored that she was able to resume her 
walks down the hill to church, and was occasionally to l>e met 
on the I’oads near the town, liand in band with Elsie. 

More than one of the tract committee ladies had the satisfac* 
tion of witnessing a rencontre in the streets between her and 
Mr. Pierrepoint. It was an agitating moment for the ob- 
servers, who were naturally very much afraid of missing any- 
thing that w'as to be seen ; but the principals conducted 
themselves writh perfect coolness. Mr, Pierivpoiut lifted his hat 
perhaps the eighth part of an inch higher for Margaret than he 
would have done for any other lady in the town, just as had 
been observed before, and Margaret bent her beautiful head 
gi'avely ; and then they had pass^ each other, and the keenest 
eyed bystander had nothing further to say about tlieir meeting. 

Only Elsie could have told how tightly Mai’garet's hand 
closed over hers when Mr. Pierrepoint first came in sight, and 
how she raised her handkerchief to her lips after he had passed 
to hide even from her eyes that they w^ere trembling a little. 

All the time this gossip about Margaret circulated in the 
town, — and it lasted quite through the autumn, till the ai)j>ear' 
anoe of the winter bonnets and mantles in the shop window^s 
gave a new turn to thought in Oldbury, — the i}erson who really 
suffered from its prevalence w as Miss Berry. Her misery in 
listening to it was not caused chiefly by the certainty she had 
that Mrs. Lutridge held her partially responsible for the 
scandal, on account of her officiousness in procuring the loan of 
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the Bath cliair ; she was troubled by a question of duty, wiiieh 
|)^lexed her mind every time Miss Blake’s conduct was com- 
mented upon in her presence. 

She found herself in the jiecuHar position of being the one 
[lerson in Oldbury, besides Margaret and Mr. Pierrepoiut, who 
really did know what had passed between them, and she could 
not make up her mind whether she should be doing them the 
truest kindness by concealing her information, or by making it 
public. 

It was tlie most embanmsing event that Lad ever occurred 
to her in her whole life ; and sometimes, when she was sitting 
alone ^n her own little room, she gi'ew so agitated, going over all 
(.he little circumstances that had brought the knowledge to her, 
that she was obliged to put her work down and walk about the 
room to quiet herself. 

To think of Mr. Pierroix)int having told her something about 
himself that nobody else iu Oldbury knew ! It was almost 
awful, but at the same time it was so interesting, and gave her 
so much to think about, that she could not help being glad it 
had hap})ened. 

The lirst link in the chain of events that led to so important 
a result was her having taken upon herself to call at the Blakes 
on the day J.ady Selina left the town, just to let dear little 
Elsie know that her young friend had borne the pain of quitting 
Oldbury better than might have been expected. 

She sat chatting with Mrs. Blake till late in the afternoon, 
and just as she was taking leave the study door o]>ened, and 
Margaret and Mr. Blake came out together. Mr. Blake hastily 
shuffled l>a€k into his sanctuary when he caught sight of Miss 
Berry standing iu the drawing-room doorway, but Margaret 
came forward, moving slowly across the hall with the feeble 
step that took something from her stateliness at that time, and 
made her n moi'e approachable pei-son in Miss Beny’s esti- 
tnation. 

She had a book in her hand, and instead of passing into the 
room she waited, supporting herself against the door-post, till 
Mrs. Blake concluded some last words. All at once it flashed 
into Miss Berry’s mind to remark what a singularly beautiful 
person Margai^t Blake was, after all. The Oldbury ladies had 
spoken dispaitigiugly of her beauty one to another ; but just 
now, looking up at her as she stood, it was vciy difficult not to 
acknowledge how striking it was. 

The efibrt of moving acims the hall liad brought a lovely 
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flush to her checks ; her lips were parted, and trembled as if 
with some words slie was ea^er to get said ; her lai*ge dark eyes 
had a softening dew over them, which made them look tender 
and wistful beneath their thick silky lashes, and exquisitely 
cuiwed black brows. 

The handsome features were familiar enough — yet this was a 
new sight. It was the jierfect lifeless statue changing into a 
tender, suffering, and loving woman under her eyes. If Miss 
Berry had been a classical scholar, she might have l)een re« 
minded of Pygmalion ; as it wts, she thought of Mr. Pierre- 
point ; and acknowledged suddenly to herself that his admiration 
for Margaret Blake was not sncli an utterly incomprehensible 
infatuation, as the Oldbury ladies had been accustomed to 
call it. 

I am going to ask you to do me a kindness,*’ Margaret 
began as soon its Mra. Blake’s sentence was ended. “ You have, 
frequent opportunities of seeing Mr. Pierrepoint, will you 
return this book into his own hands ? It is one for which he 
has a special value, and I do not like to send it to the house by 
a servant for fear it should lie mislaid. I shall be easy if you 
undertake to deliver it.” 

“But, my dear Miss Blake,” Miss Berry interi)o«ed, too 
much taken aback by the contradiction this speech gave to 
her thoughts to conceal her surpiisc ; “ my dear Miss Blake — 
anything I can do, I am sure — but Mr. Pierrepoint — I cannot 
claim anything like the intimacy — an old and deeply indebted 
friend no doubt I consider myself, and always on the pleasantest 
of terms — ^but with you — though I don’t pretend to know any- 
thing about gentlemen under these circumstaiiccs, I am nearly 
sure he would prefer your giving him back the book yourself 
wh^n he comes here again.” 

Margaret drew herself up from her reclining posture to her 
stateliest height. “ I am not likely to see Mr. Pierrepoint again 
at present,” she said coldly ; “ and as he will probably want 
this book — ^it is a manuscript book, you see — you will be really 
doing him a kindness by undertaking my commission.” 

She placed’ the volume in Miss Beiry’s hand, and moved on 
into the room as if there was no more to be said. Miss Berry 
turned to Mrs. Blake for an explanation, and discovei'ed by the 
lengthening of the* old lady’s kind face, that she too had been 
disagreeably surprised by what she had just heard. She gazed 
wistfully and s^iy after her daughter, as she threw herself 
down into an arm-chair by the open window, and leaned her 
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head back with closed eyes ; and Miss Berry fancied she read a 
great deal in the mother’s look. 

While she walked down the hill to her own home, she 
meditated on the little scene till the right explanation of it 
grew quite clear to her mind. 

There had been a quarrel between Mr. Pierrepoint and 
Margaret — a lover’s quarrel. Mrs. Blake, knowing the true 
state of her daughter’s heart, was grieved to hear that they 
were not likely soon to meet again. Miss Berry did not pretend 
to much experience herself, and she never read novels, but she 
was fully jfienetrated with the popular opinion that lovers, even 
when, like Margaret and Mr. Pierrepoint, they did not happen 
to be quite young lovers, must go through a certain amount of 
misunderstandings and mutual tomientings before their court- 
ship could come to a satisfactory termination. She remembered 
long ago Imving transcribed in her copy book that the quarrels 
of lovers were the renewing of love.” 

But then, Miss Blake did look so very resolute, and Mr. 
Pierrepoint was not just the man to get over a rebuff, or slight, 
all at once. A man of his consequence, so accustomed to be 
looked up to by eveiy one in the town, could not be expected to 
be very placable, even when he was in love. 

Miss Berry grew (][uite excited, and her heart beat very 
(piickly, as she walked down the hill. Taking tliis book back 
to Mr. Pierrepoint appeared to her quite a serious matter. 
Tlie happiness of two i)eople’s lives might depend on the way in 
which she acquitted herself of the task. A very judicious per- 
son, or one who had had the experience of Mi*s. Lutridge for 
example, would j)robably be able to put in some little concilia- 
tory word that might change the whole aspect of affairs. 

Miss Berry wondered whether it would be given to her to say 
anj’^thing when the right moment came. She felt very solemn 
and nervous, as she mounted the Rectory steps, and gave her 
timid knock at the door. 

The lamp was already lighted in the study, but Mr. Pierre- 
point wiis only jiacing up and down the dark end of the long 
low room wlieii Miss Berry entered. 

While he came forward to meet her, she sent a lupid glance 
round, which brought the characteristic aspect of the place 
vividly before her: the hopeless accumulation of dust on the 
ornamental knick-knacks which had been introduced into the 
study to gi\'e it a cheerful air in Mre. Pierrepoint’s time ; the 
narrow ti’ack in the carpet worn tlireadbare by the restless 
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pacing up and down of a single pair of feet ; the ink-atains on 
the cover of the loaded centre table, where just one comer had 
been hastily cleared for the teartray, with its two cups, and 
untidily cut plate of bimd and butter. Steenie was keeping 
his father waiting for tea as usual, and it was not a suf&ciently 
inviting meal to make any one impatient to sit down to it. 

“ To be sure,” Miss Berry reflected, ‘‘ what helpless creatures 
men are when they are left to themselves ; a single woman can 
manage to live in tolerable comfort, but a single man ! — And 
those good-for-nothing servants at the Rectory do so want the 
eye of a strict mistress over them. Yes, it would be a pity to 
let the opportunity slip.^' 

By this time Mr. Pierrepoint had come within the circle of 
the lamp-light, and was holding out his hand. “You wish to 
speak to me. Pray take a seat. I trust there is nothing wrong 
in your district ; no case of serious illness you have come to teli 
me of.” 

It never occurred to him that she could possibly liave anything 
to say personally interesting to him. Miss Beiry felt dreadfiilly 
embarrassed in opening her mission. 

“ I — I have not been into my district this afternoon, 1 ha^ 
been up the hill to call on the Blakcs.” 

“Indeed ! ” There was an icy chilliness in the tone ; but t<» 
set against that, Miss Berry did not fail to observe that Mi-. 
Pierrepoint started at the mention of the Blakes’ name, and that 
the colour rushed ra]>idly into his face, which had struck her as 
somewhat paler tlian usual when she cntei-ed the room. He had 
very little command of countenance ; he was at the mercy of 
any one who chose to study him. 

Miss Berry was too considerate and reverential to give more 
than one rapid glance, and then she hurried on — 

“ Yes, I have been up the hill to the Blakes’ this afternoon ; 
just a little neighbourly visit of inquiry, you understfind. They 
'are not well any of them, and it struck me that Miss Margaret 
in particular looked a good deal out of spirits. It may be the 
weather — ^most likely it is the weather that affects her, but ’’ 

Mr. Pierrepoint leaned over the table to turn down the lamp, 
which flared uncomfortably in his eyes ; and as Miss Ben-v 
could not talk to him while his back was turned, and did not 
know how to take up the thread of her sentence when he faccnl 
her again, there was a long pause. Mr. Pierrepoint broke it, 

“ You did not come here to teli me that Miss Blake was out 
of spirits, I suppose ? ” he asked gently, but with the touch of 
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sarcasm in tone and manner which was his onljr weapon of 
defence in moments of extreme pit)vocation. Mw Beny was 
pushed to the last degree of nerrous incobermiee. 

I said I should feel intrusiye/’ she exclaimed almost tear- 
fully ; ^^and I do. 1 was as sorry as a person could possibly be^ 
when Miss Blake insisted on my bringing back this book to 
you. ‘ I am certain Mr. Pieirepoint would prefer/ I remon- 
strated ; but there was no manner of use in my speaking, and 
if 1 did remark to myself that Miss Blake looked disappointed 
when she spoke of not seeing you again soon, it was, I assure 
YOU, quite without any impertinent intention — I might have 
lieen more guarded perhaps, but when one’s feelings are con- 
(jemed ” 

Mr. Fierrepoint put out his hand to receive the volume 
Miss Berry tendered to him ; then perceiving that no end to 
lier sentence was likely to come, he said deliberately, “I should 
wish to know exactly what took place. When you speak of 
disappointment, do you allude to any remaik intended for my 
ears) Had you any uiossag(‘ to deliver to me with this 
book i ” 

“ No,” said Miss Berry reluctantly ; there was not any- 
thing that could be precisely called a message, but Miss Blake 
spoke of not seeing you again. Oh, dear ! I know I am very 
wrong. I have no right to say a word, or interfere in any 
way ; — but such an old friend ! and having yours and Steeaic’s 
interests so at heart ! and the room and everything looking so 
forlorn ! — ^if there is anything I can do, dear Mr. Fierrepoint, I 
am sure you comprehend — if there has been any little misunder- 
standing that a mutual fiiend iniglit clear up ; any little, if 1 
may use the phrase, friendly quarrel, you know, that, only 
wants a word of explanation to set it right.” 

More vividly than before the colour flew to Mr. Fierrepoint’s 
face, and his fingers grew white with the energy with which 
they closed over the book he was holding. 

Miss Berry stood panting with excitement for a full minute 
after she had fluttered to the end of her sentence, before he 
could command his voice ; and when he spoke there w^as more 
passion in his tone tlian any one in Oldbury had ever heard in 
it before. am not in the habit of quarrelling with my 
piu'ishlonors,” he said. ‘‘You misunderstand this matter 
entirely. Nothing has passed between myself and Miss Blake 
that requires explanation or interference of any kind. If I can 
at any time be of use to her, as the clergyman of her palish. 
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I shall be as ready to serve her as any other member of my 
congregation; otherwise I 'must heg you not again to couple 
our* names together.*’ 

Mr. Fierrepoint turned away as he finished i^iia speech, and 
began to pace up and down the room in great excitement, and 
all sorts of terrible thoughts rushed through Miss Berry’s braiti. 
What had .Margaret Blake done] What could Mr. Piem» 
point have found out about her, to make him 8{)eak so 
severely and look so angry? What an inexcusable liberty 
this mistimed attempt of hers proved to be. She should never 
be able to hold up her head again. She wished she could sink 
through the floor, or escape by the window, without having to 
say good-bye. 

When Mr. Fierrepoint came up to her again, he was struck 
by the perplexed, awe-struck expression on her face, and his 
vexation on his own account was checked by a sudden com- 
punctious thought for Margaret. 

He remembered that Miss Berry was the only friend she had 
in the busy, gossiping, uncharitable little town. His rupture 
with the Blakes would set innumerable tongues wagging against 
lier, and she would ceHainly never take the trouble to defend 
herself against any scandal, however monstrous. It was only 
right there should be some one in jjossession of the true stak* 
of the case who could speak in her defence if nccassary. 

It was a very unwelcome conviction to him. He paced back 
into the dark part of the room to try to reason it away. 
Hardly anything could have galled him more than to feel 
obliged to open out such a passage in liis life as his rejection 
by Margaret Blake to such an auditor as Miss Berry. Every 
sensitive nerve in his body winced, as he imagined to himself 
bow the story would sound when it re-issued from her lips, 
interlarded with exaggerated expressions of pity and wonder. 
He told himself that within twenty-four hours after he had 
s|>oken, the whole history, and her comments on it, would be 
affording amusement to every one in Oldbuiy. 

It was a hard struggle, but there was mucli generosity in his 
character not as yet cxtinguislied by the adulation to which he 
had been exposed in Oldbury ; and when he had com{)leted a 
second turn down the room, and come back to the spot where 
Miss Berry stood, liLs resolution was taken. 

** Miss Berry,” he began, “ I must not allow you to caiTy 
away a false impression from any tiling I have said to-day. 
You are a friend of Miss Bhike^s. It will gratify you to know 
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tBat, though I shall probably see little of her in future, nothing 
has occurred to lessen in the slightest degree my esteem and 
admiration for her chai'acter. The case‘ is quite simple ; it 
may be well that you should understand it. I have made Miss 
Blake an offer of marriage, and she has refused me.” 

Mr, Pierrepoint drew up his head, and stood very upright 
and tall before Miss Berry as he spoke, but his face was all 
glowing and trembling with the effort and emotion it cost him 
to speak, and a suspicious moisture gathered in his eyes. In 
recalling the scene afterwards, Miss Berry could never make 
out, to her own satisfaction, whether it was very humble or 
very j)roud he had looked. She only knew there was some- 
thing in his face, the remembrance of which she was sorry to 
tliink she must always keep to herself ; it did her so much 
more good than any of his Sunday sermons. She never had a 
clear idea what answer she made, or how she got out of the 
room." She had an impression that Mr. Pien*epoint marched 
to the front door and set it open, before she had recovered her 
astonishment enough to frame a coherent sentence, and that 
she had passed into the street with nothing but a ciutsey by 
way of farewell. 

It was foolish, when there was so much that might have been 
said, and when, with a little presence of mind, she might at least 
have ascertained whether Mr, Pierrepoint wished the communi- 
cation he had made to lier to bo kept secret or published abroad. 
Few |>eople who knew Miss Berry would have given her credit 
for strength of mind to resolve on secrecy, and maintain it as she 
did all tlirough the autumn. She had some qualms of conscience 
whenever she heard IMargai’et spoken against, but she was 
tolembly well convinced that her accusers would not really be 
mollified towards her if the truth were made known, and that 
she was serving her best by keeping her own counsel. Margaret 
Blake, defeated in lier liopes, and forsaken by her admirer, 
might come in time to be forgiven, and regarded by her neigh- 
bours with a ctjrtain sort of kindness ; but Margaret Blake 
beloved, and yet scorning the lot other people coveted, was an 
object that Oldbury could not be expected to regard with any 
degree of tolerance. 

In the lengthening autumn evenings. Miss Berry did a great 
deal of gentle moralizing on the strange freaks of fate as she sat 
by her window and watched the reflection of Mr. Pierrepoint's 
figure crossing and recrossing the blind in the house opposite. 
She thought of that patch in the study carj^et wliich must be 
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getting more and more threadbare every day, and of the dust ou 
the ornaments, and of the general misdoings of the Rectory 
servants, and then pictured how different it might have been 
by this time if only Margaret Blake had been like other Oldbury 
young ladies, or if Mr. Fierrepoint had had the good fortune to 
fix his affections in one of the many quarters where they would 
have been properly appreciated. Dear ! dear ! dear ! and the 
lonely years of people's lives slip^>ed by all the same as if they 
were happy. Two, who might have been one, but for some un- 
spoken word or misunderstood gesture, wore out their solitary 
hours apart, year after yeai*, and had no beautiful history of 
mutual help and perfected destinies to carry away with them 
when the end came. Well, it was a comfort to know that all 
was ordered, and that there was a sufficient reason for every- 
thing that happened, if one did but know it. 

Miss Berry roused herself to ring for candles when she 
reached this conclusion, and detain^ the little maid who 
brought them for an hour’s instruction in Sciipture history and 
geogiaphy, illustrated by the map. 

It would not do to let oneself grow melancholy, she said to 
herself ; and in counting up J oshua’s battles, and telling over 
the deeds of lion-hearted men of old times who slew lions in 
pits, and ^'ent bears and wolves asunder, Miss Berry escaped 
f3X>m Oldbury cares for awhile, and went to bed happy, with a 
little glow of enthusiasm in her mind, which lifted her to a 
greater height above the Oldbury atmosphere than her neigh- 
bours for the most part ever succeeded in attaining. 
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CHAPTER X 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Christmas passed before Oldbury had anything fresh to excite 
itself about, and then in the sharp, short January days, when 
the country was looking its worst, Sir Cecil Russell came to pay 
a visit at the Rectory, bringing his little daughter with him. 

He slipped into the place so quietly, and looked so unimpor> 
tant, that it was only giuduall}’’ in the course of a day or two 
that Oldbury awoke to the im}x>rtance of the event that had 
occurred. * 

Sir Cecil Russel, the great traveller, about whose explorations 
ill the far East so much had been written and conjectured ; who 
liad had the honour (so it was affirmed) of being questioned about 
his adventures by the Queen herself; to think of his having 
been four days in Oldbury without any one discovering who he 
was, or paying him any special attention ! 

Mrs. Lutridge was aghast. She wished it to be generally 
understood, however, that she did not feel herself in any degree 
to blame. What can tlie ladies of a place do, she expostulated, 
when the gentlenion are so tiiciturn, and so remiss in imparting 
news to their wives when they come in of an evening, as some 
|>eople she could name 1 And now for Mr. Lutridge and his 
friends to be talking of giving one of their odious public dinners 
to Sir Cecil ! where the ladies were to bo thrust into a gallery 
apaH, and compelled to listen in silence to their husbands^ 
six?eches, as if any fair idea of the intelligence of Oldbury could 
be given to Sir Cecil by such a procei'ding. She herself proposed 
a decorated tea in the girls* school room, at the close of which 
Sir Cecil might be requested to give an account of his travels^ 
with such information about the Ix)st Tribes as he must, doubt- 





leBB, hBffre (^thered during Iub sojentm in Smptore landB. 
Undi»rBtand^ the subject thoroughly herself^ she should have 
no objection to crossHiuestion him and draw out his views. 

How Sir Cecil managed to escape both the dinner and the tea> 
without turning all the inhabitants of Oldbury, male and 
female, into deadly enemies, Mr. Pierrepoint never was able to 
understand. There was a very marked contrast in appearance 
and in character between the brothers<in>law. Sir Cecil was 
short and dark, like all the Bussels, as Lady Selina was fond of 
saying, a brisk, alert, little man, whose keen eyes seemed to see 
everything. -He explored Oldbury and its neighbourhood as if 
it had been Central Asia ; and by the end of the first week had 
h|td long conversations with most of the town’s people ; and 
Imew moi'e about their circumstances and understood their 
characters better than Mr. Pierrepoint had contrived to do after 
living among them fifteen years. 

While Sir Cecil remained at the Rectory, Miss Berry was in 
no danger of being depressed with sad tlioughts about her oppo- 
site neighbour. When the wind blew in a certain quarter, and 
obliged her to open her window to keep lier fire from smoking, 
she could hear sounds of laughter, — quite boisterous, boyish 
laughter, — coming across the street. 

Certainly, she reflected, men get over their love ti*oubles more 
easily than women. It is hardly worth while to pity them 
much. So long as they have companionship it does not much 
matter to them whether it is one person’s or another s. 

It was not sentimental, but it was cheerful ; and Miss Berry 
got many pleasant dissolving views of what went on in the 
opposite house during the short dark days of Sir Cecil’s visit. 

People who had not such vantage ground for observation 
contented themselves witli admiiing Sir Cecil’s kindness of 
heart, as evinced by tlie care he took of his little dark-eyed 
daughter, and by the close intimacy and affection that seemed 
to subsist between the pair. 

It was a wonderful sight, they said, to see the little maiden 
walking up the aisle on Sundays, between her father and her 
uncle, with that air of ownei’shiii in them both she put on, and 
then to observe the soft look that came over Sir CeciVs face 
as he lifted her on a hassock and smoothed her blown hair from 
her face with dexterous fingers like a woman!s, and to notice 
afterwards how he kept her little brown hand close clasped in 
his throughout all the service. 

No one in all Oldbury, however, thought as much of Sir Cecil, 
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or envied his little daughter the possession of such a father^ 
as did Elsie Blake. She had not thought much of fathers 
hitherto ; she had fancied them either fat, red faced, and 
gruff voiced, like old Mr. Adams, who frightened her by 
chucking her under the chin when he met her in the streets ; 
or thin, grave, and bald headed, like Mr. Lutridge, who 
walked b^ind the rest of his family into church, cariying the 
prayer books, and never seemed to be much regarded by 
any one. 

When she had seen Sir Cecil she changed her mind, and 
resolved tliat, in all the stories she invented for the future, the 
children should have fathers who should look at them as Sir 
Cecil looked at his child, and mothers with light curls, and pre- 
cisely the same laughing eyes she had seen in the picture Craw- 
ford had shown her. * • 

Once or twice, just as she was dropping to sleep, she fancied 
that a figure, taller and handsomer than Sir CeciFs, but with 
the same kind face, came to the side of her bed, and looked 
fondly at her, and when she jumped up wide awake, and saw 
only the white bed curtains, and the night light on the table 
showing dimly the doors of the cupboard opposite where the 
picture was, she wontlered whether there might not be on the 
same shelf another portrait wearing just the fatherly look she 
had seen in her dream. Crawford had not chosen to say any- 
thing about that other picture ; but it might be there, and the 
Iverson it represented might not be dead. Why sliould he be 
dead ] Cecil’s father had been away a long, long time, and had 
come back. Why should not a father come back to her, and 
make all her beautiful dream stones tnie? So Elsie argued 
with heraelf till she dropped asleep again. 

One day Elsie and Margaret met the Rectory party walking 
by the river, about a quarter of a mile from the town. The 
path was too narrow for either group to slip by witlnait fairly 
confronting the other. 

Cecil, w’ho was perched on her father's shoulder, looked down 
with a little patronizing nod and smile to Elsie. 

“ See, I have got my father now,” her look said ; “ I don’t 
care for aiiy one else. Don’t you envy me 1 ” and Elsie’s speak- 
ing face gi’ew red and wistful as she glanced upwards, and did 
not smile in answer to her former playfellow’s greeting. She 
felt somehow that there was a great, an immense distance 
between herself walking on the path by Margaiet, and Cecil 
perched on her father’s shoulder. 
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Sir Cecirs quick eyes read tlie pitiful enti^ty in Elsie’s face, 
though he did not quite understand what it meant. 

“There,” he said good-naturedly, “that pretty little girl looks 
as if she wanted to speak to you. Oo and shake hands with 
lier.” 

An awkward pause of a minute followed. The two little 
girls held each other’s hands in shy silence ; and Mr. Pieri^epoint; 
after clearing hLs voice twice, addressed some commonplace 
i-emarks to Margaret about the scasonableness of the weather, 
and the long continuance of the frost. 

Sir Cecil heard the constrained tones with wonder ; and 
though, after a quick glance at Margaret, he ttirned to the 
children again, he could not help listening curiously for her 
reply. The clear low tones struck agi*ceably on his ear. He 
must look once again. Could that be an Oldbury lady 1 Why 
had he not heard a great deal about her before 1 

Margaret’s reply was spoken with more com|>osure than had 
been Mr. PieiTe[)oint’s question, but Sir Cecil detected soine-- 
thing in her tone and manner that showed emotion of some 
sort. 

He smiled to himself as he glanced from one speaker to the 
other. Was this an incipient romance he was getting a glimpse 
into, or how was it ? Had he been wasting a good deal of 
symfiathy on his friend all thi.s time while he was supposing 
him to be still dwelling on the old son’ow 1 

At any ratt? his curiosity impelled him to make a few leading 
remarks, when they resumed their walk. 

“ What a lovely child ! ” he began. “ Hov Leslie would like 
to paint her. The mother is very handsome too, but in a 
different style. Is she a widow? I observed she was in 
mourning, though not widow’s mounting.” 

“ Widow’s mourning — Miss Pdake,” Mr. Pierrepoint answered 
rather confusedly and colounng a little. “Oh, she always weal’s 
a dark dress ; I did not notice anything particular about it to- 
day. Tlie child is her niece.” 

“ She is not an Oldbury pei'son, surely ? ” 

“ Her family has been living iu Oldbury some years.” 

There was clearly nothing further to be learned from Mr. 
Pierrepoint ; but Sir Cecil was not satisfied. 

During the two or three days he roinained in Oldbury after 
this rencontre he contrived once or twice to introduce Margaret 
Blake’s name while conversing with his acquaintance in the 
town, and wjls very speedily put in possession of all that was 
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Jcnowii, and a great deal of what was being said and conjectiiix^d 
about her and her family by the ill-natured gossips of the 
jdaoe. 

He either attached some importance to Mrs. Lutridge’s 
.mysterious innuendoes, or was more disgusted than he had. 
hitherto been by the uncharitable dispositions evinced by his 
brother-in-law’s parishioners, for the effect of his investigatioii 
was to make him take leave of his friend with a somewhat 
.anxious lieaH. 

I wish I could take you away with me to-morrow — ^you and 
Steenie,” he said on the last evening. “ I don’t know which of 
you the place disagrees with most thtMroughly. Steenie will be 
the most unmanageable, conceited little niscal in England if he 
and Mrs. Lutridge are allowed to pit their wits against each 
other much longer ; and you ** 

Sir Cecil put his hand on Mr. Pierrepoint’s shoulder siS he 
spoke, and smiled the sudden sweet smile that made his thin 
dark face so pleasant to look at sometimes. ‘‘As for you — 
well, I suppose, since you have chosen to curl yourself up in a 
hole for Mteen years and never move, it is natural you should 
not perceive how rusty you are getting, and what a number of 
weedy crotchets are growing over you, for want of something to 
mb against. I don’t know w^hether you or Steonio require the 
friction of your equals most.” 

“ Never iniiul me,” Mr. Pieivepoint said, evincing a litth*. 
“ The mould and the rust you si>eak of must stay ; it is too late 
— 1 could not bear the mbbiug process. I know so much of my- 
self as that, and am quite convinced, not only that I have become 
unfit for more active work, but that I am doing my duty here 
very imperfectly. You would not think me in danger of growing 
vain, however, if you knew how the flattery bestowed on me by 
my f^rieiids here weighs me dowm, and oppresses me.” 

“ Of course it does. 1 can imagiiio y)eifectly how it must 
feel to be standing on a high jxxlestal, an inch wde, wutli 
hundreds of stupid faces stiiring iijn How giddy the head, 
and cramped the limbs mxist become in time ! Why don’t you 
step down and face your equals ’? ” 

“ You forget iny sacred profession ; how^ can I step dowui I 
I am diffei*ently situated from you, with different temptations, 
and different helps and privileges.” 

“ Ah, there it is, the helps and privileges ! You have 
surely a discipline of your own, superiors to obey, and fellow- 
workers to sym^Xithize with all over the world. Why need you 
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stand alone, feeling as if Oldbury were the only place in the 
world, and your church the one sjKJt where truth was spoken ; 
with all the doctrines coming stiuight out of your own head ? 
No wonder you ai-e weighed down witli responsibility/’ 

They were approaching a line of thought where they hud 
often ^sagreed before. Mr. Pierrepoint shook his head quickly. 
** No, no, you shall not plunge me into a theological discussion 
to-night. Come back to Steen ie ; I i*eally do want your advitM^ 
there.” 

He proceeded to relate some escapades of his soii’Sj at whicJi 
Sir Cecil would only laugh heartily, but the result of the 
•conversation was that Sir Cecil carried a point lie had long ha<l 
in view, and Steenie was made siij^remely liapj^y the next 
morning by being told he had taken leave of the Oldbuiy 
Orammar School for ever, and was to begin his career at Eton 
as soon as the Christmas lioHday.s were ended. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SLOW SWEET YEARS THAT BRINGS US ALL THINGS GOOD. 

Time passed on, and, as Miss Beny expected, the ill-will of the 
Oldbury ladies towanls Margaret Blake gi’adually died away. 

They forgave her her giand air, and her pirik-and-white 
complexion, and her brilliant eyes, wlien they were once 
thoroughly convinced that these advantages w-ere not likely to 
obtain for her anything they coveted. In spite of them all she 
was, year by year, slii)ping down into an iinmistakeable old 
maid as securely as the plainest middle-aged lady in Oldbury ; 
it was really hardly worth while now to make disj^araging 
remarks upon her. 

As the brilliant complexion faded, and lines of care deepened 
on her brow and about her mouth, people began to say it was a 
j)ity, and to w’onder that such and such an Oldbury gentle- 
man had never thought of manying Margaret Blake. 

She and her father continued to hold themselves aloof from 
their neighbours, and to look as unlike other people as ever ; 
but, then — “Yes,” people began to calculate, “they had 
actually been living eiglit, ten, twelve years in Oldbury, and 
all that time they had walked ovit at the same hours every 
day, and passed and repassed other Oldbury people in the 
streets, and dealt at the same sliops, and gone to church 
l egularly every Sunday. They could no longer be looked uj^on 
as aliens, and if they were odd and exclusive, had not Oldbury 
as good a right to have eccentric people living in it as any 
other town V' 

After all has been said that can be said about the disadvan- 
tages of living in a naiTOw, gossip-loving circle of acquaintance, 
it must be allowed tliat other feelings besides rancour and ill- 
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will spring up in the heart fi*om a habit of close obs^vation 
of one’s neighbours. One can’t watch a young face fading 
into a middle-aged one, and know pretty well the nature 
of the disappointment and cares that are graving the wrinkles 
on it one by one, without having a certain fellow-feeling 
for^its owner, who is slipping down-hill side by side with 
ourselves. 

On the Sunday when Mrs. Lutridge fii-st found it necessary to 
use an eye-glass to read the lessons in church, she looked across 
at old Mrs. Blake fixing her spectacles deliberately on her nose, 
with a feeling of complacency towards her she had never 
experienced before. 

She felt constrained to stop her as they left the church 
together, and inquire particularly after her health, and express 
her hope that Mr. Blake did not find the walk up the hill too 
much for him this summer. 

So it crept on, one little neighbourly attention after another, 
offered with a genuine good-wdll, which even Margaret had not 
the heart altogether to repulse ; and when Elsie grew up into 
even greater beauty than her aunt had posssssed on first 
coming to Oldbury, no over-critical eyes were bent on her to 
8[>y out faults, and no disparaging tongues employed themselves 
in her dispraise. 

Her loveliness did not dazzle the Oldbury people’s eyes any 
more than did the beauty of their own river, or the sunsets on 
their own downs, which strangers made such a fuss about, and 
which natives took as a matter of course. 

Her fellow-townswomen had watched her grow up, and wei’e 
used to her. They remembered when her golden curls were 
first gathered up from her neck, and twisted into the shining 
coils that bound her head now. They had seen the modest 
maiden shyness grow into the blue eyes that had stared frankly 
at them from the unconscious child’s face. One stylo of beauty 
had slid into another before their eyes so gradually that they 
found nothing to remark upon or find fault with. 

Elsie reached her seventeenth birthday, and was almost as 
tall as Aunt Margaret before it occurred to any one to observe 
that she was growing up. 

The uneventful years that changed her from a child into a 
woman glided swiftly by with the elder members of the Blake 
family, Margaret marked their passage with a sort of surprise. 
The giaef that had darkened her life was as ever present with 
her as in former years ; but she had grown accustomed to its 
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weighty and it no longer hid eTeiything jdse fromiher as it had 
dense at first . 

When she was reading and wxitiDg for her fisither, her old 
pleasure in the studies he still unweariedly pursued came bads: 
to her almost against her will. She could not help ackiiowledg> 
ing that there were things in the world worth living for, that 
had no connection whatever with her personal loss and sorrow. 

W'hen she came out on a summer's evening after a long day’s 
work, and paced up and down an avenue of trees at the end of 
their garden, she often entered into the peaceful spirit of the 
hour with a fulness of sympathy that surprised herself, 
was no longer Margaret Blake, with terrible recollections lying 
behind her^ and sorrowful anticipations stretching out far into 
the future: she was part of the golden glowing sunset that 
flooded the fields and ^e liver, part of the musical rustle of the 
trees rocked backwards and forwards by the soft wind. Escaped 
from the prison of her own individuality, she could look down 
on Margaret Blake and Margaret Blake's sad life, and see it 
merely as one little dark spot in the golden glory — one little 
dark spot about which neither she nor any one else need concern 
themselves much. There were plenty of bright successful lives 
if some failed ; plenty of brave workei's labouring joyously at 
their tasks, if here and there one or two fell back, broken and 
maimed in the struggle. Still the great march went on — God’s 
great ends would be attained without their aid. As Margaret 
walked up and down in these |)eaceful moods, it seemed to her 
as if a great hand were laid over her heart, hushing and 
regulating its beatings, that had been so wildly rebellious once, 
and had racked her with such terrible pain. 

There was no rebellion now. The calm resignation which 
became year by year a more and more marked feature of her 
character was a constant puzzlo to her niece Elsie. It was just 
the mood of mind with which it was least possible for her to 
sympathise. She could not uudei*stand any one’s being indiffer- 
ent about their own personal share of this world’s happineas, 
she had such an ardent longing for joy herself, and such a hiqipy 
confidence in what the golden future had in store for her. 

The years that had passed rapidly with the elder members of 
her family looked long to her ; her thoughts had been so busy 
in them. She liad lived through so many lives with the heroes 
and heroines of her favourite brnks — dream lives, which always 
had the vista behind them of the actual real life which some 
day £3aie meant to l>egm to live. 
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A discovery she made vrhen she was about thiiiieen g$ve a 
<jci*taiii coherence to her fancies. About twice a year a bbx of 
tiew books arrived at the Slakes’ house. It was the only thing 
from beyond Oldbury that ever came to them^ yet no one 
remarked on its ap{>eaiance, at least not in Elsie’s hearing; and 
it sometimes remained in the library unopened for days together. 
On one ocasion Elsie chanced to be present when ’Maigaret first 
raised the lid, and after that she ^ways took care to secure a 
glance at its contents before they were disturbed. She disoov> 
«red that the volumes must have been selected by some one 
well acquainted with the habits of the different members of tlie 
family ; by some one, too, who was aware of her existence, and 
took thought of her. There were scientific works for Mr. 
Blcd^e, volumes of history or poetry directed to Margaret, and 
occasionally a gaily bound octavo labelled ‘‘little Alice.” 
When this happened Elsie was beside hemelf with exultation 
and excitement. “Little Alice,” she repeated over and over 
again, trying to realize herself under that designation. It was 
a sort of triumph to her to know there was some one in the 
world to whom she was “ Alice,” like the beautiful lady of the 
picture. 

She used to take possession of her story books rather fiercely, 
and hide them away in a drawer from every one’s eyes but her 
own, Margaret, on the contrary, never claimed the books sent 
to her — she left them about on the drawing-room table for aiiy 
one to read ; yet when Elsie took up a volume in the evening, 
she had a conviction that Margaret’s eye was on her all the 
time she held it, and that she knew whenever she turned a 
page. 

Daring one of these readings Elsie came suddenly upon tlie 
empty envelope of a letter lying between the leaves of the book 
she h^ taken up. Tlie direction was in such a legible hand- 
writing that she read it at the first glance : — “ Gilbert Neale, 
Esq., Sutton Woods, Thorsby, Yorkshire.” 

Elsie closed the book softly, and replaced it on the table. 
She was too much surpiised and startled to tell any one what she 
had found ; but often afterwaixls, when she was alone in the 
<lrawmg-room, she opened the book in the same place, and 
looked long at the written words, “Sutton Woods, Thorsby.” 
There lived the unknown relative who thought of her as Alice, 
and loved her for her mother’s sake ; her Paradise had a locality 
and a name now. She studied the Ordnance map of Yorkshire 
dll she knew the names of the villages round Thorsby, and the 
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roHjia leading to tbe Hall as well as if she had lived there all 
iier life. Into the house she imagined herself to be always 
looking through a long aSrial telescope, which enabled her to 
watch the doings and overhear the conversation of the ideal 
])eople who inhabited it, and who were to her the cherished 
companions of every unoccupied hour. 

That was the dream side of Elsie’s life; but theio was 
another Elsie, a sensible, dexterous finger^ maiden, who 
ibllowed Mrs. Blake about the house, and helped Crawford in 
the housekeeping, and studied with Aunt Margaret, and longed 
as vehemently as ever for Oldbury companionship and favour. 

In these moods Elsie contrasted herself with the six Miss 
Lutridges as sorrowfully as she had done in her childhood. 
She had a tit of despondency wdienever Miss Berry’s good- 
nature, or Mrs. Lutridge’s love of patronage, procured her a 
chance of spending an evening in company with the other 
young ladies of the place, and of contrasting her quaint dress 
tmd out-of-the-way knowledge with their fashionable attire and 
boarding-school accoxn plish ments. 

A new generation was rising up in Oldbury now, and no one, 
not even Mrsv Lutridge, could avoid being influenced by the 
spirit of innovation that came with it. Miss Berry accommo- 
dated herself to cii*cunistauces better than most of her contem- 
jioraries. She could bear to be contradicted or |>atronized by 
young gentlemen and ladies to whom she had given cakes a 
few yeara before ; but she sufftu-ed seriously when Mr. Bichard 
Jjutridge and Mr. Stephen Pieirepoint, during one of their 
vacations from Eton, called at her liouse and had the cruelty to 
criticize the geograpliy and chronology of the map; and, in the 
course of conversation about it, to advance statements respecting 
the age of tlie world, that actually made her hair stend on end. 

She would not allow herself to repeat the offensive remarks 
f o Elsie Blake, who culled a quarter of an hour after the lads 
htid left, and found her tearfully fastening a muslin curtain 
across the wall to wdiich the map was pasted. 

“If it was likely to become a snare,” she said, “and tempt 
young people to speak on sjicred subjects irreverently, it had 
better be put out of sight and forgotten altogether.” 

Elsie went away with a vague idea that some great insult 
had heen offered to her dear old friend, and was sO hot in her 
indignation against Stephen Pieirepoint that she turned her 
head quite another way whenever she met him in the street 
duiing all the time he stayed in Oldbury that, summer. 
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^^Stttpid, ridi<mloiiB, ill-teinpered Itttiie thing!** Steenie called 
her a dozen times a day in his thoughts, and scolded himself for 
being such on idiot as to hurry up the street 'whenever he got a 
distant glimpse of her figure, just for the sake of finding out 
whether the absurd, angry, lovely little face would again bt? 
turned indigently away, or whether he might not once mon) 
obtain the fHendly nod and smile that had hitherto been his 
greeting when he and Elsie Blake encountered each other in the 
streets, or met in Miss Berry’s little sitting>room, where, during 
other holidays, they had occasionally exchanged a few shy, 
stupid, memorable words. 

Steenie need not have troubled himself much about Elsie’s 
defection, for he won golden opinions for himself from almost 
everybody else in Oldbury during the latter pai*t of his Eton 
career. The ladies who had given themselves so much troubh* 
about him when he was a little child could not help feeling 
grateful to him for gix)wing up so straight and tall, and being 
^together such a favourable specimen of the masculine good 
looks of the place. 

Mrs. Lutridge, to be sure, was not satisfied with these merely 
outward signs of well-being. She would have liked to probe 
the heart, and satisfy herself that the young man’s views weiv 
all they should be ; but the rest of Oldbury allowed itself to feel 
honoured, and to rejoice, without being troubled by any mis- 
givings, when news of the distinctions Stephen won at Cam- 
bridge I'eached the Rectory term after term. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was a very proud and happy man when he 
set off on a round of calls on his parishioners, with the newspaper 
in his pocket where his son’s name was }>rint6d as the gainer of 
some fresh distinction. He never went up to the Lutridges* 
white house at the top of the hill, or turned into the bank on 
these occasions, and it was well understood in the town why he 
abstained from so doing. 

Richard Lutridge had gone to the same college as Steenie, 
and a great deal of information respecting his doings reached 
Oldbury too, but it was not altogether of a satisfactoiy kind. 

Old Mr. Lutridge was sometimes seen now sitting in a very 
forlorn attitude in his arm-chair in the bank parlour, where he 
had hitherto appeared so una)>proachably prosperous and digni- 
fied ; and though Mrs. Lutridge bmved it out the better of the 
two, and declared that for her part she assigned very little value 
to mere outward morality, she aged rapidly during that period, 
and began to have more numerous and deeper graven wrinkles 
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ikhout her eyes t}ian tlie other matrons of her standing in the* 
town. 

Stephen Fierrepoint spent his long vacations in travel abroad 
with Sir Cecil Bussers family, but he paid two winter visits to 
Oldbury, and satisfied toleraUy well aJl the expectationB that 
had been raised about him. He had by this time quite left oft” 
looking sulky and injured when his old friends of the tract 
committee testified their interest in his doings ; and, as Mrs. Lot> 
ridge was less keen-sighted than she had l^n in former days,, 
she failed to detect the roguish twinkle in his eyes, and the idd 
little smiles that went in and out of hia mouth while she talked 
to him, though some people said they were exact oounterparta 
of looks and smiles that had struck her as betokening such 
mdaucholy light-mindedness in his i>oor mother long ago. ^ 

Miss Berry’s little room was quite a centre of gaiety while 
young Fierrepoint stayed in Oldbury ; he came very frequently 
to visit his old friend, and when this >)ecame known in the town,, 
several other people fell into a habit of dropping in upon her in 
the afternoons, just to see what the handsome young collegian 
and Miss Berry could possibly find to talk about to each other. 
On the first of these visits Steenie insisted on taking down the 
curtain which had hung before Miss Beriy’s Scripture map evCr 
since he had made the unfortunate lemarks which had put its 
owner out of love with it. As Elsie Blake happened to be 
spending an afternoon with Miss Berry, and as nothing would 
serve Steenie but that they two should set to work at once and 
furbish up the discoloured face of the drawing themselves, a 
great deal of laughter and merriment resulted ft'om the under- 
^king. Old Mrs. Bolton rapped on the wall with her cratch 
to inquire what could be going on in the next house ; Mod Mias 
Benry grew a little nervous, and observed that she feared, if 
Mrs. Lutridge were to look in, she would say they were hardly 
justified in enjoying themselves to such an extent. 

It was a relief to her that Steenie’s spirits never carried him 
away quite so far after that first evening. He haunted tibe 
little house in the afternoons as long as his vacations lasted, 
but he did not always seem to have much to say when he came. 
He would sometimes stand for quite half an h :>ur at the window 
looking up the street, and hardly speaking a word, — even wb^ 
the three elder Miss Lutridges had droppi^ in, and were engag- 
ing Miss Berry in very agreeable conversation, in which he 
might have tedeen part if he had so pleased. 

On the day before he left home for Cambridge, Steenie deferred 
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his vttit till Img afier the Oldbuiy hour fc»r pagring ealls, aud 
^^trolled in unceremoniously while Miss Berry was musing ovei* 
her fire after tea. He sat down on tixe opposite side of the 
hearth, and did not seem in any hinry to go away. He listened 
while Miss Berry told him a long story about the slippery walk 
up the hill to call on the Blades she had undertaken that 
aftoroooxr, and he seemed as curious about the inside of the 
Blakes’ house, aud as glad to know exactly what they were all 
doing when she came in, as the most arrant gossip in Oldbury 
had ever been. 

Just at the last, when he had risen to take leave, he made 
her show him the very leaf of the map she had been drawing 
when his mother had vkitcd her little room, and stood by her side 
for the last time in her life ; and he persuaded her to describe 
liis mother to him, as she had been accustomed to do long ago. 

He did not seem to have forgotten any of the little incidents 
of the often repeated tale, but he would hear them all over again 
exactly as Mms Berry used to say them. How gay and happy 
Mrs. Pierrepoint had looked during the one short year of her 
life in Oldbury ; how she used to inin across the street to Miss 
Berry’s house without her bonnet, and shake her curls at her, 
when she remonstrated on her imprudence; how in wishing 
good-bye that last time, she had laid both her little white hands 
on Miss Berry’s — ^like little white birds they were, so soft and 
fluttering — and how she had turned back on the dooretep to 
smile and kiss her hand over and over again. 

It was growing quite late before Steenie had heard all he 
cared to hear, and Miss Berry had to scold liim away, she was 
so afraid his father would grudge her so many hours of his last 
evening. 

When the door had closed behind him she put up her fingers, 
still tingling with the strong masculine clasp they had undergone, 
to wipe some tears from her eyes. The gay little face of the 
long dead bride came up before her out of the darkness of the 
room, and she had a strange feeling of compunction towards 
her, as if she had been enjoying a }ia]>pmess t^t ought to have 
been hens. 

What a good son he would have been to that sweet little 
creature, if she had only lived to see him grow up,” she said to 
herself, since he makes so much of an old woman like me, just 
because 1 knew her, and loved her Ijetter than some other people 
did.” 

Something of the same sort of feeling was stirrinj in her 
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hmapt^ and mbdxig her exultation with pain, when Elsie called 
ene eariy spring morning a month or two later, and "found her 
laughing and crying over a letter, and a strip of printed papm* 
that lay spread out on the table l^ore her. 

My dear, I am so very glad it is only you ! ” she exclaimed, 
as soon as she caught sight of Elsie’s face in the doorway. 
**When I heard your knock at the door I got my knitting 
ready in my hand to throw carelessly over my letters, if it 
should prove to be Mrs. Lutridge, or any other of the leading 
ladies, who might have thought they had a better right to hear 
than I have. Not that 1 approve of concealments, but I can’t 
bear people’s feelings to be hurt ; and that I should be singled 

out for such an attention does seem The first letter he 

wrote, he says, after seeing his name at the head of the Cam- 
bridge list of classical honours. Do just look ! Stephen Deane 
Pien'epoint at the top of the page in large letters ; there cannot 
be the smallest doubt about it. I always knew he would turn 
out something superior. The w^ay he managed his little knife 
and folk, when he was two yeai*s old, seated in that very chair ! 
I said then, if only his poor mother could have seen him ! and I 
have precisely the same feeling to-day. Do come and look at 
the paper, my dear, and read the names to me, Magister Stephen 
Deane Kerrepoint, you see it is printed. Is that what we 
shall have to call him for the future 1 Dear me ! and I bought 
him his first reading book, ^Joseph and his Brethren,’ not 
so very long ago.” 

Elsie knelt on a footstool beside Miss BeiTy’s arm-chair, and 
looked curiously at the names on the honour list; a lovely pink 
fiush came into her cheeks, and her eyes sparkled. To have 
any visible tokens of the world beyond Oldbury, any glimjise 
into its straggles and pleasures, was always an excitement for 
her. To Elsie, every place that was not Oldbury was dream- 
land, all vague and glorious, with wonderful possibilities ; and 
everything that testified to the reality of the outside world 
brought her, as it were, face to face with her dreams. She 
smiled as she glanced down the printed paper, and let her eyes 
travel slowly up till they rested on the Stephen Deane PieiTC- 
point in capital letters at the top. There they stayed till Miss 
Berry recalled her thoughts by beginning to speak of the letter 
she was still turning about in her hand. 

** I can’t get over his having written first to me,” she said. 
“Such a favour! so thoroughly undeserved. Now -I should 
like to lead this letter to Mrs. Adams and Miss Tomkinson, 
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exjmssions are unfortunately so mixed up with jokes and non- 
smise — and I have observed that dear Mr. Pierrepoint is always 
a little nervous about Steeaie’s nonsense being repeated in the 
town* Here is something about a wooden spoon that he says 
he quite expected to have won for a prize, but the examiners 
have gone and given it to Mr. Bichard Lutridge instead. Steenie 
seems to think that we good Oldbury people, as he calls us, 
wiU be much giatihed at having one of our townsmen so distin- 
guished, but I must say it does not seem to me a respectful sort 
of prize for these Cambridge examiners to have given to an 
Oldbury young man, and 1 cannot think that Mr. Richard 
Lutridge’s dear parents will approve of his being so treated.” 

It’s a shame to puzzle you by writing such nonsense,” cried 
Elsie, lifting up a crimsoning face and dashing eyes from the 
letter. “You good Oldbury j>eople indeed! He must have 
grown as odious as Bichard Lutridge. 1 can’t bear his making 
a joke of yoii,” 

“My dear, he knows 1 like it. It has always been so between 
us. His playful ways do make me a little anxious sometimes ; 
but it is only because I know that so many of the good people 
of the town think them unbecoming in a clergyman’s son, who 
ought to set an example of seriousness. There ’s no use in men- 
tioning that to Steenie, however ; for if there is one thing he 
has always set his face against since he could speak plain, it is 
being m^e an example of to the town. Mrs. Lutridge will 
ti-emble for him when she hcara of his success. She will not be 
able to think of anything but the temptation and snai'e it may 
prove to his soul, and will hardly consider it a matter for con- 
gratulation. Dear ! dear ! I hoj>e I shall be enabled to write a 
judicious letter that will not pud* him up. I think I will write 
at once, before Mrs. Lutridge comes in and says something to 
damp my spirits.” 

Elsie volunteered to assist in the composition of the letter, 
and took pains to keep ail unnecessary allusions to Mrs. Lut- 
ridge out of it, and to prevent the congratulations and 
warnings entangling themselves too perplexingly together. 
It was no business of hers, but she grew eager as the work 
progressed, and set her heart vehemently on saving her kind 
old friend from exposing herself to the ridicule of so super- 
cilious a personage as she just then took it into her head 
to believe that Stephen Pierrepoint had become. 

“ Well, it is shorter than I could have wished,” Miss Berry 
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mid m she a^aed her name; ^^and I ati]! think 1 had better 
hat^e put in that Terse about ^He that is down need fear no &1L^ 
However, jrou shall direct the enTelope. It is to go to Sir' 
Cecil BusseFs house in Eaton Square. Mr. Pierrepoint has 
gone up to London to-day to meet his son there. I will pnt /the 
printed paper away in my desk drawer, for perhaps I had 
better not let Mra. Adams and the Miss Tomkinsona know 
about his sending it to me, jealousies are so soon aroused in 
Oldbury. Yet 1 think some one else besides just you and me 
(»ught to have seen it before it is hidden away. One feels that 
its coming should have made some one so very glad. How his 
mother would have looked at it if she had been alive ! Some 
day, I suppose, there will be another person who will care to^ 
road his name liere; but I shall not be alive most likely to take 
the paper out of my desk and show it to her.** 

“ Her ! What do you mean?** asked Elsie, looking up from 
the direction of the letter, over which she was lingering with 
some interest. 

** Oh, niy dear ! It is very silly of an old maid like me to 
tliink of such things, but they do happen. Some day, I suppose 
Stephen Pierrepoint will fall in love and marry, and his wife 
will care to hear everything that happened to him before she 
knew him. To be sure, it may possibly be some one who knows 
liim already, and has read his name in the class list to-day. 
There is his cousin Cecil, and Sir Beginald Deane, 1 understand, 
luis two beautiful daughter. Miss Tomkinson cut out and 
showed me a paragraph from a news])aper about their pre- 
.sanitation at Court, and the dresses they wore on that occa- 
sion. One can’t help conjecturing ; but, my dear Elsie, 

what am I thinking of? This is gossip, and, apart from my 
own scrujdes respecting idle words, I have promised your Aunt 
Mai^aret never to ttilk about anything of the kind with you. 
Dear! dear! you must promise me to forget every word I have 
said immediately, and then no harm will have been done.** 

Elsie laughed as she promised. She was certainly not in the 
liabit of pondering Miss Beriy’s sayings. Her own thoughts 
were generally a great deal more interesting. 

To-day, however, as she walked up the street with the letter 
to Stephen Pierrepoint in her hand, and while she dropped it 
into the post-office, her fancies did not take quite their usual 
shape. She could not prevent her thoughts from following the 
Ictti^r on its journey. She looked regretfully after it as she let 
it fall into the letter-box, as if she hardly liked to part with 
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such a link between bei'self and the unknown, dazzling, outeide 
world that was not Oldbury. 

Who would be near when the letter was opened 1 Would 
Cecil Russel take it out of Stephen Pierrepoint’s hand and 
. laugh over it with him, and would the two gorgeous young lady 
cousins who had been presented at Court join in the conversa- 
tion? Oh, how happy people were who could go where they 
]>leased, and see all sorts of splendoui’s; and how' hard it was 
that they should sneer at Oldbury folk for being obliged to stay 
at home ! 

As Elsie came in sight of her home she cheeked hei’self. 
What was she doing? She was breaking her })romise, and 
transgressing Aunt Margaret *s wishes in dwelling on the images 
]Miss Berry’s words bad called up. 

The reflection caused her a disagreeable twing(? of conscience, 
;ind made her feel hot and angiy as she toiled along the last 
iew paces of her steep walk. But why ? but wljy? she asked 
licrself ; why should Aunt Margiiret object to her even hearing 
of things that did really hap)>en to other young people, to 
actual live people, not merely to peo}>le in books? Why "was 
lier aunt determined to di'aw such a hanl line round her, and 
shut her in by herself? Ileal live people ; Elsie dwelt on the 
thought. 8he had been very hai>py in her dn^am w'orld, slut 
w'ould be veiy happy in it again, but just now for a monu nt «»i‘ 
two its glory faded from before her eyes. The visionary com- 
]>anions that had satisfied her hitherto looked cold and misty. 
She began to be, just a very little, “ sick of shadows,” and to 
long to turn from the reflections in the magic miiTor to the 
•objects themselves. They were certainly there, outside her 
enchanted island, waiting for her to turn towards them, it 
Margaret would only let her look. 
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A WAKNING. 

Another year liad pasRed, Steplu^n PieiTepoint had gained a 
fellowship at Trinity the autumn after he had taken his degi’ce, 
and had spent the succeeding wintei* in foreign travel witli a 
friend, to whom he was acting as tutor. No date had becJi 
mi*ntioned for his return, and tlie Oldlnny people began to 
say it was quito time he came home again, and to conjecture 
that his father must feel a little hurt at his keeping away 
80 long. 

His London relatives, with whom he had hitherto spent the 
gi’eater part of his holitlay thne, did not perhaps trouble them- 
selves so constantly about him. At all events, a little dark- 
haired young lady, who was very busy copying letters in tin* 
bac^k drawing-room of a house in Eaton Square, gave a gi'cat 
start of siirj)risc when a footman came up to her and presented 
a card, on which was printed, “Steplum D. Pierrepomt, Trinity 
College, Cambridge.” Her eyes — the most remarkable featui<^ 
of her thin dark face — grew very large and bright, f»nd her 
mouth, whicli laid been puckei*ed u]> over her writing, broke 
into a radiant smile as she looked for a second hxedly at the 
name. 

“ Show thii gentleman up here immediately,” she said. Then, 
when the servant had left the room to execute her order, she 
began to collect and arrange the scattered papers on the desk 
witli agitated, fluttcTing fingera ; and long before the visitor 
had had time to mount the stairs, she ran out on the landing, 
and stood with outstretched 1 lands and sparkling face to 
welcome him. 

A tiill young man sprang quickly up the steps when he 
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caught sight of her, and their hands met in an eager clasp. 

You lidiculous fellow for sending up your card ! ** were tlie 
first words Cecil sj)okc, 

‘‘ Well, why should not I ? You ha^ e a new set of servants. 
1 had positively a diflGiculty in getting in,” w^as tlie nonchalant 
answer. 

There ivas all the exti*eme pleasui-e at meeting again which a 
sti’ongly attached brother and sister might have felt, expressed 
ill the faces of the two speakers, but it w^as tempered by a 
bantering playfulness of manner, banishing all sentinicnt, which 
would have told a bystander that the relationshi]) between tlu'm 
was of a less close kind. 

Come in here and let me look at you.” said Cecily drawing 
hfa* cousin into the room she had left. 

8ht3 retreated a steji or two from his side when tliey had 
entered, put her two liands behind Iht, and stood with her 
head thrown back looking consideringly up into his face. 

Her ov n grew grave again all at once, and wore the thought 
fill, observing expression, childlike in its ptafect freedom from 
S(*]f-conscionsness, which was liabitnal to it in n^pose, and which 
gave a sort of quaintness to her look, that made some peojde 
s.iy it was impossible to guess Miss Jtnssers exact age, and 
others cr»iii]>lain that, small and didicately foiine<l as her feiitures 
vere, her face was more liktj a hoy’s than a gitTs. 

St(^(uiie returned her studying glance gravely for a moment 
01 * two, but his countenance began to cliang(‘ first. “Come 
now, wJiat is the verdict?” he asked, laughing, and colouring it 
little too, even through the snidmi’ii of his cheeks. 

“ Yes, I think the Wanderjalire has done you good/* said 
Cecil ; “it has rubbed somctliing of the coll eg(* rust off. Thoi'e 
Avas undoubtedly a flavour of donnishness coming over you be- 
fore you went away.’* 

“Much you know about it, Y^ou are not the least changed 
at all events.” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Cecil; “that’s past hoj>ing for. ‘So 
remarkably small and brown.’ I shall never ]>e anytlnng (^Ise 
— never anything but a Itu.s.sel. However, you need nf)t look 
down so pityingly on me fjom your JieigJit. J am reconciled to 
my fate. Let the rest of our family be ever so tall — and— con- 
scious of their pei'sonal advantages, I don’t mean to }>e laow- 
beaten and put down by any one of them.” 

“Decidedly, we are neither of us changed,” said Steenie. “1 
have not been three minutes in the house, and you have begun 
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to bully me dready. You get me into a c<»uer, and won’t 
^ven let me sit down.” 

Decidedly, we are both of us a little changed,” said Cecil, 
jmshing an arm>chair towards the window as she spoke. 
“Some years ago such a speech as that would have been 
followed by your ordering me to help you to pull off your 
boots ; now you will be satisfied by my setting your lordship’s 
chair, I suppose.” 

“ I don’t believe I was ever quite such a brute as to let you 
wait on me to that extent, even in my worst Oldbury days,” 
said Stecnic, sinking slowly into the chair she had pushed 
towards him, but turning his liead so as to look up at her all 
the time. Then half springing up again — “ But I am almost 
as bad now. WJiore are you going to sit?” 

“ Nowhere just now,” answered Cecil. ** Look at the clock ! 
—Papa’s letters I No, sit down again, you can’t help me. 
Only be quiet, and let me forget you are here for the next tf‘n 
minutes.” 

She i*iin back to the desk, seized her pen, and began hastily 
to direct letters, and make up and seal packages. Her 
delicately marked brows were knit into a small frown, as sln^ 
fluttered the leaves of a distract ingly full blotting-book back- 
wards and forwards, and her quick fingers got into unwonted 
puzzles over her tying and sealing. 

“ No, I can’t stand seeing you burn your fingers with tht^ 
sealing-wax like that,” cried Steenie, jumping up and standing 
over her. “ Come, gh c up the letters to me, and just tell me 
where they are going.” 

For the next ten minutes they worked together as if th(‘v 
had shared the same task every day of their lives; Cecil giviiig 
directions in a quick, decidtMl tone, and Stephen glancing uj» 
from his vrritiug and folding every now and then to smile 
her business-like airs. When the letters were ready, lie retired 
to the arm-chair again, and watched her as she flitted about 
the room : lirst to the tloor to give the letter-bag to the servant 
who WHS waiting for it ; then hack to the desk, stooping now to 
pick up a stray paper, then stretching upon tip-toe to restore a 
book to the shelf over her head. 

Stephen had never been able to make up his mind whether 
he considered his cousin Cecil pretty or ]>lain, and he was as 
far SIS ever from arriving at any conclusion on the subjectr as 
his eyes folio wetl her rapid movements that day. Pretty or 
plain, she was Cecil Rudsel, with sometliing about her so differ- 
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•eat from mfbody that even if one were not lazj or tire^l 
the temptation to ait s^l and watdi her was imt to be xeaisted. 

Quick, readess, glancing ways were hers, and among them 
never an ungraceful movement, nor a look on the lapidly 
changing countenance that betrayed a thought about herself. 

Her dress was as characteristic as her motions The soft, 
black hair was still strained back fi-om the face and tied with 
ribbons — ^sober black velvet bands now, but there were flutter- 
ing ends falling over her neck in the old fashion; a bright- 
•coloui'ed ribbon round her small brown throat ; heavy falling 
bracelets on her wrists, that seemed as if they must get in the 
way of any hands less nimble than those they suri*ounded: — the 
whole effect a perfection of dextemis daintiness that somehow 
or other looked as if it would liave been disorder on any othtM* 
figure than hem. 

“I believe you are changed after all,” said Steenie as 8h<‘ 
jumped down from a footstool on which she had mounted to 
arrange the book-case; **you Jiave grown about a hundred years 
younger than you were when I went away ; you have lost your 
fairy god-mother look. Is it coming out that has done it, or 
what 1 ” 

“I shall leave it to your philosophic mind to determiia* 
cause and effect,” said Cecil. Don’t expect me to j)iill myself 
to pieces for your edification ; but here 1 am ready to sit still 
and answer any other <|uestion.” 

** You have been modernizing the room as well as yourself,” 
observed Steenie, looking round discontentedly; “the old Indian 
cabinet and all the J apanesc dragons art^ gone to make room (or 
that sofa. I don’t like it.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know the reason? You 
must have missed a great many of our letters. Have you 
really not heard of tlie new dynasty that came into power when 
I began to go out? Dear old Miss Palmer, whom you will 
never have the satisfaction of plaguing again, sent away, and 
(Grandmamma installed in commaiul.” 

“ Lining in this house ? ” cried Stt^phen in a comical tone of 
dismay. “ Well, I thought you ha<l grown very thin ; but how 
in the* world does my unde ” 

“ Steenie,” interrupted Cecil, “ do you know I don’t think f 
ever quite knew /low good Papa is till lately. It seemed to him 
a right thing to do to ask Grandmamma to live with us ; and 
now she is here, nothing ever )>uts him out of temper, or alt<n's 
his consideration and respect. He listens ” 
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* ^^Whati to all the histories about the Bussels being so small 
and brown t I am glad I came home : I shall at least prove a 
diversion, and perhaps save you both from dying of superhuman 
exertions to be respectful. You will have to acknowledge that 
you have never quite known how good I am when you see the 
heroism with which I shall throw myself into the breach.” 

“No, no, I shall not trust you, and I don’t want to have old 
nonsense revived ; I am really trying to behave well. But how is 
it that you have come home ? The last thing we heard was that 
you had decided on spending the spring in S 3 ni’ia, and meant to 
see something of Russia before you came back. Papa approved 
of the plan, both for you and your pupil, Walter Neale. He 
will think you veiy foolish for shortening your holiday.” 

“He will be satisfied when he hears our reasons.” 

“I hoj)e it is not because you and poor young Neale have 
grown tired of each other/* said Cecil anxiously. “Your kind- 
ness to that poor fellow is the one thing I like about you, 
»Steenie, and I shan’t approve of it if you have tired of him and 
thrown him off.” 

“ What an extraordinary way of speaking of the connexion 
between tutor and j)ui)il ! for that is how he and I have stood 
to each other lately. 1 like him as well as ever I did, and it 
strikes me that you are quite unnecessarily compassionate. 
Poor fellow indeed ! that ’s not the tone in which he would like 
to hear you sjKiuk of him, I can assure you.” 

“ He is a poor fellow,” said C^ecil ; “ (me can’t say anything 
eJse about him ; and I pity him, because Papa says there are 
]>(K;uliarIy sad circumstances in his family history that partly 
excuse his painful nervousness. It certainly must be the force 
of contrast that makes him attach himself so vehemently to you. 
Was he very much cut uj) at your leaving him?” 

“lie did not say so,” an.swin-ed St(‘(uiie, laughing. “There 
was no grief in our ])ai*ting that need distress your imagination. 
Resides, he had received a summons home himself. The great 
event to which his uiurh?, Gill>ert N(»ale, has been looking for- 
ward for years, has takcui place at last. Colonel Lloyd is dead ; 
and Coiiningt/on, the j)roperty that formerly belonged to Mrs. 
Neale, is in the mai ket again. Old Gilbert will purchase- it at 
any price. He is rich enough now, tljey say ; and I believe he 
moans to keep his ncj)b<'w’s twenty-first bu’thday in great state 
there. If they do get down to Connington this summer, I shall 
see more than enough of them. It is within ten miles of Old- 
bury, you know.” 
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You intend to spend the summer at Oldbury then i Old- 
buiy instead of a tent in a rose gaixlen at Damascus, or a convent 
on Mount Lebanon. And you don’t know yet how you are 
going to be rewarded for making the exchange.” 

** Rewarded ! You are speaking riddles,” said Steenie nithcr 
liurriedly. 

“Yes, I think you deserve some reward for giving up tlio 
rest of your tour for the sake of spending the summer with your 
father, who is just now very much out of spirits and troubled 
about these Oldbury quarrels ; and I expect you will be over- 
powered with gratitude when you know what recompense is in 
store for filial duty. We are going there, Grandmamma and I, 
to Oldbury for the whole summer. My father expects to be 
sent to Vienna on public busine.ss, and while he is away we 
ai'e to stay at the Rectory. What do you think of that]” 

There w^as a moment’s pause. Cecil s]>raiig from her chair, 
and stood straight before her cousin, looking down with playful 
defiance into his face. 

“ Now’, Steenie, take care. It is too late. All the pretty 
speeches in the world won’t do any goofl now. Keep back the 
one you are preparing, for I have r<jad your real feelings in your 
face. You are not jjailioularly pleased. It does not fall in 
with your projects that we should be at the Rectory this year ; 
or else you are thinking that, since we shall bo there to kc^ej) 
your fatluM* company, you might as well have stayed aw'ay and 
enjoyed yourself.” 

“ No, no ; I mean to enjoy myself at Oldbury. I am 
immensely glad you are going there, of cour.se. If I did not 
look so, it was merely that I was taken aback by your accredit- 
ing me with such elaborately virtuous motives for coming home. 
They exist only in your imagination, and we are talking at cross 
purposes.” 

“ I don’t believe it. The very same purpose draws us both 
to Oldbury ; but you won’t confess it even to youi'self. You 
don’t choose to see that Mrs. Lutridge is at the bottom of your 
being obliged to come home sooner than you had intended.” 

“Tha't I will swear she is not.” 

“Yes, she is. She has stretched out her hand into Asia after 
you, and brought you back against your will. You have been 
compelled to shorten your tour, and I to give up part of my first 
London season, because the four Misses Lutridge have taken to 
attend daily service in the new church, and Mrs. Lutridg<% 
having sagely concluded that all Oldbury is going over to tin* 

H 
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^toir-e y..r fclhe,- 
^ Incumbent, and has made him 

S y niiserable by the party spirit she has ronsed.” 

^ut what do you suppose I could do in that galJey? Do 
. you think I am conceited enough to imagine I can quell a. 
Htorm in an Oldbury tea-cup, or that my father would care to 
Taave me with him if he were ever so miserable 1 ” 


“Then what in the world do you come home for?^’ 

“ Is it absolutely necessary to have a well digested reason 
for coming home when one has been wandering about the worJtl 
for eight months ? ” said Stephen evasively. 

“But I am perfectly certain there is something.^' 

“ And I am perfectly certain that there is nothing, but that 
I was seized with an irresistible desire to get back.” 

“ To Oldbury ! ” said Cecil, with a note of exclamation in 
her face. 


“Yes, to Oldbury, There, make what you like of it; but 
don’t be too imaginative, I warn you. Anyhow, here I am, 
and wliether I deserve it or not, I appreciate my wondeifiil 
luck in having you at the llectory this year. We shall have a 
glorious summer, a riglit down glonous summer, Cecil, in spites 
of Mrs. Lutridge and all the witch storms she may he brewing. 
How many yeara is it since you stayed at’ the old house?” 

Much eager talk followed. Cecil was satisfied of her com- 
panion’s real i)leasure in tlie pros))ect before them ; but as thev 
continued there conversation, a new anxiety seized her. What 
would her father think of Stc^enie’s unexpected return ? Would 
it please him, or would it make him regret the consent to her 
visit to Oldbury she had coaxed him into giving ? 

As soon as she heard Bir Cecil’s kuofjk at the door, she flew 


down stairs and informed him of her cousin’s arrival, and of liis 


projects for the summer, all in a b!*eath. 

Slie noticed, or fancied she noticed, a slight shade of some- 
thing that was not satisfaction flit across her father’s face ; but 
it was so slight, and passed away so quickly, that she did not 
venture to remark upon it. 

By the time Sir Cecil had followed his <laughtei^ to the 
drawing-room the cloud had departed, and Stephen ixjceived as 
warm a welcome from his uncle as lie could possibly desire. 

It was a brilliantly happy evening to Cecil after that. She 
enjoyed sitting opjiosite her father at dinner and watching 
how the lines of woriy passed from liis face, and how his 
eyes woke up and briglitened as he cross-questioned Steplum 
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about bis travels, and was skilfully led on by his nephew’s 
answers to bring out rcKJollections of his own days of wan- 
dering. 

It was pleasant to interpose a word now and then, and to 
exchange a congratulatory, amused side glance with her cousin 
when their combined skill had fairly launched lier father on 
one of liis favourite topics. 

Steenie was the one person in the world with whom Cecil 
was intimate enough to share her thoughts about her father. 
It was a decided pleasure to have his sympathy within reacli 
again. They understood each other’s full admiration and 
reverence for Sir Cecil, and could venture to exchange the sort 
of playful affectionate amusement over his peculiarities and 
chai-actcristic ways, wliich is often the strongest evidence of a 
perfectly sound affection. 

Mr. Pierrepoint came up to Ix>ndon to met^t his son, and 
consented to remain in Eaton Square till the time fixed fia- 
Sir CViicil’s departure from hhigland. 

Cecil professed a determination to crowd into the last few 
days a,s many as possible of the gai(‘ties she wjis giving. Slie 
]iunt<'d her uncle and cousin about to fetes and evening parties, 
rejoicing misc^hievously wdi(?n she liad entrapped Mr. Pierre 
point into being ])n.‘sent at some eiitcirtfiinment about wliicli 
she and Steenie could exchange glances, and exclaim, “ If only 
<learest Mrs. Lntridge could see him just now !” 

On the last evening before their departure for Oldbury, Certil 
returned fi’ora an evtuiing party quite trium]>hant, because she 
liad kej>t her uncle so happily engaged in conversation in an 
ante-room, that he never became aware of the dancing tJiat was 
going on in the drawing-room beyond. 

Wliile Mr. Picrrejioiiit gave Sir Cecil his acscoiint of the 
evening’s amusements, Cc*cil turned to Stephen, who had not 
relished being left by her to his own resources, and began to 
I'ally him on the morose silence he had maintiiined during tlio 
drive home. Sir Cecil, who was turning over a great bundle of 
letters that tlie late post had brouglit in, inanage<l to send some 
<}uick observing glances towards the two young people, as they 
stood together near the door, and caught a good d<;al of what 
they were saying to each other, through the even flow of Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s discourse. 

“ No, it was base conduct on your part,” Steenie began ; I 
shall not laugh. To draw us both to that ])lace on false 
pretences I You knew perfectly well I should never have gone 
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if yon bad not led rue to believe tliat you would dance with me 
yourself half the evening.” 

I ! — the idea of my doing such a thing. Besides, you did 
not want me in the least ; you had plenty of better partners. 
I watched you, and observed how happy you were talking 
to Selina Deane whenever you thought I was not looking ai 
you.” 

“ She was talking to me ; I was nearly drowned in the ava- 
lanche of smooth unmeaning words.” 

** But you admired her. Every one said she looked lovely 
to-night.” 

‘‘Such a thorough Deane, so remarkably tall and fair,” 
Steenie laughed ; “it is pleasant to see that there are some of 
the younger generation who have not degenerated in any 
respect.” 

“ I will forgiv(‘ your laughter; for 1 kiiow that at the bottom 
of your heart you like her iranumsfily. I foresaw you would. 
She has grown up into just the sort of gii*l you are sure to be 
charmed with ; one of those stupid beautiful negative women 
tliat clever men always adore.” 

“ I don't belong to the class of her adorers, then, I beg to 
state. Why do you insist on my being charmed ] CJan't you 
let me decicle that for myself?” 

“ No, because I understand your real tastes much better than 
you do yourself at present. I know precisely the manner of 
woman you will eventually fall in love with. It may not be 
our dear cousin SfiUna Deane, but it will be some one of her 
stamp. I was consulting your inmost inclinations when I left 
3’'Oii to the com])any of the Deanes to-night, and you enjoyed 
yourself immensely, though you will not own it.” 

“ I hope you don't m(‘an to be as perverse when we get down 
to Oldbury, and consult my inmost inclinations by leaving me 
to enjoy Mrs, Lutridge’s society.” 

“ 1 shall not favour your shirking a fair share of it, I can 
assure you,” said Cecil demurely. “ It is in order to keep you 
up to your duty in this and other resj^ects that I am going 
down to the Rectory. — Now, Uncle, confess, should you not 
have been terribly afmid of having Stephen at home with you 
all this long summer, if I were not going too, to smooth out all 
the tangles he will make among your good Oldbury neighbours? 
Don't you foresee the misunderstandings, and the clatter and 
the dust lie will raise roimd him, and the hard work you and I 
shall have to keep the ptiace and manage every one ?” 
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“ What an odious creature you are making yourself out to 
be ! ” cried Steenie. ‘‘ One would think you aspired to become 
a second Mrs. Lutridge. Of all tilings in the world, the most 
hateful is a managing woman.” 

That is your opinion, of course,” said Cecil ; “ I have just 
been telling you so. You don’t like a woman to be clever 
enough to manage; she must be a meek nonentity to please you, 
I know that well enough.” 

She came up to her uncle and slipped her hand through his 
arm, sending back a triumphant, saucy glance at Stephen’s face 
as she finished speaking ; then turned round to her father, and 
grew sober all at once on perceiving that he had overheard 
their talk, and that his face wore a slight look of disapprobation 
very unusually scon there while listening to her. 

“ Papa, was I talking very great nonsense — worse than 
usual 1 ” she said, coming and standing before Sir Cecil’s chair 
when the other two Ijad left the room. 

Not worse than usual that I i)erceived,” Sir Cecil answered, 
smiling. ' 

Wliat was it, then 1 Tell me, dear ; you 7miMt tell me this 
last night what thought you had about me that brought such a 
grave look into your (yes.” 

Shall I]” said Sir Cecil, musing aloud, and looking up 
consideringly at her. “ Would it be w^ise and good for you to 
hear it ? ” 

“Yes, yes; all your thoughts are wise, and good for me 
to hear.” 

“ Well, you are not the kind of girl to fall in love wn'tlj any 
one, simply because you have been warmed against it.” 

“ I should hope not. But this is the oddest thing for you to 
say ; and, Papa, 1 don’t think 1 need any warning.” 

“I may be making a mistake : I am but a clumsy monitor 
for you ; your mother would have known exactly what it was 
best to say and leave unsaid. Yet I can’t let you go from iiu*, 
to spend a long idle summer almost exclusively in one person’s 
company, without giving you a word of caution.” 

“ Papa ! ” exclaiiried Cecil, suddenly crimsoning up to her 
forehead. “ You don’t mean Steenie ? Oh, I wish you had 
not said it or thought it. We have been so happy and at ease 
together, like brother and sister, and now to have such a thing 
put into words. It will spoil all my comfort.” 

“ It is because I think you have sense enough not to let it 
spoil your comfort tljat I have ventured to S})eak.” 
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^ Yes; but that you should have had even a passing thought 
of the kind about us — I can’t get over it. 

‘‘ Then I had best tell you exactly what I do think, that you 
may not be tempted to exaggerate. I know better than you do, 
that young people, when they are thrown very much together, 
do talk and laugh and joke themselves into a kind of intimacy 
and dependence on each other which they often mistake for 
love. It is just this mistake I am warning you against. J 
should be sorry if you and Steenio became really attached ; for 
I don’t approve of cousins mairying. But it is not an attach- 
ment between you I fear ; I speak because I know, if you get 
any fancy of the kind into your heads, it will not be the real 
thing. It will be a mere sham liking, founded on banter and 
nonsense, and companionship in idleness, the worst symi)athies 
to found a life-long connexion upon. It may be a romantic 
notion of mine, but I don’t think I could bear to give you up 
to any one who did not feel for you as I felt for your mother. 
Till some one comes wdio can claim you on such good grounds 
as that, I should like to keep you myself.” 

** Papa, don’t you know,” cried Cc^cil, “ that I will never go 
to any one wliile you want me ? How could I ? Who could he 
JUS much to me as you ? If you will only alwjiys want me 1” 

** No, no, I forbid your making rash resolutions ; I don’t 
mean to be selfish. I only wisli you to understand what there 
is for you at home. I could not hear you to he one of tliose 
restless, pining womt*n, wljo are ready to snatch at any po(*r 
]jretence of an attachment, j\ist hettause tliey have no faith in 
the home love. Yon must not be like Unit, my little one, mv 
darling, my one child.” 

** Papji, liow could 11” cried Cecil, throwing her arms round 
her father’s neck. “I Jim not sorry you spoke now ; T will take 
it as just another j»roof of how good you are to me ; 1 will he 
very wdse, and careful.” 

But not too wise. I don’t want to destroy your freedom 
Sind lightne^ss of heai*t. I ti’ust to your good sense not to 
exaggemte my warning. Bo cautious too how you meddle with 
Oldbury politias. You are not going down as consul-general to 
settle the affairs of tlie whole town. You had better not mix 
yourself uj> in the good towns] )eo])le’s little jealousies and 
squabbles ; and, above all, don’t encourage Steenie to laugh at 
them too much. Young jMJople are naturally insolent, and 
never perceive while they are laughing at othens, what embai- 
rassments they may be weaving for themselves. Kemember 
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Uiat the silliest of the Oldbury people who has lived fifty years 
in the world is probably wiser on many points than you and 
Steenie put together, geniuses as you consider yourselve^s.” 

Sir Cecil was stroking back CeciFs soft hair, and looking down 
at her as she sat on his knee, with a playful, tender smile, 
softening all the thoughtful lines of his fiico. 

“ O Va[)a ! what will it be — to be away from you, and have 
no more scoldings the whole summer 1 ” exclaimed Cecil by way 
of answer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A LONG summer’s DAY IN OLDBURY. 

A BRISK sunshiny June day, after a night of thunder-rain, with 
just enough wind to keojj the wet leaves of the trees in all the 
little gardens behind the Oldbury houses dancing and glancing 
in the sunshine, and with floating white clouds overhead to dot 
the distant hillsides with moving shadows, and che<iuer the 
bright white street in pleasant alternations of light and shade. 

(V^cil had been nearly a week in Oldbury, hut she had not 
yet hjarnt to distrust the seeming (juiot of tlie j)Iace, or to under- 
stiiiid that there weni more eyes watching her unconventional 
protM^edings in the High Street than would have been tunied 
upon her in the most crowded thoroughfare in London, what- 
ever she might have been doing. 

On this brcjczy morning after the rain slie was, to Miss 
Ik'iTy’s stjcret dismay, more restless and more forgetful of 
appearances than usual, just as if the rollicking wind, or the 
diizzle of the sunshine, had got into her brain and made her 
beside herself wdth high sj)irits. It w^as quite impossible to help 
watching her, as she flitted in and out from the garden behind 
the Rectory, through the hall, out upon the front door-step, 
leaving all the doors open behind her, as if for the express pur- 
pose of aflbrding passers-by a full view of young Stephen Pierre- 
j>oint stretched lazily on a garden seat with a short pipe in his 
mouth, and of Mr. Pierrepoint walking up and down the lime- 
walk as tranquilly as if he had forgotten all about Mrs. Lut- 
I’idge’s anti-tobacco society, and did not heed in the least what 
his son was doing. 

She was actually sttmding in the open doorway, looking out 
into the street, when Mr. Lutiidge passed on his way to the 
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bank ; and, not at all abashed by his ceremonious greeting, slio 
dtished down the wet steps almost before liis eyes, trailing her 
dainty dress in the gutter, for nothing in tlie world but to pick 
up a cixuliflower that an old woman had let fall from her basket; 
and then she stood still, in the very middle of the road, for 
sevcu’al minutes, staring after the scarlet-cloaked market-women, 
as they passed through sunlight and shadow along the upward 
sloping street. 

She would hardly have remained so tranquil if she had 
known, as well as Miss Berry did, that the four clerks in Mr. 
Lutridge’s Bank, and the surgeon's assistant, and the young 
men in the mercer’s shop, and the Misses Tomkinsons* twenty 
young ladies, were all pressing their fsices against their window 
panes, or peering furtively from their doorways, to see what she 
was about ; and that the whole of the rest of the morning would 
have for each one of them a certain flavour of interest and un- 
usualness from a lively percej)tion of the oddity of her conduct. 

Stephen might have been exjiected to know better what was 
due to Oldbury ethpiette ; but he did not mend matters much 
by coming to meet; his cousin, as slic leisurely approached the 
house, and keeping her standing talking to him for another five 
minutes in the doorway. 

Th(^ six ]\Iisses Lutridge, with their six ivoiy crossed prayer- 
books ill tlu^ir hands, on their way from one of the numerous 
services of the ncAV church, jiassed in this interval ; but Cecil 
was too much occupied with the inanimate objects round her to 
be aware of their })roximity. She did not noti«c when Stephen 
raised his wide-awake hat, in greeting to them, and missed the 
flash of amusement that came into his eyes when he caught the 
scandalized glances they directed towards her. She was looking 
through the liouse into the garden behind. 

“It is the contrast I enjoy so much,” she exclaimed. ** O 
Steenie ! do look at that delicious bit of old garden wall now the 
sun is shining full upon it. The bitter-sweet and the mother-of- 
milliona growing on the top, and the stonc-crop sprouting out 
between the currant leave. s, and then those long bunches of red 
and white currants, solid and perfect, like the jewel fruit 
Aladdin brought from the lamp-garden. How sleepy and 
dreamy it all looks ! ” 

** There is a good deal of brisk life going on there, if my eyes 
serve me right. Can you see that fat thrush standing on tip-toe 
and shelling peas with his beak? Decidedly the most wide- 
awake individual in Oldbury this morning.” 
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Yea. What a garden it is for birds i What a crowd of 
them round that wUte-heart cherry tree, and how their wings 
glance and shimmer in the sunshine ! It is almost a shame to 
let them have it all to themselves. I shall suggest to Miss 
Berxy to turn in some school children to dispute possession of 
the currants and cheriics with the blackbirds.” 

**lt would be a cruel kindness. Imagine the superhuman 
industry and fluency in W atts* Catechism that would be expected 
to result from eating the Rector^s cherries. The blackbirds 
have the best of it; they can regale themselves from my father’s 
trees without being required to set their feathers to Mrs. Lut- 
ridge's oniiTs, and offer an example of smugness to their tribe 
ever afterwards.” 

“ How odd it is to turn from the still garden to the town 
street, and hear the rumble of carts going up the hill, and the 
sound of voices. The man crying cherries down there, and the 
chatter from the group of women round the market-cross. That 
little bit of life takes me farther away from London bustle than 
the gaiden stillness. How is it, Steenie ? When I go awa} 
from homo, I am generally disappointed to find that I hav<^ 
brought my own sky with me ; yet here I actually do feel as if 
1 had slipped down into the middle of another personas life. It 
is strange the much and the little that outside things go to make 
up one’s inside feeling. I wish I could make it out.” 

“ You had better come into the house, then,” said Stephen, 
laughing ; “ I am not capable of talking Plato in a doorway, 
with all Oldbury looking on, if you are. I don’t think, however, 
you need trouble yourself about your identity; I can testify 
that your propensity to plunge into metaphysics at inconvenient 
times did not come with Oldbury air. It has been a troublesome 
jxjciiliarifcy of your inside ever siiice I have known you.” 

Stephen started from his recumbent position by the door-post 
as he finished speaking, and passed into the house rather 
hastily ; but Cecil did not follow him. When she entered the 
morning-room at last, there was a bright flush on her cheek, and 
a sparkle of excitement in lier eyes, quite different from the 
thoughtful look they had a few minutes before. 

O Steenie ! ” she said, “ what a pity you went away just 
then ! I wonder you did, for you must have seen them coming 
down the road. They passed just now, she and her aunt, on 
this side of the street, and she turned quite round and smiled at 
me — such a smile ! coining from under that prim poke-bonnet, 
i declare it w^as worth travelling all the way from London to 
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see the wonderful illumination it waa I shall speak to her the 
very next time we meet. I really can’t help it any longer. I 
am ceitaiu she remembers me, and 1 won’t be bound by Oldbury 
rules. 1 shall claim ttiem as old acquaintances, though tliey 
have not chosen to call, like everybody else, since I came here.” 

‘‘ You ai*e admirably perspicuous in your use of pronouns this 
moniing,” said Stephen. 

He had seated himself at Cecirs ejisol while she was speaking, 
and, with an ostentatious display of unconcern, was dabbling 
her brushes in the water, and preparing to administer a wash to 
a water-colour sketch that stood upon the easel. 

Cecil ran up and peeped over his shoulder to see what he was 
doing. 

“ You think I have put too much yedlow ochre in my sunset 
reflections in the water ? ” 

“ 'J'lic reflections are deeper coloured than the sky.” 

But so they were.” 

I mpossible.” 

“ Not in Oldbury, not in tliat particular reach of the river 
by tlio three oaks. Let us go dowji there again to-night, and if 
there is a fine suuseC you will see wliat I meant. You may 
alter my trees if you like. I know they don’t stand out 
properly.” 

** To go back to what you were saying,” remarked Steenie, as 
he worked diligently ; if you really do wisli to begin a speak- 
ing acquaiiitaiice with li6)r, 1 advi.s<* you to watch for an oppor- 
tunity when she has gone into Miss Berry’s house. I think 
I have observed that she ” 

“ Who is admirably per-spiciious as to i>ronouns now]” iiiter- 
i*upted Cecil. 

“ Nonsense, my meaning is quite clear.” 

And so was mine, for 1 knew perfectly well that you had 
been watching her througli the window. I sliall just despise 
you if you pretend that you are not curious and interested about 
her. She turns the whole town into a fairy tale just by walk- 
ing about it. I could believe I liad dreamed her, till I got that 

smile of recognition just now; and it was O Steenie, 

what are you doing to my slcy ] you have got your brush full of 
sap gi'een ; you can’t be attending to what you are about.” 

“Well, put it right for yourself ; I am regularly wasting my 
morning ; I am going into tlie libmry now to read law.” 

Yes, I daresay ; I will take care not to interrupt your 
studies as I did the other day, when I found you standing on 
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the library steps finishing the last number of VanUy Fah\ 
with all the others scattered about you.” 

I had been looking to see if they were still in my old hiding- 
place for them, behind the Church Missionmy Magazines. I 
suppose you know about Mrs. Lutridge’s having ordered Vanity 
FoAr into the book-club under an idea that it was a continuation 
of PUgrinCs Progress^ and how long it was before she would 
give up trying to see a religious allegoiy in it. She wrote 
to the author to compljiin of want of clearness, and to suggest 
improvements.” 

‘‘What a lucky mistake for the book-club members ! IJow 
Miss Berry must have revelled in the story 1 ” 

“She was ordered to stop at the fifth c])apter when Mrs. 
Jiiitridge discovered that her letter had not received the atten- 
tion slie expected. After that the numbers never got farther 
than the Rectory, and when I was not reading them they hid 
behind the Church Missionary Magazines. I had a scheme 
for shooting them fi-om my bed-room window into Elderberiy’s 
back yard, but her tyrannical conscience would not permit her 
to profit by my cunning, and I am afraid she is secretly uneasy 
about how Amelia Sedley's marriage tumed out to this day.” 

“ Well, Mrs, Lutridge’s days of dictatorship are over now. I 
was really almost sorry for her last night, when her six daughter's 
were putting her down with such a high hand for obj(?cting to 
the Saint*s-day services in the new church. One so dislikes to 
hear right things advocated in such a wrong temjxjr. 1 was 
glad you did not join in the discussion.” 

“ Squabble,” corrected Stcenie. “ There was about as much 
understanding of what they were talking about on one side as 
on the other. It was extremely amusing to hear them at it, 
and I was not the least sorry for Mrs. Lutridge. She deserves 
to have all her six daughters turn Mormonites or Spirit- Rappers. 
It is too good luck for her that they have fallen into such good 
hands, and are doing nothing worse than sotting themselves 
dead against all her pet prejudices. Now, I really am going ; 
but if you do think of calling on Miss BeiTy this morning, don’t 
be afraid of interrupting me. I shan’t object to go with you.” 

“ Nor I to go alone,” said Cecil, laughing. “Ah, you have 
lingered a minute too long; here are tliree of the Lutridges 
coming up the steps. You will meet them in the hall. 

Steenie disappeared through the window before Cecil finished 
her sentence, and she had to hurry forward to meet her incom- 
ing visitors to cover his retreat. She need not have distressed 
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herself. It never would have occurred to the Misses Lutridge 
that any one could possibly wish to avoid them, or that there 
were more agreeable ways of spen^jing long summer mornings 
than in their company. 

In vain Cecil glanced at her easel, and sent longing looks 
through the window into the garden, where the strong summer 
sunshine was gradually chasing away the morning shadows, and 
flooding every nook and comer with a full tide of glory. They 
would not take any hint to go, but kept their places, though 
Cccirs first attempts to find congenial topics of converaation 
w'ere not very successful. They neveu read anything, they 
informed her, in answer to her questions. Oh dear, no ! they 
had no time for reading. Miss Russel might look down upon 
Oldbury as a veiy quiet place ; but they could assure her thei(j 
was too much going on for that. They never sketched, they 
never took long walks, they did liot care for sceneiy excej)t. 
when they were abroad — at home they played at croquet. 

“It was such a mercy,” the eldest sister remarked, “that it 
had never come into Mammals head to object to croquet. She 
objected to almost everything else, even to going to church 
on week-days; and if it ever occurred to her to object to croquet, 
they did not know what would become of them.” 

They all three hoped, with a fervour that brought tears into 
their eyes, that dear Miss Russed liked croquet. They were 
sure she was not one of those old-fashioned peojile like Mamma 
who think all amusements worldly, for they had observed she 
generally attended early service at the now church, and that 
slie had Hymns Ancient and Modern among her music. 

Cecil was not allowed to protest against church-going being 
taken as a test of love of amusement, the convei stition flowed 
on so fast, and she gi'ew so bewiklered between anxiety to 
avoid a gossqung, irreverent discussion on church principles, 
and dislike to being drawn in to join the young ladies’ criticisms 
of their mother. The prevailing anxiety with each sister seemed 
to be to impress on her how entirely thay all differed from poor 
►Mamma, and how contemptuously they looked down upon the 
opinions in which she had endeavoured to train them. Cecil 
soon discovered that they were reckoning on her co-operation to 
enable them to give a character of greater gaiety to their garden 
parties and riding excursions this summer than they bad ever 
brought their mother to consent to hitherto. 

“ You see,” they explained, “ Mamma is that kind of person, 
though she does say so much about not being worldly, who does 
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not like to do things in a different style from what is considered 
right in good society. So, if you would only second us, we reallj^ 
think a great deal might J)e done ; and we might get up some 
parties this year that would be worth going to, not, l)erhaps, 
anything so decided or so very delightful as a dance in oiir 
drawing-room after it got too dark for playing croquet. It 
would take a long time to bring poor Mamma round to actually 
giving a dance ; but she would let us have a large party, and 
keep it up as late, and everybody might bo quite as much 
drfissed as if we were going to dance, so it would be very nearly 
the same thing.” 

A sudden tbou^djt here came into CJecil’s mind, which all at 
once made the prospect of croquet } parties at Laurel House not 
only tolerable, but interesting. 

“ Are not the Blakes near neighbours of yours ? ” she 
asked. ‘‘ Elsie Blake would he one of the croquet players, 
would she not 1 ” 

“ Well, we ask her to spend an afternoon with us sometimes. 
Oh yes, we are very fond of licr ; she is a dear little thing ; but 
we don’t think it kind to invite her unless we are quite alone. 
The Blakes seem to bo very pool* — or something. They never 
by any chance ask any one to their house, not even to the 
<piietest tea-party ; and wlieu Elsie gocss out for the evening, 
she is, oh ! so phiioly dressed. Nut j>lain merely in the way 
Mamma dresvses : foi* though slu^ won’t have fasliionable or bt‘- 
coming things, slie takes care of course tJiat all her clothes shall 
be very expensive ; but Elsie is <]uite shabby. We asked her 
to a large party in the spring, wlicji we bad some friends staying 
in the house — Mamma would do it; we advised her not; and 
Elsie came just in her Sunday dress - a little lilac muslin, not 
new even, no ornaments, nothing l>ut a bit of black velvet round 
her throat, and all that yellow hair she has twisted round and 
round her head in the most old-fashioned style. Of course every- 
body took her for a nursery governess, or something of that sort. 
We felt it was the truest kindness to leave her quite alone, and 
not draw any one’s attention to her ; but when the gentlemen* 
came upstairs from the dining-room, iliehard — that’s our brother, 
Miss Russel ; you will liave obseived him at church on Sunday, 
with curly auburn hair and a white hat — took it into his head 
to go and sit near her in a corner of the room, and stay by her 
side a great part of the evening. We faiicy his notice made her 
more conscious than she had been before how different she looked 
from our other guests, for she grew uneasy at last, and jumped 
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up from her seat, and walked across the room, and stood by the 
window alone, with her back to every one ; and when Mamma 
made her sing a little while after, her voice shook as if it was 
just all she could do to keep from crying. What we saw tlial 
evening has convinced us that it really is not kind to put her 
in a position where she must feel the contrast between herself 
and us, for instance, so keenly ” 

‘‘ I should think she must be so accustomed to the contrast 
she can't mind it much,” said Cecil smiling. ** I would secuie 
her for your croquet parties if I were you. Tt is so convenient 
to liave the regular players close at band for the sake of 
j)ractising together, you know. We must make a point of 
Elsie Blake’s joining us, I think.” Tlie emphasis on the v'f' 
and the us made the faces of the Misses Lutridge glow with 
deliglit. 

** Oh, ii y/ou think so?” they all extlaimed in chorus. 

That preliminary settled, Cecil list(?ned to a long discussiou 
of 2>lans without impatience. Tlie pros[)C(‘t of singlijig out Elsie 
Blake in her jjoor little lilac muslin di-ess Ixfore all Mrs 
l^utridge’s guests, and of snubbing Mr. Bichard Lutridge in 
her behoof, ini2>arted a flavour of interest to th(i croquet parties 
she had not antici})ated for any Oldbury amusonieiit liitlierto. 

Elsie Blake’s timid glance of half recognition that morning 
had taken Cecil’s lieart by storm. Th(a*e is such a thing as 
falling into frieiulshij) at first sight as well as falling into love, 
and this surprise of the lieart has sonu'tiinc's almost as much 
excitement and romance about it as the other. It hod foi 
Cecil. From that morning, chaiico (‘ncoimtei’s in the streei 
with Elsie Blake, or incidental allusions to heu' in conversation, 
began to be looked forward to as the great events of a day ; and 
when she merrily recounted them to her cousin, she was not 
at all surjjrised to find hers(;lf listcntid to with very eager 
interest 

The new unexplained syniy)athy brought a fresh element into 
their old brother and sister intimacy, and they had never been 
such close friends, or enjoyed earh oth(*r’s society so thoronghly 
as during the early weeks of Cecil’s visit to Oldbury that year 
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Cecil was in Ligh spirits and good hiimonr with everything in 
and about Oldbury when she set off in the evening to finish her 
sketch by the river, and she would not acknowledge to her 
cousin that she bad found her morning with the Misses Lutridge 
tiresome. 

‘‘ No, even Oldbury gossip is not such a bad thing,” she main- 
tained. One learns a gi’eat deal 6f human nature from it, and 
for what else does one study history ? I have often wondered at 
myself for caring so much about people who lived a hundred years 
ago, while 1 am quite indifferent to the doings of my next-door 
iieighboui’s. Oldbury curiosity is far more human and respect- 
able ; 1 like the people for it. 

I wonder whether you w^ould like them, if you could heai^ 
what tliey are saying about you and me in the houses we an*, 
jiassing,” s.aid Ste})hen slyly. “ Did you not perceive that Mrs. 
Adams crf.*ssed the road to satisfy herself that it is 9/our port 
folio I aril carrying under my arm ? and is she not pretending 
to fasten her boot lace now, that she may ascertain to her satis- 
faction whether we turn to the river, or walk across the bridge* 
when we reach the bottom of the street? Ah ! just glance back 
at her ; she has found another object of interest. Here is a 
little bit of Oldbury life for you.” 

Cecil turned, and could not help laughing, as she watched the 
stout olil huly rush suddenly into the middle of the road, aiid 
drag back with her a dirty little boy, who had lieen happily 
walking up and down in a gutter. 

“To think of its being you, Johnny Simpson,” they heard 
her say, as she administei^ a vigorous shaking to the object of 
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her care, “and there's your poor widowed mother at home 
working her fingers to the bone this minute to j>ay for lilie shoes 
you are spoiling.” 

“ Well, Steenie, 1 like it,” Cecil said, looking up gi'avely in 
his face, as they walked on. “ It’s all very well to laugh, but 
it ’s just that I do like about Oldbury. Each person here knows 
something about the rest, and cares a little. Does not that 
make it a society instead of a mass of people thrown together 1 
I don’t think it is such a delightful thing to be able to do just 
as one likes because nobody ciires for one.” 

“ I *ve had too much experience of everybody caring for one 
to think that a delightful thing,” said Btccnie laughing. “ I 
feel for Oldbury boys who can’t enjoy a gutter witliout having 
an avalanche of fat old women doAvn upon tht^m. Ah ! my friend 
Johnny Simpson has gone back to his mire. 1 shall make a 
note of him, and give him a lialfpciiny next time we me(‘t.” 

“ You are as much of an C)ldiuiryitc as any' one here,” said 
Cecil. “ I believe you are on speaking U‘rms wiib evei^y nmn, 
woman, child, and dog in place. You would understand 
how pleasantly this sociability strikes me if you had ever lived 
thi’ougli a whole winter in Tjondoii. Now I will tell you some- 
tliiug that ha])poijed to last year. I was coming home from 
church one Wednesday during that hug dreadful frost, and I 
noticed a man sitting shivering on a door stt^p. I j>asscd him, 
and then I came back again, tiiere was sornciliing iji liis attitude 
that struck me so. He lifted up his head when I s])oke to him, 
and, O Steenie ! I shall never forget the expression his fjwje luul. 
There was hunger in his eyes, likii an eager live thing looking 
out, and sullen dumb despair everywhere else. He told me her 
had come out of prison three days before, and that he had hven 
wandering about the streets ev(;r .since. His story niiglit not 
have been true, but his jmin was all the same, and the hard, 
angiy despair ; I felt so helpless before it. Of course I gave 
him some money ; I have no doubt you will say it was a foolish 
thing to do, but I could think of nothing better at the time ; and 
then he got up, and staggered down the str‘ps, and melted into 
the crowd paswsing along the street. I went back to my bright, 
easy, safe life, and felt what a gulf of separation there was 
between me and a great many of my fellow-creatures. It was 
almost as if I had looked down into hell through that man’s eyes, 
and found I could not even carry down the cu}> of cold water. 
Now people don’t live so teiribly far apart in Oldbuiy but that 
they can know something of each other’s sorrows, and hold o\it 

I 
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a helping hand. There is no unknown dismal nether worlil 
surging up, for one to get surprised glimpses into now and 
then.” 

“ Not such abysses of dismal physical misery perhaps ; but I 
am afraid you must not conclude that Oldbury decomm has 
nothing to hide, or that its easy>going, gossipy compassion has 
any help to bring to the deeper sorts of sorrow. If there are 
any real tragedies being acted out in Oldbury just now, you 
may depend upon it they are unsuspected ones, or that all the 
good people are busy heaping last straws on the fainting camel’s 
burdens.” 

They had walked quickly as they talked, and now Cecil pause* I 
to take breath on the stone bridge spanning the Idle, which con- 
nected the High Street with one of the roads leading from the 
t*r)wn. 

The bridge was a sort of border land between as much of busy 
life as there ever was in Oldbury, and the solitude of the wide 
still fields, and the distant chalk hills, over which the sunset 
wjis spreading its hazy golden gleams and deep purple shadows. 
It was such a tempting place that Cecil could not forbear 
lingering, and looking down over the parapet. The water 
ripj)led slowly out of the black shadow of the bridge into 
(jiirves of molten gold, that whirled and glittered past the tall 
sedges, over the stones, crimsoning, purpling, darkening through 
the shaded fields, till they were lost in the distance. Little 
children ran down the bank, and dabbled their feet in the 
golden water ; a flock of geese suddenly appeared on the river’s 
edge, and, hissing and screaming, flopped into the stream, and 
floated down with ])iifibd out wings gleaming like snow ; market 
girls and labourer on their way from the fields rested their 
baskets or their tools on the perapet, and talked and laughed 
low to each other. Mrs. Lutridge and Mrs. Adams might be 
ever so much scandalized at her conduct in lingering on the 
bridge with the market girls, but there was so much to see that 
Cecil could not tear herself away. All at once the sweet bells 
of the old church began to ring out the cuifew, and Cecil and 
Stephen turned to each other with a simultaneous cry of 
delight. 

When they moved on again, Steenie made Cecil observe the 
syui|mthetic glances which a young man and girl, who were 
standing together in the quietest corner of the bridge, turned 
on them as they passed. 

The bridge at sunset is the orthodox place for love making 
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ill Oldbury. I hope you understtuid what wo have ber^n doing,** 
he said. 

Cecil walked a little more quickly after this, and was not 
soiTy when tliey tumed into the field path ; but with all the 
haste she could make, it was too late for sketching when they 
reached the wide curve of the river, shaded by the ^11 oaks she* 
wanted to draw. 

They strolled slowly through the fields homewai’ds while the 
summer twilight deepened, and, crossing the river higher up hy 
a foot bridge, took a quiet path that led through the cliui*cliyanl 
into the town. 

“ I want to show you sometliing, and it is dark enough and 
quiet enough now,” Stephen said in a gi-ave voice, as he handed 
(^^ecil over a stile that led into the enclosure. They passed one 
or two untidily kept graves, till they came to a quiet corner 
of the place, where, enclosed wdthin liigli iron rails, was a square 
brick erection, surmounted by a stone figui*e chisping an urn. 

“Is it here?*’ said Cecil, under her breath. 

Yes, here. It’s horribly lieatlituiish, is it not? — the moiiu* 
ment — horrible Oldbury tast<^; but I wanted you to know 
where it was.” 

Cecil stooped down and pulled away some stniggling weeds 
that had insinuated tlumiselves between the brickwork and tlu* 
railings. **lt might at least be made tidy,” she said. We 
could plant a flower border Iiere, and I dar<‘say my uncle would 
let this tottering stone figure cornc down, and have a j)lain ci-oss 
put in its place.” 

*‘No, no,” said Stejihen quickly; “let it alone. A cross 
indeed ! The whole town would chatter and quarrel over it. 
She had enough of that while slie was alive. The weeds don’t 
do her any harm, and she is at lc;i.st let aloriti liere.” 

“Steenie, she was very haj>])y in Oldbury. I can never 
understand the bitter feeling you Iiave ftbout liei* life here.” 

“Because you don’t know how 1 usiid to hear her spoken of 
when I was a child by the p(;ople abt>ut me. The sobunii 
shakes of the head some of the good ladies used to exchange 
when lier name was mentioned ; the doulitful lio]>os about her 
state of mind and j)resent condition they did not scnijde to 
discuss before me, with conscious stretch of charity when they 
gave her a favoumble verdict. For a long time I really believed 
that Mrs. Lutridge had made away with my mother, and had 
her shut up somewhere to prevent lier over-indulging me ; 
and how savage the supposition made me 1 I declare now I 
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dotf t‘ think I was tar wrong. It was the place that killed her. 
She could not have gone on living here; the chatter and the 
gossip, the ])ryiTig of all those censorious eyes, and the heavy 
choking atmosphere, just crushed the bright tender soul out of 
her. I expect she was tired out, and very glad to escape away 
here, even after a year of it.” 

“How can you talk so? It is very unjust to your father. 
Don't you think he could defend her against the Oldbury ladies, 
even if they had been as censoriously disposed towards her as 
you make out ? ” 

Steeiiie sliook his head. “1 don't know. Is lie able to 
defend himself?” 

“ Ihe truth is,” Cecil struck in, “ j’oii are crazy on the 
subject of Oldbury intertcrence. You will never rest till you 
and Mrs. Lutridgo have bad a n^gular quarrel and struggle for 
})ower on some sul/ject or other.” 

“ No, indeed ; the days are ]!ast for that. I liave nothing to 
do with her. Slie would hardly take n])on herself to interfei’e in 
my affairs now, 1 sui)posc ; and if she did ” 

“Hush! you are spi^aking too loud,” said Cecil. “I hear 
some one moving close beliiiid us, near the yew-tree^. We have 
been overlieard all this timt\” 

“ Even here,” said Steeiiiei ; “ how annoying ! I will find out 
who it is.” 

He turned quickly round, and stood in the iiari’ow path to 
intercept the listener as he or she moved away. 

A tall, slender female figure emerged slowly from the shadow 
of the yew-tree, and stood full before liim, with the moonlight 
falling distinctly on h(;r face. Cecil uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and came forward, holding out ht'r hand. “ Oh, Elsie 

Miss Illake — is it you who have been near us all this time? 

I am afraid we have fiightciicd you. I am .so sorry.” 

“ Oh no ; it is I wlio am sony to have been liere and dis- 
tnrbed you,” answered Elsie timidly. “ My axint has gone into 
a. cottage by the churchyard gat<‘, and she told me to wait for 
lu»r here. I tried to pass you once, but I could not, indeed.” 

“It is of Jio consequence ; we ought to apologize for keeping 
you ]>risoner,” Cecil said, and then a fit of dumbness seized her. 
She had been planning all day what she would say to Elsie, if 
she had a chance of speaking to her, and now that the oppor- 
tunity had come she could think of nothing worth saying. The 
three stood staring at each other helplessly — their faces looking 
|>ale and large-eyed and agitated in the moonlight. 
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Elsie moved liret. “My aunt is coining out of the cottage. 
May I not pass, jdease ^ 

The last sentence was addressed to Stephen, who had stupidly 
uiaiiitaiiied his position in the pathway, hedging Elsie in be- 
tween the wall and the great tombstone. He stood asitlo when 
she s])oko to him, and, onco clear of obstacles, Elsie’s feet 
seemed to have wings. She flew down the stee]> patliway, over 
the stihi, out of sight beiore the other two thought of doing any- 
thing but gaze after her. 

( Veil broke the silence. “ Look, she has left something 
<lown on the grass there, where she must have been sitting. 
An open book, is it not?” she asked, as Stecnie dived down 
under the tree, and possessed himself of the relic. “No, you 
stupid fellow, don’t dash oft after her with it now. Yon can’t 
possibly catch her uj), and it wdll be an excuse for us to call to- 
morrow to take it back to 

Steciiic pocketed the book, and they left the tomb and struck 
into the broader pathway which led past the chnrcli, and 
opened on the High Street. 

“ How strange that a/te should be there ! ” Stconie said in 
ratlier an awe-sti*uck voice aft(U’ a long silence, just as they 
were leaving the moonlit churchyard for the town stre(^t. 

“Yes, was it not strangt;?” C\‘cil answered more briskly. 

Tliey walked quickly along the sire(.‘t, and aftei* an interval 
Steenie burst out again : “What a fool one makes of oneself 
wIkui one is takcai by surprise, to stand staring in tliat idiotic* 
fashion! Why could not we think of somethijig to say? I( 
was di sgust i n g. ” 

“It does not signify,” said (Veil coolly. “You have the 
book safe, and T can call with it, and see her any day I like.” 

“Yon — y^‘^^ you I It’s all very well for yon,” said Stejdien 
bitterly. “You have not been iiiakiiig yourself obnoxious by 
staring like an idiot. Your calling and seeing her w^on’fc do me 
any good.” 

“W(^ll, we sliall see. And at all events you need not scold 
me for your want of maniiers. Here we are at tlie Ib^ctory,” 

“Come through the garden gate. Don’t h't ns go indoors 
just yet,” saiil Steeui(\ “ I feel as if the house would stifle 
me.” 

Cecil complied, and they paced up and down the cheqnm’<Kl 
light and shade of the lime walk once or twice. 

“It is an extraordinary thing our having met her tliere, a 
wonderful thing,” 8tfx*nie reiterated at interv*als. 
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“ Well, I don't know,” said Cecil, who began to be surprised 
at iHiding }iei*self so much the least excited of the two ; any- 
body may go into the churchyard who likes. There was noth- 
ing really wonderful in it. Steenie, I can't turn again ; Grand- 
mamma will be angry with me as it is for staying out so late 
with you. ” 

**Ahy welly go in then,” said Stephen carelessly ; “1 shan't. 
I feel as if I could never bear the house again. I shall set ofl 
on a long stretching walk somewhere. Don’t let any one wait 
up for me. There’s something in the look of things to-night 
that makes one feel as if one could walk on, and on, and on. 
indefinitely through the moonliglit, till one reached — one does 
not know what exactly.” 

** Some sort of dream-land,” said Cecil. “ Yes, I know th<‘ 
feeling ; but I should not have thought you were the sort of 
person to have it.” 



CHAPTER XV. 


FLOWER ASPECT. 

J'Ilsie did not mention her encounter in the churchyard to Ikm* 
uiint, and Mai-garet was too much pre occupied with tlie scene 
she had loft, to notice a little perturbation there was in Elsie's 
manner when she rejoined her. 

** You need not have run so very fiist ; I could have waited 
a minute or two,” slic said, and IIkui they walked on in silence. 

Elsie wiiH as indispo.sed to talk that evening as Margartd.. 
She was busy settling with her conscience whether she might 
recall the conviirsation she had aciciden tally overh(^ard, or 
whether she ought to try to forget it. It had interested her 
very much. She was ghul to have a satisfactory explanation oi’ 
the apparent indifrereiice to Oldbury, for which she had so often 
1 darned her old playmate. She found it was pleasant to ho 
relieved from the sjurit of antagonism she had been clierisliiiig 
against him. Yes, she would recall and often think over what 
he and Miss Russel had said to each other. It was better to <h) 
that than be unjust. Slu», walked with a vS[»ringing step u]) the 
hill ; but Margaret paused, and turned, before they reached tht' 
tof>. 

“ What an exquisitely still night ! ” she said. “ 1 am glad w e 
liad energy to come out after tea, for 1 found I was wanted at. 
the Bowmans’ cottage.” 

‘‘How is poor Jane Bowman to night?” Elsie asked, with 
siulden compunction for not having made the inquiry sooner. 

“ Dying,” said Margaret shortly. She stood looking over the 
sloping hill-side to the moonlit fields beyond, for a minute or 
two, before she spoke again. Yes,” she said, in a gravely 
satisfied voice, that jarred teiribly on Elsie’s shocked feedings, 
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“ I don’t think she can possibly have to live till morning. It 
is a beautiful night for a j)erson to die in.” 

“ Or to li\o and be happy in,” cried Elsie vehemently. 
** Miss Berry thinks Jane Bowman may recover yet. Why will 
you never htq>e, Aunt Margaret! ” 

“ I do not encourage false hopes,” Margaret anrswered. ‘‘But 
in Jane Bowman’s case any reasonable person’s hopes ought to 
l)e the other way. Prolonged life would be anything but a 
boon to her.” 

They turned into the lamplit streets now, and Elsie was glad. 
Margaret’s sorrowful words had sj)oilcd all the beauty of 
the <ivening for her. She was glad that the end of their walk 
was near. 

When they reached the house, Margaret w’ciit to her room, 
and sat for a long time at the open window, realizing the solemn 
scene that wms now passing in the cottager she had left. The 
hour afforded liei* om*. of lier brief setisons of perfect peace that 
w'as almost j<»3^ A solomu kind of triumj)li came over her, as 
she thought of the Avenry, rep<*utant, pardoned soul breaking 
from the prison-house of the body, wlicre it had struggled and 
suffenal long, into light and ]M*aco at last. There was escape 
for other prisoners that way. Men might decree definite* 
))eriods of puiiislinu‘nt, but the merciful heav enly Father, who 
looked into the soul, and knew wlion its stains were jnirged, 
had a warrant of release in His own lco(*ping. There might be 
monnifnl n\snlts of sin still to bo Avorkcal out on earth l)y the 
survivoi’H wlien the guilty soul w^as pardoned and freed. Let it 
be so. The innocent were stronger to endui e than the guilty. 

Margaret bowed lier he.ad on her hands, and prayed — “Only 
giro them strength, O merciful Fatlier, to })ear themselves 
bnively and patiently under the .strok(‘s. Enable them to make 
'he offering of their lives ungrudgingly — sharing so the oflice 
of the Gi-eat Aton<M\ Lot it be the joy and brightness of their 
lives that is withere<l up, but ke(»p their hearts tender and puirt 
unembittered, uncaukered by the chill influence of the 
shadows thix>ugh which they have to move.” 

Elsie <lid not follow Margaret up.stairs ; she threw off her hat 
in the liall and run into the; draAving-room, where Mi*s. Blake 
was imj>atiently awaiting her return. The sitting-room, un- 
lightt;d and uncurtained, Avith the tw'o old people seated in their 
arrn-chairs on opposite sides of the fireless grate, looked sojne- 
Avhat dreary, but then it nearly always looked so when Elsie 
was not in it. 
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“ You liavc been out a long time, darling/' Mrs. Blake Siiid, 
not querulously, but with an accent of surprise in her voice, 
that showed how seldom she had anything approaching to 
neglect on Elsie's part to complain of. 

“ I could not help it, Grannie,” Elsie answered, hastening up 
to Mrs. Blake's chair, and stooping over her to ciiress her soft 
withered cheeks and foi'ehead. “ I was afraid you would want 
me, but I could not get liome sooner. Aunt Margaret told me 
to wait for her, and I sat for more than an liour under the yew'- 
tree close to Mrs. Pierrej>oint's gi*ave. 1 wdsh ” 

“Well, sweet one?” Mrs. Blake asked, as Elsie came to 
a sudden pause. 

“ I Avas going to say 1 w’ished I had not gone- out this evening, 
but I think 1 am glad 1 went. It was very pleasant in th«‘- 
<diurehyard •while I was waiting for Aunt M argaret. I watched 
the rooks coming hom(' from the fields to the tall trees in tlu^ 
llectory garden, cawing and making such a noise as tliey settled 
for the night; and tlicri a jackdaw came hoj)])ing over the 
gTaves and looked at me. It was bright moonlight before the 
glow of the sunset was over ; and just as I was beginning to 
w<!ary for Aniit Margaret to call me, wdio do you think cam<*. 

over the stile from the river fitdds But, Grandmamma, hail 

I not b(}tter draw the curtains, and light the lamp? Gj*and])apa. 
looks very dull sitting there without his book." 

Mrs. Blake wjis no longer able to wait on her husband as she 
had formerly done. In the autumn of tlie })r(jvi<:niK year she 
had had a strokes of jmralysis, wliich disabled her fi’om w^alking 
alone, and all the. little houscdiold dutic;s she had been used to 
perform now devohed on Elsie. Mr. Blake %vas, to outward 
appearance, very little changed. Tie still wi*ote in his study, 
aufi listened to Margar<jt reading aloud, with the same ap]»an!nt. 
interest; but his mind was really growing fee}>ler every day, 
and he was subject to sudden fits of iri’i lability, from which 
Margaret suffered more than any one else in the house. Mrs. 
Blake’s voice had always power to compose him, and lOlsie had 
a bright tact and ready sympatliy that enabled her to avoid 
(iauses of offence, 

Elsie took a long look out into the garden before she finally 
dropped the curtain. 

“ Moonlight is very beautiful, Grandmamma,” she said, 
settling herself on a stool at Mrs. Blake's feet, “ I don't think 
you know how nice it made everything look to night — peo}»le'8 
faces, and everything." 
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Did it, darling ] Well, I am quite satisfied to see your 
face by lamplight That makes it quite beautiful enough for 
Gjandmamma.*’ 

Elsie looked up quickly, as if she hoped some further 
question would follow her remark, but Grandmamma was not in 
an inquisitive mood that evening. Stroking Elsie’s head with 
her one capable hand, she sank into a silent reverie, and Elsie’s 
thoughts took wing, and like Margaret’s, flew down the hill 
again; but they stopped at the brightly lighted Rectory 
windows, and busied themselves in pictuiing the party 
assembled within, till Margaret came down from her room and 
rang the bell for evening prayers. 

The next morning Elsie had about as great a disappointment 
as, in her uneventful life, could have come upon her. On re- 
turning from her morning’s walk with Margaret, she found a 
little parcel lying on the hall table, and learned from Crawford 
that a young lady and the young gentleman from the Rectory 
had called and asked very particularly to see her, and left that 
when they heard she was out. 

Such an event as some one calling and asking to see her had 
never occurred in Elsie’s whole life before. She tore open thfe 
parcel, and found the book she had been reading in the church- 
yai’d, of which she Lad not once thought since she left it behind 
her. As she pushed it away impatiently, her eyes fell on some 
wortls pencilled on a card her visitors had left. She was 
devouring them when Margaret came u]>, and looking over her 
slioiilder, read with her — 

“We are so sorry not to find you. Why don’t you come 
and see mol Have you forgotten your old playmate, Cecil 
liussell" 

Beneath, in an almost illegible scrawl, came a postscript : 

“ My cousin forces mo to add that we are ashamed we did 
not ask leave to walk home with you and your aunt last night, 
as it was so late.” 

Margaret turned the card round coiitfunptuously when she had 
iuiished reading. “ How absurd of those children to talk of 
walking hornet with us, as if wo could possibly want their 
eoinj)any! W(^ll, it is foi*tunate we were out — a lucky escape. 
Of course we need not return this call, and they will not 
trouble us again.” 

“O Aunt Maigaret. may not I?” cried Elsie imploringly; 
“it would bo sucli a ple.wire to me. Please let me call on 
Miss Russel at the Rectory.*' 
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“My dear, I cannot,” Margaret answoi'ed decidedly; “and 
you must not encourage these young people to come here 
agaiii. Your grandfather does not like to see stranger 
about the house.” 

“O Aunt Margai'et, I do think you are cruel!” Elsie ex- 
claimed. ** You put it on Graiidjuipa, but it is in reality you 
who keep every one away from us. You dim’t care to have any 
friends yourself, and you won’t nndeisttind that Grandmamma 
and I are not as cold-hefirtotl as you ai'o.” 

The words rushed almost involuntarily from Elsie’s lips on 
the ])rovocation of her extreme disapj)ointinent; but she re- 
pented them the next minute, when she heard Mrs. Blake’s 
feeble voice cu]lin.<r anxionsly from the drawing-room to know 
what they were talking about. 

Wlieu Margarets and Elsie’s explanations were made, old 
Mrs. Blake .seemed even inoiij a'jiiatetl by the question tliey 
were discussing than Elsies Jjad been. 

Slie rcJid the words oji Ceeil's cai-d over and over again, and 
.sent wistful inquiring glances inlo Margaret’s resolute face to 
see whether there would be any use in oii(leavouring to change hei* 
decision. Tlien with a sigli she fed I to .stroking El.sie’s flushed 
elicek, a.s if slie wore trying to smooth the v(*xatioii out of it. 

“ Never mind, Granny,” Elsii^ saitl clu- tufully when Margaret 
had left the room, I won’t say another word. Nothing 
signifies so much as your being vvi)rricd. Aunt Margaret can’t 
take you away from in<'!, or niak<.‘ us love each otlmr ]es.s, though 
I soiiietimes think sIjo would if slio could, J have seen sucii a 
strange expression come on her fact; wlnm wo have been making 
much of each other.” 

“My darling, you are unjust to Aunt Margaret; you don’t 
undcvsbind wliat he)- looks mean. If you only knew! Don’t 
r-all lier cold-hearted again. She Las had great sorrows in her 
i ife — tend l>!e sorrows. ” 

“ But so have you. She has not sufrered more than you.” 

“I don’t know. Some p«H)pK; lake llndr troubles more 
hardly tlian others. I am not .so wise as Margaj-et. I don’t 
see all the consequences of things as .she doc^s.” 

“If Aunt M.-irgarot liad only jurknowledgcrd tliat it was a 
disappointment, 1 sliould liavo boriui it bettor,” llilsk^ plead(ul. 
“Every one in ()]dbury i.s talking about Miss Russel; and it 
does seem hard that I am to keep out of her way, when she 
comes to seek mf‘.” 

“ Well, darling, it is very hard. Perhaps Margaret did not 
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quite mean that. I can’t think there would be any 
harm in jour seeing a little of Miss Russel, or even of 
young Mr. Pierrepoint, now and then. Miss Berry tells mo 
that they are engaged to be married, and she thinks they will 
very likely be a great deal at the Rectory no^. Tliey might 
l)rove good friends to you some day, when you may want 
friends. Yon had perhaps better not say tiny thing more to 
Margfiret about calling at the Rectory, but we will wait and do 
the best we can, you and I.” 

There was not much to build on in the promise, but Elsie 
went away perfectly satistied. She considered that she had 
(.irandmamma’s permission to take advantage of tiny chance 
opportunity that might arise of renewing her intimacy with her 
old playmates, and somehow or other she felt considerable 
c<n*tainty that the opportunities she wanted would not fail to 
come. Just for once in her life she liad a haj)py conviction tJjat 
the thing slui herself wished Avas desired at least as eagerly by 
people more capal.)l<^ of attaining their wishes, and in that 
knowledge she rested. 

The exj>crie‘iK;o of the next few days did not disaj>point her. 
She did not (b^part in the least particadar from her usual habits, 
and yet she seldom went out now witijoiit sometliing ]iaj>pening 
to give an interest to her walk. Yory lit lie things, to he sure. 
(Veil Russel trij>pe.d aeross the road to shake hands with her in 
Aunt Jilargaret’s vctv pressure, or 8te])hon Pierrepoint came 
up to her, in the Lending Library, wdiile she w*as struggling to 
lift down some old Qtfarfcrif/ Uei'icws her grandfather want<.‘d 
from the tojaiiost shelf, and insisted on lK;l})ii)g her, ami . on 
kt^ej dug her a few breathless minutes in conversation, while 
Aunt ]\Iargar(^t stood stifliy waiting behind. Small incidents 
ct'rtainly; but then it w’as a new thing for Elsie’s walks to 
afford any incidents wdiatever; and about these there >vas a 
curious subtile flavour of finding hemdf made iniuh of, and 
treated as a iHjrson of some consequence in the w^orld, which to 
Elsie \va.H tlie newest exj)eriencc of all. She conld not lielp J)ol’- 
ceiving that Stephen Pioirepoint was quite eager and nervous 
about heJjdng her w'ith the books; his liands trembled as he 
lifted them from the slielf almost as much as did her own ; and 
when Aunt Margaret interposed deciiledly to cut short his en- 
treaties that he might be allow'cd to carry them up the hill for 
her, he looked as disappointed and crestfallen as if it w^ere he 
who was in want of companions, and could not speak to whom 
he liked. 
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Aunt Margiiret went into the Lending Libraiy ailoiie the 
next time they walked to the town, and sent Elsie to make 
some purchases in an uninteresting china sliop close by; and on 
that occasion, by some strange fix^ak of circumstance, it was into 
the china shop that Stei)hen Pierrejjoint dropped accidentally, 
— to enquii'c after one of the shop-woman's children who was 
ill, he said. Cecil Kussel followed a few moments after, 
and the three fell into conversation about old times, and made 
such rapid advances in intimacy, that Elsie found hei’solf dis- 
cussing conti<leiitially Avith them the probability of lier being 
allowed to attend the croquet parties at Laurel House, about 
which everybody in Oldbury was talking just now. They 
all so eager laying plans to bring about tins desirable result, 
that tiny did not hce Aunt Margaret when she came into the 
shop to discover what was detaining Elsie so long. Elsit* felt 
very angry with liersolf for colouring violtmtly when lier aunt 
spoke to her, and Margarot's <]iuet way of looking ovi*r Cecil 
and 8tejdi(‘ii as if they wore pieces of furniture, and giving tint 
orders Elsh'. had neglected in a few quick words, made her 
more uucouiforl/ublc* than evei*. 8te})hou showed a detenuiii- 
ation Jiot to be ignored, that completed her cinbari-assment. 
He would not see that Aunt Maigaret did not acknowledge his 
bow, and lit? actually follovv^ed tliein beyond the door of tlie shop 
with a last suggestion about the crotpu^t party, though Elsie 
was too much awed by Aunt Margaret's surprisetl, upraistid 
ey(?brows to niiike any' answer. 

Margaret broke the uncomfortable silence between them when 
tliey had made a ftiw paces u]) ihe stret^t. 

“I sujiposc there can be no doubt that young Pierrepoint is 
engaged to his cousin ? " she said, in a more comphicent tone of 
voice thiin Elsie oxiiected to hear just then; “thty would not 
1*0 so iniicli ttjgether if it were not so." 

Elsie did not know whether an answer was expected from her 
or not. It was a new tiling for Margaret to ask a question that 
savoured of common] dace curiosity about her neigh liours* con- 
cerns; and tlie question itself i*equircd thinking about. She 
had h(*ard the suggestion before, and had nothing to say against 
it; but just now it seemed to jmt her two friends before hei* 
in an unoxiiocted light. Engaged to be married ! She could 
not help casting a furtive glance back to look at them again 
and realize the idea. Cecil was stooping down talking to one 
of the sbopwoman's children, and Steqihen, with his back to 
her, was looking after them iqi th(^ strc<?t. Elsie caught his 
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eye, and resolved that she would never be so ilbmannei'ed again 
as to tui’ii baok to look at jK?ojjle; but though she kept her 
eyes steadily iixed on the ground, she knew when Cecil and 
SU*enie crosscrl the road, and was aware that they were Lilking 
eagerly to each other as they walked up the siteet, and Avhile 
they stood on the upper door-step of the Rectory waiting to 
be let in. 

Cecirs face, all bi-ight and sparkling, as she looked up at 
her cousin while making some last remark before she entered 
the house, was a picturej Elsie recalled a great many times. 

She glanced down at her own dim Quaker-like costume, and 
<.*ontrasted it with Cccirs dainty prettinesses. What could th<‘ 
two cousins have thought of her? Slie was quite sure that they 
had looked at her, and said something to each other about her, 
when they passed her on the opposite side of the street. Sho 
could not liel]) wondering what it was, and worrying hei-self 
with conjectures till she reached home, when she had to brighten 
iij) to give a pleasant account of the incidents of the morning t-o 
Ihu* grandmother, old Mrs. Rlake. 

Slie would, perhaps, have been as much puzzled as enlightened 
if slie had overheard the conversation that did pass between the 
two cousins. 

** What was it wo were reading the other day ? Stephen 
began, after ho had taken that last glance across the road at 
Elsie’s down-drooping face, wliich she had felt more than seen 
“something about an old Welsh magician and his witch-wile 
who made a maiden out of duwens. Let me see. They took 
flower of the brocun, and flower of the meadow-sweet, and flower 
of the rye ” 

“And when they hud made the maiden, they baptized lier 
and cjilled her Flower As])cct.” Cecil went on, “A prettier 
and more appropriate name than Elsie Blake, is it not? ” 

“ Nay, 1 don’t know,” said JStecnic; “for my part, one might 
come to mean as much as the other, I think.” 

“ So that came into your head just now,” said Cecil. “ Dear 
me, how poetical a ]»i*usaic j)erson gets to be when he is in 

, Well, I beg your pardon, Stecnie; I won’t finish my 

sentence. When he is brought in contjict with a lovely, 
griflin-guarded, mysterious lady, we will say, with whom he 
cannot play unlimited croquet. Do you know, I think we are 
making a mistake in trying to draw Elsie Blake in among the 
Lutridge rabble? She will not look as like ‘Flower Aspect* 
with a mallet in her hand.”. 
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Why not? A person who won’t do for ordinary occasions 
is worth veiy little, I should say.” 

“ Now you are prosaic again. I am the tiniest lover, for I 
have the reverential feeling tliat will not bear to see the 
<livinity descend from its pedestal.” 

“ Nonsense, I thought you were in earnest about wishing to 
see more of her.” 

“Things are come to a pretty pass when you take me to task 
for not being in earnest. Here we are at home. You must noi 
turn round and stare again, for you have behaved very badly 
already, but I shall take one look more before the door is 
opened. Certainly that is a remarkable pair to be walking 
down Oldbury. I suppose the good commonplace Oldbury 
peo])le have grown so used to them that they don’t perceive how 
out of the ordinary course of events they are. Grifiiuess must 
have been very beautiful once herself. I wonder what it is in 
her face that impresses one sol There is a sort of fire in it 
though it is so cold. It looks as if some sudden blow had 
dashed the spirit out of it, and turned it into stone. Some on(» 
says that every face should be a prophecy or a history. There 
go the two together, if one had but skill to read them.” 

“ I will excuse you the history,” Steenie said ; “ the prophecy 
will be the most interesting, if you will only read what I want 
in it.” 

They had entered the house by this time, but, as was often 
the case with them, they were too much interested in the con- 
versation they wore carrying on to be ready for the interruption 
of fresh comi)any. They stood one on each side of the libmry 
door, Cecil with her hand on the lock hurrying to get out what 
she had to say before it was necessary to open the door. 

“ I don’t moan anything like fortune-telling, of course, only I 
think I can read in her face that there is a great deal more tha n 
just the flower asj)ect. She is not altogether madi; uj) of 
meadow-sweet and the bloom of the rye. She looks now as if 
she had walked straight out of imagination land and scarcely 
saw anything in Oldbury; but that is only because she has been 
forced to lead such a still, solitary life. She wants waking up 
— but mind I am not saying that you are the Prince to do it. 
I won’t take upon myself to say that.” 

“No, indeed! Why don’t you open the library door, and 
give one a chance of sitting down somewhere 

“Now I think of what 1 am doing, I am going upstairs,” said 
Cecil. 
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She ran lightly up the steps laughing to herself. “ At all 
events, Papa’s warning was thrown away,” she soliloquised. 

I must say I cherish a little grudge against him for fancying 
that Steenie and I could not spend three months together in a 
country house without growing silly. Thei’e wilLbe some fun in 
seeing Steenie vindicate his power of falling in love desperately, 
which Papa evidently doubted. I can*t help being rather 
amused at it all. Steenie’s transparent little devices to make 
me talk about lujr all day long, and his determination to cheat 
liimself into thinking that the interest is all on my side, and 
that he is doing it all to please me, are so absurd. What an 
odd sort of traiifilbi-niation this falling in love is ! One wonders 
what it can bc^ that gets into peo])le and makes them u]i fresh. 
J have never seen such a look in Stocnic’s face all the years I 
have known him, as there was while lie was talking of nothing 
to that girl, w’hoin, after all, lie does not know much about. 
Well, it ’s odd, and rather frightening, wlien one comes to, think 
of it. I wonder whetJier she sees it as plainly as I dol Perhaps 
not, because she does not know his usual fiicc so well. I hope I 
am not playing with edge tools. I hojie I shall not be led into 
doing anything that Papa would call meddling. If on^y he 
were here to look ou and keep me in order I” 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A DKEARY DAY. 

All Oldbury was talking about Mrs. Liitridgo’s pleasant ganlen 
parties, and Elsie Ibakc could not help feeling some girlish 
mortilication at the small chance there seemed of her having any 
slnire in the general gaiety. 

Tile note of invitation wliich Cecil had undertaken to pro- 
cure for her arrived in due coui’se, and was quietly tom iij) and 
made into spills by Margaret, without its calling forth a word of 
remark from any one. Elsie had meditated an appeal to her 
grandmother, but Mrs. Blake happened to be unusually unwell 
during tlie fortnight wlien the cro(|uet excitement was at its 
height, and Elsie could not find it in her heart to trouble her 
about such a trifle. 

Just at that period, too, the elders of the liousehold had 
rather more than usual of the air of pre-occupation and mystery 
that often made Elsie feel as if she were shut out from them 
and banished to a world of her own. When she came suddenly 
into the drawing-room, she frequently found Margaret reading 
letters aloud to her grandmother, wliit;h were hastily put aside 
when she came near, and often, after being thus occujaed for an 
hour or so with Margaret, Mrs. Blake would shut herself up in 
her room, and forbid any one to go near her. Elsie was less de- 
pressed by this state of things than a new-comer into the family 
would have been. She generally did well enough in her dream 
world, but every now and then a longing for sympathy aii<l 
companionship came over her, ami she felt cold among her 
s tdowy companions, almost as if she were a dream herscilf, or 
a hangeling from fairy-land, who could not persuade the 
den ens of the upper world to recognize lier. 

K 
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The (lay of Mrs. Lntrirlgc’s gayest and last garden party 
Jiappened to be one of peculiar gloom in the Biake^s house. 
Mrs. Blake burst into a distressing fit of tears during dinner, 
and had to be led in)stairs by Margaret, and Elsie had to sit out 
the rest of the dinner hour with her grandfather, making vain 
efforts to persuade him to sifc still and eat, and being at last 
obliged to content herscilf with watching him as he wandered up 
and down between the dining-room and the foot of the staircast*, 
moaning and wringing his hands. There was some relief when 
Margaret came down -stairs again and reported that Mrs. Blake 
was better, and had composed herself to sleep. She persuaded 
h(u* father to retire into the study witli lier, and very soon Elsie 
li(^a,i*d the sound of hfir voice reading aloud, and the scratching of 
Ml'. Blake’s pen. They had settled to their afternoon’s occupa- 
tions just in their ordinary way, and Elsie was left to lier own 
resources for recovering her equanimity after the agitation of 
the day. She went out and paced up and down Margai'et’s 
favourite avenue at the end of the gai'den. It was genei’ally 
too gloomy for her tastti, but to-day she was glad to avoid a view 
of the road, along which a stream of carriages was wending 

to Mrs. Lutridge’s white house at the top of the hill. She 

could hear the constant sound of wheels, and even tlio click of 
the malhits and balls, and now and then a shrill tone of voice 
or hurst of laughter from some of the players in the next 
garden. JIow merry and light-hearted most peoi)lo seemed to 
be! Elsie wondered how it wouhl fe(d to get into some one 

else, into Cecil llussel for example, just for one afternoon, and 

breathe an air that liad no mystery in it. 

It was nearly dark before she could make up her mind to 
turn to the house, and when she entered she found Crawford 
watching in the hall to waylay her. 

“Just run upstairs to your grandmamma, Elsie dear,'* the old 
servant whispered, “ without letting Miss Alargaret know. She 
is wearying to see you.” 

Mrs. Blake was propf>ed up in bed, looking very much flushed 
and agitated, when Elsie came to her. 

“ If I had only known you wanted mo,” Elsie began remorse- 
fully. 

“ I did not want you till now, darling. Margaret advised me 
to be quiet and not to think, an(i, oh, I have been trymg to do as 
she bi^ me. She means it for the Wst, but she does not know 
how short my time is, or shq would not oppose my making this 
one effort, this one last eflbi*t ; — I cannot i*est till it is made.” 
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Dearest Granny,” Elsie cried, throwing her arms round her, 
and feeling, as she clasped the trembling form, strength to defy 
all the world in her behalf, “tell me wdmt you wish to do ; let 
me help you. I will manage so that you shall have your own 
Avay, whatever Aunt Miu’garet says against it.” 

“ Nay, darling, we must not talk of goiiig against Aunt 
Margaret. I don’t wish to deceive her. It is only because I 
have not sti'ength to argue the question with her any more to- 
night that I ask you, instead of her, to do this little thing for 
me. I want you to run dowui to the gate and watch till Miss 
Berry passes, and h»*ing her up here to si>eak to me. Be quick, 
or she may have gone, and I shall not rest till I have seen 
her.” 

“ Is that all? Lie still then, dear Granny, and 1 will manage 
it beautifully,” Elsie said, a gooil deal surprised, and a little 
<Usappointed that some more diflieult sei'viee was not required of 
her. 

Elsie’s im])atience and curiosity had time to grow very strong 
diuring her watch at the gate, before the welcome sound of 
wheels told her that Mrs. Lutridge’s guests were beginning 
to take their departure. Lidy Sielina’s cairiage, with Cecil i!> 
it, rolled then came Stephen PieiT(*]>oint, escorting 

two laughing, rosy-cheeked grand-daughters of Mrs. Adams, 
who were spending the sumnier in Oldbury. The sound 
of their voices in gay, bantering talk, readied Elsie’s ears 
before she caught sight of them. 

It began to be rather embairassing to stand at the gate, a 
spectacle for all Mrs. Lutridge’s visitors to stare at. Presen fcly, 
however, Miss Berry, arm-in-arm with the Hector himself, ap- 
peared, and Elsie hastily opened the gate and went into the 
road to meet them. Miss Berry looked a little blank when she 
heard her request. The walk down the hill with the Hector 
had seemed such a crowning point to the attentions which, 
thanks to Cecil and Steenie’s inanceuvres, liad been showered 
upon her all the evening, that it cost her something to give it 
up. She did not hesitate, but her acquiescence was rather 
incoherently worded. 

“My dear! your good grandmamma! The loss of the 
pleasui'e I have been promising myself in my walk home shall 
not be thought of. Mr. PieiTepoint, in his great kindness, will 
excuse ” 

“ Certainly,” Mr. Pierrepoint put in quickly. “ If I can be of 
any service, pray let me know. I wish to be at the call of every 
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one of my parishioners in cases of illness or trouble; meanwhile, 
don’t let me detain you. Oood evening.” 

Elsie did not feel herself included even in the parting saluta< 
tion. Mr. Pierrepoint’s manner had never been cordial towards 
her, and during the last few weeks there had been something in 
his way of looUng or not looking at her when they met, that 
gave her an uneasy suspicion that she must unwittingly have 
done something to incur his displeasure. She was not disposed 
to echo the admiring exclamations in which Miss Berry in- 
dulged as they were walking up to the house. 

“‘At the call of every one!* such a truly noble sentiment; 
and, my dear, at any cost to his own feelings, I am convinced 
he would act up to it. You may smile at the notion of middle- 
age<l people having regrets of the kind, — but what am I 
thinking of? It is of your grandmamma’s illness we are 
speaking, and if I can be of any use — yes, I see, the back stairs, 
a most sensible precaution, though you may depend on me to be 
<piite silent when we get near the sick-room.” 

Elsie’s caution was not needed, for Margaret met them on the 
stall's; and a single glance at lier quiet, sad, disapproving face, 
told Elsie that she had heard of her errand, and had yielded the 
subject of dispute, whatever it was, between herself and her 
mother. She thanked Miss Berry for her kindness in coming. 
“You must not let my mother tresf)ass on your good-nature,” 
she said ; “ I trust you will refuse the request she is about to 
make, if it will inconvenience you to grant it.” 

Miss Berry began to be quite excitcjd by the mystery she 
had come into the midst of. She had never felt so important 
in her life as when Elsie took her up to Mrs. Blake’s bed-side 
and left her to her secret interview. It did not last many 
minutes. Before Elsie expected to see her, ]\Iiss Berry reap- 
peat'ed. The seriousness had left her face ; it was all smiles 
and nods and beaming satisfaction. She seized Elsie’s hand’s 
and kissed her before she spok<*, 

“ My dear ! such a trifle to make all this fuss about. One 
would think we were the w’oi’st neighbours in the world in 
Oldbury. To be sure, it is yeai*s and years since that little bed 
in my spare room has been occuj>ied ; but I have kept all in 
tolerable repair, and you will put up with .deficiencies, won’t 
you ? Next wet^k your grandmamma is so obliging as to say 
she will trust you to me, and I must hurry home at once, or 
Caroline will complain that I have not given her time to 
[)repare. A visitor to our liouse — such an event 1 I shall 
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come for you myself that you may not feel the parting. I don’t 
think I ever was more gratified in my life.” 

Miss Berry shot out these broken sentences duiing her pro- 
gress down stairs, and Elsie was too much bewildered by the 
extraordinary prospect they seemed to hold out to say much in 
reply. As soon as Miss !^rry had left the house, she hurried 
back to her grandmother’s room. 

Grandmamma, what does it all mean ? ” she said, coming 
close to her, and kneeling by the bed. “It can’t be true. 
You can’t have been plotting to send me away from you.” 

“ But, darling, you have so often said you should like to go,” 
Mrs. Blake answered coaxingly; “ and I have planned this little 
visit for you, because 1 can’t b(‘ar to leave you quite alone here. 
Won’t you like iti” 

“ But why, do tell me why you are sending me away ] What 
made you think of iti If you an? only going the usual half- 
yearly joTimey, why cannot I stay here w’itli Oiiiwford ? ” 

“ Because we shall be away longer than usual this year, and 
I am so heli)less now I must takt? Crawford with mo. Margaret 
thought I had better stay f t borne, )>ut T could not cndiu’c tlie 
thought. I must go while T have strongtli left. You won’t 
• make difficulties, dearest ? You will go to Miss Berry’s to 
please me 1 ” 

“ Anything for yon, Granny ; but — ” Tliere was a pause, and 
Elsie’s eyes grew eager. “ But, O Granny, could not you take 
me where you are going? You kno%v how I have wondered and 
longed all my life to see the friends you visit every year, and 
love so much, and never talk to me about. Could not I go? 
Am I not old enough to be trusted yet ? ” 

It was the old vexed question, which Elsie felt impelled to 
i-epeat every now and then, tliough she knew by experience that 
nothing but pain cv<jr came of her bringing it forwai>^l. She was 
always sorry the instant the words had passed her lips ; and to- 
night a keener repentance tliaii ordinary seized her, for Mrs. 
Blake’s face twitched nervously, and a bewildered look came 
into her eyes. 

“ Don’t, dear,” she said piteously, “ it hui’ts me so. I can- 
not bear it to-night. You must not ask me any questions, for 
I don’t know what L may say. You will be happy while we are 
away, won’t you, Elsie, and show Margaret that no hann has 
come of our trusting you from us just this once?” 

“Why should Aunt Margaret be afraid of my being 
trusted ? ” Elsie asked indignantly ; but she did not j)ress the 
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^ Mrs Blake was growing more agitated 
she endeavoui-ed to calm her by talking 
proposed visit, and by dwelling on the 
time of separation would certainly pass. 
After tlie first shock of surprise was over, Elsie could seem 
pleased with her prospects, without effort. The half-yearly 
absences of the elders of the family had now recurred so often 
that she had grown almost tired of speculating about them, and 
she quickly came to the conclusion that the next best thing to 
sharing the journey was to escape the lonely week at home. 
She had so longed for a change — for some event to occur in her 
life — and now a change had come. 

As she went about the house helping Margaret with her pre- 
parations, she could not keep her feet from taking a dancing 
measure as she moved, or her voice from breaking into little 
snatcliea of song, even thougli she knew that Aunt Margaret’s 
grave eyes were following her about disapprovingly. 

On the last evening, when she was kneeling down ari'anging 
her i)Osse.ssions in the little old jiortinanteau that had so often 
accomjianied .Margaret on lier mystenons joiirne'ys, she looked 
up suddenly iu her aunt’s face, and ventured on a remonstrance 
her thoughts had been framing constantly during the Last few 
days. 

“ Aunt Margai’et, you won’t allow mo to go on this journey 
with you, you won't tell me what it is makes you all so anxious 
and unhappy, yet you don’t like me to be pleased at the thought 
of staying behind with Miss Brrry. Is it not rather hard 1 If 
you would let ino share youi- c:inis, I would not have another 
thought but of them. I would give up everything to be of use 
to you — oh, so gladly ! But you won’t do that, and yet you ar(^ 
surprised if I forget myself for a moment and look liappy.” 

“You mistake me, deaiy’ Aunt Margaret answered gently; 

I am not surprised, and 1 don’t grudge you any pleasure you 
might safely enjoy. I am sorry about this visit, bcciwuse 1 do 
not think it is safe for you. You will be exp 'sed to the tempt- 
ation of forming iiitiniaeies that must be broken hereafter, and 
which may lead to jmiuful disa][>poiiitment.s. I am afraid my 
warning you against m.aking new frhmds while you are left 
at liberty to see whom you like will not do any good ; yet I am 
not sorry to havtj this o])portuiutv of giving you the warning.” 

Margaret finished her sentence by stooping down to kiss 
Klsie’s forehead ; but though her maimer was kind, her words 
fV'll very coldly on Elsie’s ear. 


absawti 
6very moment, and 
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To be kept out of the confidence of the rclativeB to whose 
afiection she had a natuml right, and yet to be warned against 
making friends of her own choice, seemed ti>o ci-uel a lot to be 
quietly acquiesced in. In her inmost heart hllsie resolved not to 
be frightened by Margaret’s foreboding words, or held back by 
any cold fear of consequences, from res])Oii(ling to the afiectionatc 
warmth with which she knew she should be wclcojiicd whei*e she 
w-as going. 

Miss Berry’s beaming face pervading the house on the niorn- 
ing of the day fixed for the journey was an astounding inno* 
vation ou the old routine, which Elsie could hardly realize, even 
when it Avas before her eyes. Her coi-dial juesoncti kept U}> 
Mrs. Blake’s courage at the last, and made the j)artiiig between 
her and Elsie less soleniu than it would otherwise have been. 

Then, when the travellers had tiikeu their departure, caun? to 
Elsie the now exi)erience of turning h(*r back on the deserted 
house, now given up unreservedly to be d(‘alt with by Crawford’s 
usual coadjutors in the houso-clcaning, and walking clown the 
hill to take uj) her abode in Miss Beny’s cheerful little home. 

The rest of the day passed in a bewildeiing e.xeiternent of 
pleasure. All Oldbury seemed to have conspired to make a 
festival of Elsie’s visit. Miss Berry’s house liacl been beautificjd, 
and the room where Elsie was to slec]> refurnished with a taste 
and magnificence that it quite took away hei* breath to see. 
And thougli Miss Bcny was always hinting at some mysterious 
agency by which the changes had been brought about, and dis- 
claiming Elsie’s gratitude ou her own account, she invariably 
checked herself in time to prevent Elsie’s curiosity from being 
finally set at rest. 

Cecil Russel flashed in and out of tlie hol^s(^ a dozen times in 
the course of the afternoon, to see if anything was wantc^d. 
Mrs. Adanjs brought a basket of tlu! first iij>ricots that had 
rij>ened in her garden to stand on the tea-table. Even Mrs. 
Lutridgo sent her s(u*vant round with li(?r eoinplimciits, and a 
packet of clothing club cards, wliieh she tliought Miss Elsie 
Blake might like to employ Jier s]»anj moiiKuits in adding up. 

Later in the eveuii}g, 8te])hen Bierrepoiut looked in to advise 
Miss Berry not to tire hersedf by too much convcT*sation with 
her guest this first evc'iiing, and instead of going away again in 
five minutes, a,s he said he shouhl, he somehow or other stayed, 
and took Elsie’s eutei'tiiinment on liimself so effectually that 
Miss Berry was able to no<l comfortably over her knitting much 
in her usual way till bed-time. 
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It was altogether a wonderful afternoon and evening to Elsie. 
But strangest and sweetest of all was the waking in her pretty 
room next morning, to see Miss BeiTy's kind face bending over 
her, and hear her plead in excuse for being there, that she had 
just slij)ped in the first thing to look at her asleep, and satisfy 
herself that the ha]>piness of having her safe under her roof was 
not a dream. 

It was the fii*st time in her conscious life that Elsie had 
ojKmed her eyes on new objects. How sunny and heart-warming 
the brightly furnished room looked, filled as it was with bewil- 
dering tokens of tlie care with which it had been prepared for 
her coming ! For some moments she could scarcely understand 
what had happ<mc*d. Where was she? How had it all come to 
])ass? Wa.s she still in the old familiar careworn world, or had 
she wakened up that morning into some region quite new ? 
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AN EVENING OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

The filct that Elsie Blake Wiis coming to s])eu<l a fortnight in 
the little house opposite, had been made known to all the 
inmates of the Rectory about half an hour after Miss Benyas 
interview Avith Mrs. Blake. 

That same evening Cecil Russel was called from tlie drawing- 
room, where she was amusing herself by watedung Steenie 
drawing caricatures of the cro<piet players on a sheet of sermon 
paper, abstracted from the desk at which Mr. Pierre j)oint sat 
writing, to hold a private int<^rview with some one. She came 
back with a veiy radiant face, and danced up to Stephen’s 
chair. 

“ Such Avonderful news as I have just heard 1 You must 
guess it, Steenie. I will give it you in ten, I will give it you 
in a hundred, I will give it you in a thousand, as Madame do 
Sevign6 says.” 

“ What a thorough Oldbury ite you have become in six 
weeks ! ” said Stcjdien, yawning. “ News indeed! Somebody’s 
High Church cat has got into somebody’s Low Church cellar, 
and stolen all the cream, and Mrs. Lutridge considers it a sign 
of the times.” 

“ It is something you will really care to hear.” 

“ It must be something startling then just now. Let us see. 
The highest of the curates has ofiered to Miss Ursula Lutridge 
since we left, and Mrs. Lutridge has thrown a ci’oquet ball at 
his head.” 

Now I can make him grave in an instant,” Cecil thought to 
herself ; and she stood silent, not liking to part too soon with the 
conversational missile she cx])ected to hurl with so much effect. 
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That’s not a caricature you have been drawing since I left 
you?” she observed at last, peering over his shoulder. “1 
(ieclare it ’s a very pretty i)icture of her. How did you come to 
see hej* standing like that at her garden gate ? Now then for 
iiiy news. She — Flower Asiasct herself — is coining to stay for 
a week or two at the house opposite. Grifliness and the rest ol 
the family are leaving Oldbury, and she is coming here. Now, 
is not that nows ? ” 

Cecil had thrown her stone, and could not help a little laugh 
of triumph as she observed the disturbance it effected. Stephen 
had one of those unmanageably expressive countenances that 
leave tlieir owners completely at the mercy of experimenters 
like Cecil. 

His voice was more under control. “ Well, yes,” he answered 
deliberately, “ a tolerably ingenious invention for Oldbury to 
amuse itself with. It is not true, of course ? ” 

“ But it is. Miss Berry has been here, begging me to go 
across to her house to-morrow morning to look at the room 
where Flower Aspect is to sleep, and advise how it can be made 
comfortiible for hex*. I shall go, but I shall be ]>uzzled. To 
what sort of rooms do fairy princesses resort when their brazen 
towers are thrown down ? Ought there to be spindles in them, 
or magic mirrors ? Do you think you could ride off anywhere 
to get a bottle of that wine Chris talxifs mother made from 
spring flowers, for her to drink 2 

* A M'ine it is of wondrous powers, 

My mother made it of spring flowers,* 

Just the beverage for Flower Aspect.” 

I wish you would not trdk such nonsense,” said Stephen. 
“ Why don’t you explain what you really mean 2 You cannot 
mean that Mr. and Mrs, Blake are leaving Oldbury for good, 
and that their grand-daughter is to be left behind 

** 1 shall call it for good if tlu\v give her up to us for a week 
(jven. It wdll be giving her up to ui* if slui goes to the house 
ojiposito, for we three shall alway^s be togetlier. We shall gi'ow 
quite intimate. What a much pleasanter w^ay of seeing her 
than meeting at ISlrs. Lutridge’s ! Steenie, how^ grave you look 
about it. Are not you immensely glad?” 

I ! Why should I beJ I don’t know. What is it to me? ” 
said Stc'pheii quickly. 

He could not bear Cecil’s laughing, questioning eyes on him 
any longer. He got up, took a turn or two in the room, and 
linaliy wandeinsd througli the open window into the garden,. 
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leaving Cecil to answer the questions of the two elder occupants 
of the room, whose attention had by this time been drawn 
to what was going on. 

** Dear me ! Lady Selina l)egan, how I wish it was not the 
custom in this house for people to go in and out continually all 
the evening. It is one constant oj^ening and slmtting of the 
door, and it puts an end to anything like rational conversation. 
I begJin to tell you, some time ago, what I said to Mrs. 
Lutridge about the fire at Compton Deane the yeai* after I was 
married, and I have not been able to finish my sentence 
yet, for the constant rushing in and out of the room there lias 
been.” 

Yon ftill asleep, Grandmamma,” said Cecil ; ‘‘ that was why 
you never finished your stoiy. I have only been out of the 
room once, and Steenie has been drawing.” 

“ The door has been opened and shut continually,” persisted 
Lady Selina. “ I never do sleep in an evening — I only wish 1 
could. I beard every word you said to Stephen. You told him 
that Miss Flowers, of Ashton, was corning to stay in Oldbury. 
J did not know she had any friends in the neighbourhood. I 
wonder she did not write and tell nun” 

“No, no, G i*and mamma ; I said Elsie Blake was coming to 
the house opj)osite, that was all.” 

“One would think I had grown quitii deaf or stuj)id from the 
way you contradict me, Cecil,” Lady Helina grumbled. “ Yet 
my hearing is very acute, and 1 am certain you did say 
something about IMiss Flowers. If you and Steidien clioose 
to make mysteries, I suppo.se you must; but I beg you wdll 
not try to persuade me that I am in my dotage yet.” 

“ I assure you, Grandmamma, there is not any mystery. 
I called Elsie Blake •Flow'er Aspect,’ a name fcSteplnm and 
I have invented for her ; that really was all.” 

The bell rang for evening jirayers, and the servants came 
flocking into tbe room before Lady Selina could tiike in this 
astounding ex}>laiiatiou, Mr. Pieirepoint glanced gloomily 
towards the oj)en window, through wljich Stephen did not 
apj)ear in answ’er to the summons, and then began to r«ul 
ill a tone that plainly betokened dissatisfaction. 

Cecil felt herself in disgri\ce in that quarter too. She was 
convinced that her uncle laid the ofience of Steonie’s absence 
at her door, and as soon as the service was over, she trijqicd 
up to his <le.sk, and by w'ay of making amends, busied her- 
self in helping him to put away his books and papers. Hia 
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brow relaxed as her dexterous fingers reduced the melancholy 
looking heap of letters and sermon notes to order. 

‘‘This is what I always do for Papa,” she observed ; “he says 
I am worth a second secretary to him.” 

“ He is a lucky man to have you,” Mr. Pierrepoint answered. 
“ I should envy him, if I did not remember that he cannot 
hope to keep you always; that is the worst of having a 
daughter. Now my condition may improve. When Steenie 
marries and settles down here with his wife, as I trust he 
will do eventually, my time for being waited upon will perhaps 
begin.” 

Cecil dived down under the table to pick up an errant paper 
as her uncle spoke ; but she knew quite well what sort of look 
was on his face, and what was the vision he was conjuring 
up bc^fore him as he finished his sentence. She had read his 
thoughts on that j)oint once or tw'ice before since she came 
to Oldbury, and slu; did not know whether to be most provoked 
or amused at his blindness. To night amusement predominated, 
and she emerged from lunler the table with quite a broad smile 
on her lij)s. • 

“ You are a perfect sunbesim in a house,” Mr. PieiTe})oint 
said admiringly. “But, my dear, there is just one remark I 
wish to make. Coiisidfjring how every word S])okcn here is 
liable to be rej^eated and commented on in the town, do you 
think it quite prudent to give young ladies by-names in your 
talk about them with St(^enie1 1 should be sorry if any of the 
Blake family had reasonable cause to complain of disrespect 
from us.” 

Gccirs cheeks crimsoned. “Dear Uncle, how could you 
think Stej)hen would sj)eak disresjK^ctfiilly of any young lady, 
of Elsie Blake least of all. It would be quite impos.sible, too. 
The name is only because w’e admire her so very much.” 

Mr. PieiTcpoint’s countenance seemed to say that did not 
mend the matter. 

“The Blakes arc a very respectable family, but there has 
never been any intimacy. Why should you speak of them at 
all 1 and what made IStephen rush out of the room in such an 
impetuous way just as the servants were coming up to prayers? 

I wish you would give him a hint not to leave the room at 
prayer-time before all the seivants. It has haj)pened once or 
twice before, and I am v€>xed to think what might be said about 
it in the town. Do give him a hint that I do not like him to 
be so inconsiderate.” 
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I should have thought, sir, thei^ was no occasion for you 
to give hints about your wishes in this house,” said Steenie’s 
voice, as he came suddenly upon them from the shadow of the 
window, by which he had just re-entered the room. “ I am 
quite I'eady to come to prayers as often as you like ; but if it is 
for the townspeople’s sake you wish me to say them, don’t you 
think it would be a good plan for us all to buy little bits of 
carpet and kneel out in the streets, as they do at Cairo : then all 
Oldbury will have the benefit of knowing we j)erform our 
devotions regularly.” 

Mr. Pieri*epoint looked a good deal annoyed. “I was 
speaking to your cousin,” he said ; then, without further remark, 
he turned his back u|X)n them l)oth, locked his desk, and left 
the room. 

Stephen’s sarcastic speeches gcnemlly had the effect of shut- 
ting him up in this way. He neither rebuked nor openly 
resented them ; but their conshiiit recurrence was gi’adually 
building up a wall of reserve between the fatlier and son, whicli 
all Cecil s vigorous eflbrts to bring about a better understanding 
between them ’could not remove. Yet they wore all the time 
very much atbiched to each otlicr, and did not fail to suffer 
each in his own way from the little jars that thrust them 
apart. 

Cecil turned upon Steidien with the boohs she had collected 
piled up in lu^r arms, her eager face and indignant eyes flashing 
upon him over the barrier. 

“Now, Steenie, it was a shame of you to say tlmt to him. 
It w'as like accusing him of hypocrisy, and you know peifectly 
well you don’t mean that.” 

“I suppose 1 don’t; but I could not help what I said. It 
disgusts mo beyond anything to hear him cpiifess such paltry 
motives for caring what I do or leave undone. I can’t helf> 
jiskiiig myself, ‘Is it really all humbug, then'l — Is it a show 
we are keeping up for the Oldbuiy ]>eople*s edification, and 
winking in each other’s faces all the time, like Cicero’s two 
augurs?’” 

“No, no. You know a great deal better than tliat. If 
his fear of your causing scandal among these Jurying people is a 
weakness, you have no business to judge it. Do you know, 

I think it is right down cruel and cowardly to make sarca.stic 
8j>eeches to a sensitive, anxious-minded [>ei*son like your fatlier. 
Your words hurt him a great deal more than you can understand. 
It is as bad as striking a woman.” 
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“Women can strike hard enoagh themselves, I perceive,” 
said Stephen, “ and I suppose one must not venture to complain 
of their blows being cruel/' 

“You deserve it ; and besides, you don’t really care for any- 
thing I say to you,” Cecil answered, relaxing a little in Lev 
wrath. 

“ I don’t know about not caring, but I will confess I deserve 
it if you like. We used to say * a kiss for a blow * when wo 
were children;” and Stephen stooped down and touched her 
forehead with his lips. 

Cecil could not bo angry. His face had just the same sclf- 
convicted expression on it she had seen often enough in ol<l 
times at the end of a quarrel She was only rather vexed with 
herself for having let the convci*sation take a more earnest tone 
than liad been common between them since she came to 
Oldbury. 

“After all, I arn not the person you have got to make it up 
with,” she said. “ Yon are wasting your })enitence on me. 1 had 
better have left you to your own reflections, anti contented 
myself by putting my uncle’s books away for him. There 
must be some perverse spirit abroad to-night that drives me into 
contention with every one. I little thought when I ran in with 
Miss Berry’s good news that it would have the effect of setting 
us all by the ears. ” 

“Give me the books; I will take them to the library. My 
flitber is there, aud T want to speak to him. But stay, just a 
minute — tell me what you cull your good news again; I don't 
think I ever heard it rightly.” 

“ Oh yes, you did,” said Cecil ; “ I told you all there was to 
tell, and it only made you cro.ss.” 

“ Hut there must be something more. Come, I am not cross 
now. Miss Berry was talking to you lor ten minutes at least. 
8he must have said something else — something about her. Do 
bo memful, and try to recollect.” 

“ I am slee[)y, and want to go to bed,” remonstrated Cecil. 

T should liave to rack my brains till morning to disentangle 
Miss Berry’s sentences. Tlie exclamations of delight, and the 
entrt»atios that I would glance round the little room, and just 
be so obliging as to point out — and that I was not to scruple 
about exjKJUse ; it w’as so ca.sy to make up by a little extra 
economy by and bye. You can imagine all that.” 

“ That I can. Dear old KlderlnuTy, iloii’t I know the flutter 
and triumph she will In; in at the ]'»rosjKHit of lavishing luxuries 
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on her guest, which will have to be made up for by mouths 
and months of painful pinching when she is alone again/’ 

“ Do you mean that Miss Berry’s circumstances ai’e so strait- 
ened that it will really inconvenience her to have a visitor for 
a few weeks I I had no idea of such a thing. She never says 
a woid in all her incoherent talk that would lead one to suspect 
she had any cares of the kind, and she does so delight in being 
hospitable/’ 

Yes, and the thought of the future self-denial her hospi- 
tality involves is the very core of her delight. She is calculating 
now how many dinnera and how many fires she can do without 
by and by, that she may feel Justified, as she would say, in using 
no stint while her friend is with her. I know her if nobody else 
in Oldbury does, for we have had some confidences togetlier in old 
times. The good, foolish, generous, noble, old soul ! *’ 

Cecil’s eyes glistened as Steenie went on. She liked him a 
great deal better praising Miss Berry than quarr(dli ng with his 
father, or even rhapsodizing about Elsie ; and was not sorry to 
have waited to hear this. 

“Well,” she said “if you do know so much, I don’t think you 
ought ever to make sai’castie speeches again, or sneer about, 
augurs winking at eacJi other. Yon must see how real it is 
with her. And she w^ould tell you it all came from your 
father’s teaching.” 

“ I never doubted its being real,” said Steenie; “ only ” 

“ No, no, don’t argue yourself into cold blood again, (^o 
down and speak to your father while the glow of a<bniratioii 
for Miss Berry’s goodness is on you, and let me go to bed,” 

But Cecil turned back again before sJie reached the staircase. 

“ b Steenie, such a delicious thought has come into my 
head ! I will go to-morrow and really see what is wanted to 
make the little room comfortable ; it has not been occupied for 
thirty years, and is, I expect, in a very forlorn statu. 1 will per 
suade Miss Berry to let me get what is necessary. W'^e will choose 
things that will really be useful to her afterwards, and write n 
pretty note, and ask her to accept them from us. She will not 
refuse, for the sake of making the house coinfoi-tfible for Elsie.” 

“Admirable ! ” said Steenie ; “ but you must be content witli 
helping to choose — you will leave all tlie rtist to me. I aui 
the oldest friend, and liave the best right. Come, you must 
acknowledge that.” 

Cecil could not help laughing at the eagerness (>ii liLs face. 
“You covetous, greedy creature,” she said, “you want to 
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monopolize all tiie thanks and gratitude to yourself. It is very 
base, when the thought was mine. However, we will quarrel 
about that to-morrow.'* 

“ You had better let me manage it ; it would be a pity to 
risk hurting her feelings or spoiling her pleasure in this visit. 
It is a piece of promotion and glory such as she will perhaps 
never have in her life again." 

“ Promotion and glory ! having Elsie Blake to stay a few vreeks 
in h(^r house ? ” cried Cecil with a note of interrogation in her 
voice. Good-night. You are gi'owing too a}>surd to talk to." 

“ Well, I hope 1 am not doing wrong 1 " Cecil soliloquized as 
she brushed her hair. “ Poor Uncle I I wish he would not look 
at Steen ie and me, whenever we are talking more eagerly than 
usual together, with that terribly satisfied look on his face. I 
can’t lielp reading the thotight that is in his heai*t at the moment, 
and it does provoke me that he should be so utterly blind, and 
misundei’stand us so. I am afraid it makes me a little more 
inclined — but no, 1 will not say that I am encouraging anything, 
for rc?ally I am acting just as 1 should if Stcenie were still abroad. 
If people will betray their secrets to me, I can’t help it, or help 
[»ondering over what T discover. CeHainly this falling in love 
is a strange contradictious sort of thing. Tennyson may say 
what he likes about the ‘ chord of self ])assing in music out of 
sight * ; but as fiir as I cfin make it out, it is after all rather a 
s(dfish kind of unselfishness. Here is Steenie really thinking it 
a privilege for Miss Berry to be allowed to sacrifice her comfoi*t 
for a year or so to entertain Elsie Blake. He has scniples about 
dopnving lier of such glory, and by and bye he will quaiTel with 
me for the right to manage every little thing with which she 
has to do, and think himself magnanimous when he throws me 
a scraj) of trouble. I have seen that sort of thing heSove, men 
harnessing their motliers and their sisters to the cliariots of their 
lady-lovirs or their wivo.s, and driving them — to death almost, 
llioy don't mean to be selfish ; they really think it is quitt? 
enough for some i)eo]>le, unattractive sisters and so on, to bask 
in the reflect etl rays of their happiness, and that they have no 
business at all to want a sun of their own. Yes, and there am 
women who live all their lives long in the cold white moonlight 
nf other people’s reflected joy. It is not a bad kind of light to 
live in aft<*r all. It may leave some dark, ghostly comers in 
the heart un warmed ; but, like the other inoemlight, it lets a 
great deal be seen overhead that sunshine hides ” 
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Heaven is made tip of first days ; liell perhaps also.” Elsie 
slowly translated the words from the “ Flegel Jahre,” which she 
and Cecil were studying together seated iu the window recess 
of Miss Berry’s little sitting-room, and then she paused 
reflectively. 

‘‘What odd things he does say, this gigantic Jean Paul,” re- 
marked Cecil ; “ but go on, I can t make out the next seuteuce, 
and you know more Cerman than I do.” 

“ Odd ! ” cried Elsie, and instead of reading on she lot the 
book slide from her fingers, clasped her hands round her knees 
curled up on the window seat, and looked out of the window 
with far off dreamy eyes that saw nothing in the little street. 
She was thinking of her own experience of a first day, in the 
light of which the opening clause of Jt^an Paul’s sentence was 
quite intelligible to her. 

That first evening at Miss Ben\y’s had indeed been a hapjiy 
time. It had been like coming out of a dark cellar into a warm 
sunlighted room, and knowing first how dismal the darkness had 
been. Could she ever go back into the dark, or had the happy 
days of this last week made a gulf in her life never to be crossed 
again 1 Elsie confidently told Lenself that they had. She should 
l)e a diflferent person wlien she returned home. Sht^ should carry 
a sunshine with her, that the other inmates of the house could 
not fail to be gladdened by. She should never feel lonely again. 
She bad found such fiiends as she had been longing for and 
dimming of all her life. The thought of them would make 
every place bright, and all her life would now be made up of 
heavenly first days. 
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“ Now you liavo put on your most unmistakablo ‘ Flower 
Aspect * look,” said Cecil ; you have escaped back to the 
bloom regions from which your magician fatlier and your 
witch mother brought you when they distilled you into a 
maiden, and I shall not be able to get at you for a long 
time. Yet I should like to see what you ai*e looking at, if 
you could show it me.” 

I am only thinking about myself,” said Elsie. “ I began 
with Jean Paul’s sente) ice, but it took me straight off to re- 
collections of my own, and I had forgotlen all about the book 
when you spoke.” 

“ That *8 not like your usual way of musing over what you 
read,” said Cecil. “ Stephen and I had a discussion last night 
when we went lioun^ after that thorough talk about favourite 
books we had lufd with you, and we made out that your enjoy- 
ment of poetry and novels is quite dill'erent from ours. We 
admire and discuss and n^dize by a sort of effort, but you seem 
to have lived all the stories you have read, as if you had got 
inside the heroes and luiioines by turns, and made them real.” 

“ So they are,” said Elsie ; “ a great deal more real than any 
live people have been to mo till now. 1 wonder whether I 
could explain to you how it is. Tlie ])cople I have lived among 
have never shown me anything but their out,si(U‘S. f have 
always felt all my life that they were thinking of and f aring 
chielly for sometliing quite apart from the everyday affairs of 
which they t«alk to me. The book jieople, who explain their 
thouglits, and take me into tlunr eontideiice about their loves 
and their troubles, are much more alive. I have lived with 
them really ever since I could read ; it lias only been my body 
that has tilled up a sj)ace in our house along with the other 
automatoms that move about there.” 

Cecil shook her head. “It was not a good way of living, and 
it must have been very unsatisfactory,” she said. 

“ Dreadful sometimes when I woke up,” said Elsie ^ “it was 
just as if I had been walking about in those golden and pui'ple 
spaces one sees between the cdouds at sunset, finding them at 
first as substantial as they look, and then they had broken away 
suddenly, and let me down into nothing.” 

“ You should have brisked up, and set yourself to some sort 
of work,” said Cecil. 

“ I did tiy. I liad fits of studjdng hard, and often I got 
Crawfoi*^! to Jet me help in the housework ; but whether it was 
because no one ever seemed to care what I did, or only from my 
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-own laziness, I always found that in a little time the study ov 
the work grow oven more cho])ped strawy than the fancies. 
Then the dream world made itself up solid again, and took me 
into it.” 

*‘And that’s how you come by your flower aspect?” said 
<Jecil moditativoly. 

A little colour rose to Elsie’s cheeks, and her voice had an 
eameat tone in it as she went on. 

“ I hope I should have struggled haider if I had seen any way 
of being of real use to any one. Once Miss Berry put it into my 
head to ask Aunt Margaret if I might teach a class in the Sunday 
school. It seemed such an opening to get out of my unreality ; 
I did so long to be allowed ; but when I spoke to Aunt 
Margaret 

“ Well,” cried Cecil ; “ she could not bo angry with you for 
having such a wish as that.” 

“No; but she looked siirpHsecl, almost frightened at my 
having had the ju'osuniption to think T could teach anybody any- 
thing. I can’t tell yem all her face expre^ssed. She was not. 
jiugry, though Margarc^t can he angry ; she looked grieved and 
«!iocked, as if I had projicsed a pr<j[)osterous thing. Her way 
of taking tliat request of mhu* was a worse downfall to me than 
nny of rny descents from clomlland. I don’t think I liave quitcj 
got over it yet. It brought hack au old iiightmai'e of my child- 
hood — a fear that there is s<uuethiiig in me didcrent from other 
])eophi. Don’t laugh at me., Cecil; you would not, if you knew 
how dreadful that thought is to me.” 

“ A dreadful thought that you are not like the six Miss 
Luti’idges and the two Miss Adams ! My dear Flower Aspect, 
you really must not expect mo to sympathize with you if that is 
your trouble. No, no, you will have to make uj) your mind to 
it. People will always turn their heads to look after you when 
you come into a room or walk down a street, and 1 am afraid 
they will be apt to bring against you the terrible accusation 
that they have never seen anything like you before. When 
they begin to talk to you, they will bo still more disposed to 
make au exception of you, though ])erha])S by and bye, when 
you have left Oldbiiiy and seen more of the world, you will 
•cui^ yourself of that way you have of asking questions with an 
eager look in your eyes, as if you really cared for what the 
answer w’as to be. You will grow commonplace, and learn to 
talk languidly about nothings like the rest of tlie world, and so 
|)erlmps get rid of some of the pretty dimples and glows an<I 
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smiles that now make it woi*th peojJe's while to go on looking 
after the first surprise of you is over.” 

You put it in a very flattering way, but I see even you think 
me an oddity/’ said Elsie. 

“ It is a sort of oddity one easily learns to put up with.” 

** Ah, you are kind ; but I am afraid the Miss Lutridges 
don’t find it easy. You laugh at my quoting them, but you 
don’t know what they have been to me. How, ever since I can 
remember anything, I have longed and longed for them to make 
friends with me, and felt that I should think so much better of 
myself if they would acknowledge me for a young girl like 
themselves. When we were all children together, I used to be 
invited now and then to si)end a day at Laurel House. Grand- 
mamma and I always had a struggle with Aunt Margaret 
liefore we could jiersiiade her to let the invitation be accepted. 
When leave was given, how I longed for the day to come ! and 
when it came, how forlorn and wretcdied I used to feel in that 
school-room of theirs while they talked over their school com- 
panions and amusements, with just a condescending word of 
explanation to me now and then, that somehow made me feel 
more left out than entire neglect would have done. Even while 
I was longing for their nothje J felt they were right, and that 1 
should be quitt^ out of place in the bustling wide-awake school 
w'OT’ld they described.” 

“ Such conduct was natural <-nough in vulgar school-girls, but 
surely they heliave hotter now.” 

‘‘ Since we have been grown up I have only gone to Ijanrei 
House oruje or twice when they have had evening parties, and 
1 can't say 1 have found it any pleasanter. I don't think the 
girls mean to be unkind, but they take it for granted that I am 
ashamed of iny plain di’css, and wish to keep in the back- 
ground ; and when any compassionate jHU'son seeks me out in 
my corner and begins a conversation, they look astounded, as if 
some wonderful thing had happened, or I had been misbehaving 
somehow. You can’t imagine how uncoinfoi-table and puzzling 
it is.” 

‘'Not the least in the world puzzling. The compassionate 
persons are gentlemen of coiu’se. I can quite imagine how the 
twelve gi’cen eyes shoot evil fire at you for not hanging your 
flower head low enough to esca^ie notice. They will be more 
8Uiq>rised still some day.” 

“ What do you mean ^ ” 

“ Never mind ; I want to ask you a question. You said 
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your Aimt Margaret could be very angry. Do you mean that 
she has ever been angry with you ? " 

“ Yes, sometimes, when I used to give way to fits of passion 
as a child ; and once not very long ago, w'hen I came home in 
gi'eat wrath from Laurel House, and was silly enough to console 
myself for the treatment I had received there, by rei>eating 
something our old sei-vant Crawford had once said about the 
Lutridges being upstarts, and ourselves come of a real good old 
family. I don't know w^hy the stupid boast annoyed Aunt 
Margaret so much, but if you could have seen her face when I 
repeated it. You must not sup{)ose that very angry with Aunt 
Margaret means violent. She did not say much, but the few 
words she spoke gave me the impression that her very soul 
was shaken by the agony of anxiety she felt to tear away 
from me at once and for c^ver the shred of ju-ide I was trying 
to deck myself with. Her look that day gave my self-opinion 
another dash down to the ground. I expect I must natumlly 
be very vain, or I should not remember my falls so vividly, 
and feel so bruised and sore after them." 

**Poor little flower head,” said Cecil; *‘1 don’t think it 
ought ever to have had anything but the softc^st wind and the 
gentlest rain to bend it. 1 don’t understand your Aunt 
Margai-et ; but slie has such a grand face I can’t help believing 
she has good rtjasons for all she does. Perhaps she has seen 
some very great misfortune brought about by pride, and thinks 
it her duty to take extra care to keep you humble. My father 
thinks too much suppression as injurious as too much praise. 
We will conclude that you have had enough snubbing now to 
last for your life, and tliat the time has come for you to emerge 
fi'om the shade and unfold all your delicate petals in the 
sunshine.” 

“ It is you who have brought the sunshine then,” said Elsie ; 
**and it looks wonderfully bright. That w^as wliat 1 was 
thinking about when you spoke just now.” 

‘‘ I ! well, yes, I believe I have something to do with it for 
the present,” said Cecil, smiling. 

“ You and Miss Berry and every one who has been kind 
about my coming here,” Elsie continued, with a conscious efibrt 
to speak the whole truth. “ I know how thoughtful you were 
for me before I came.” 

“ Other people had thoughts as well as I,” said Cecil. . That 
sliding bookcase filled with German books, from which you took 
the ‘ Flege] Jahre’ for example, I should not have had the lace to 
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send it and its conteuts as a present to Miss Berry — who does not 
understand a word of German, and has a secret honw of German 
Jiteratui-e as sometljin;^ dangerous and explosive— if my cousin 
♦Stephen had not insisted vehemently that it was tlie fittest 
ornament for her drawing-room he could select. How far his 
judgment was waipod by his having discovered that you read 
Gerniaii 1 can’t undertake to say. You know it was a 
volume of Tieck you left under the yew-tree that night. He 
seems to liave managed to pick out all youi* favourites.” 

It is wondeiful that any one should take so much trouble 
for me,” said Elsie, turning to the window ugaiii. 

Cecil watched the glow deepening on her face as slie looked 
away, and said to herself: 

There now, am I not disinterested I I am sawing away at 
t he plank of my own importance as hard as 1 can. When it i» 
ijuite cut through, how fai- shall I fall? They both like me dis- 
interestedly on my own account ; 1 know that. But all the grand 
halo I wear now is not mine. By and bye I shall not be needed. 

J sliall shrink to my pi-ofxjr diinensions in peojde's estimation, 
and find out what my exact place is. Ah, she is really looking 
^ut into the street now. Stephen said something about coming 
in here before tea; it is time to expect him. Slje sees that I am 
obsei’ving her, and wakes uj) out of her di’cam.” 

“ Do you know, J think we have been idling in the wdudow- 
seat long enougli,” Elsie said. ‘‘ Miss Beiry’s servant and 
tyiiiiit Caroline has gone to bed with a sevei’e temjKjr ache, and 
1 have undeiliaken to liring in the tea-tray and make the toast. 
It is time I went to the kitchen to look after the fire.” 

Let mo go with you,” cried Cecil. TJic highest ambition 
I have in the w’orld is to ilo something in a kitchen; and 
when I atteinjit to etlect an entrance into ours at home, 
the cook cliargi^s me with arms akimbo, and }aits me to 
ignominious flight up tlic stairs again.” 

*‘lt is the most jnctuimjne place in the whole house,” Ctjcil 
|ironounced, after trip])ing round the kitchen, as she perched 
iicrself on a corner of thcj spotless wliite dresser, and divided her 
attention between watching Elsie s pi*oceedings with the tea-tray, 
and examining the vaiious utensils that de}>ended from the 
shelvos above her head. 

‘‘Spices! liow deliciously they smell! What a complicated 
machine a spice* box is, to be sure; 1 shall never got the divisions 
screwed r%ht again. Oh, the flour dmlgcr! I must use it a 
littia. What nice soft white flakes come out all over the board! 
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I wish you could think of something for me to do with the flour. 
It is very ignominious to come into a kitcJieii mci'ely to put out 
cups and cut bread. Flower Aspect, could you not put on an 
apron, and make a pudding as Kiith Pinch did? I forgot to 
mention it before when %ve were talking of lieroines, but I do 
think that the one I most like to contem])late is Ruth Pinch, 
just as she is floui’ing the basin for her pudding. I envy her 
that glorious picturesque pudding; don’t you?” 

“ I envy her for having a brother to make a pudding for, 
})erliaps,” said Elsie. 

“Yes, and a lover comijig in just at the right moment; you 
must allow there is something in that.” 

“ But I don’t tliink it was at the riglit moment. I have had 
too much ex])erieiice in pudding-making to believe in its 
picturesquouess. Her hands would have been sticky and her 
hair floury. I can’t understand John Wesiloek’s falling in love 
witli her just then.” 

“ Oh, but I can ; and what is more, I understand the man in 
the ‘ Bothie of Tobtjr na Buolich,’ who could not feel any admira< 
tion for tlie ball-room young ladies, and was conquered at 
once by a giil turning up potat.<)eH witli a pitchfork; and 
Werter, too, with his Charlotte cutting bread and butter. That 
is the style of falling in love I do understand. Don’t you 
remember that man in the ‘ Bothie,’ and w hat he says about 
oouventionalities being such a baiTier agfdnst love, and abaui 
the pleasure of labouring togetlier. SUqdien was reading it 
aloud to us the other day.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t think I agreed with him,” said Elsie 
liesitatingly. 

“ I must descend from iny elevation and come nearer to you. 
This is a diiierence of opinion we must talk out thoroughly, 
(jrive me another slice of bread and a toasting-fork, and let incj 
kneel by you. We have discussed all manner of subjects since 
you came, and this one, which girls are gonemlly supposed to 
think of so much, has never come into our talk yet. Now will b(‘ 
a good time for it; for if our cheeks do get red, there is the fin* 
and the toasting to lay the blame on.” 

“My cheeks- will not get red,” said Elsie; “I have really 
nothing to say, except that I don’t like quite such literal ugly 
things to be mixed uj) wdth the beginning of it. I have never 
seen, or even hoard any one tell an actual life love-story ; but in 
books ! confess I like a little romance to be thrown round it 
stilL K it is a real solemn tiling, that is to last for ever, and be 
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> so xaudi in one’s life, it ought to have a beautiful be^nning. 
Would not one rather be remembered by one’s husband all his 
life like the * Oardener’s daughter/ than like Buth Pinch witli 
her pudding basin f ” 

“ No,” said Cecil, ** not for me. The picture is ever so much 
prettier, but 1 don’t think the reality would be so good. One 
can’t be always standing among roses, with the light and shade 
falling exactly in the right places, and I think I had mther not 
owe so much to adventitious circumstances even at the very 
fbrat. The thing is for a person to like one in one’s common- 
place, everyday ways ; to like the ways just because they are 
yours, having sense enough all the time to acknowledge that 
other people’s may be better. I should not care for misunder- 
standing love ; the sort of love that casts a halo, and does not 
see the true object at all. What good would it do me for a man 
to fall in love with his own fancy and say I was it 1 If any one 
will ever undertake to know me almost as well as I know 
myself, and say, ‘ There now, you are what I want, I know all 
the ins and outs and quirks and turns of you, and I like you 
inside and out ; ’ then — well, I should call that something. I 
don’t want to be worshij^ped, I only want to be really known 
and made the best of.” 

“ I suppose you consider yourself humble and reasonable for 
saying that!” exclaimed Elsie. “To me it seems — don’t be 
angry with me — such immense self-confidence. It is very 
natural in you perhaps, but I could never say what you have 
said. I wish every one I come near to throw some sort of halo 
lound me, and to let me hide myself in it. If any one I c:ired 
for should ever imagine anything very good about me, I think 
I might in time grow into becoming what my lover tliought me. 
I should feel myself worth all that to him, and to believe it 
would, I fancy, almo.st make me o\or again. Now that is my 
idea of love and wdiat it ought to do for one, and that is why I 
like the halo kind the best.” 

“ Ah, there is something in wdiat you say. I see that side of 
it now,” said Cecil. “I suj»pose I am self-confident and you are 
humble. There ’s the root of our difference of opinion.” 

“ Oh no, no, it is not conceited in you to have confidence 
in yourself ; you really are not such a goose as I am ; and 
besides ” 

“Well, what besides?” 

“Were not you sjieaking from experience 1 You must 
not think me impertinent, but the sort of perfect under- 
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standing you described, is it not exactly like you and your 
oousiii 1 ” 

** Flower Aspect I Flower Aspect ! I will not contradict you 
for calling yourself a goose, or a mole, or a bat, or all tlie 
blindest things in the world together, if you ideally think what 
you are saying. No, theie is not the least likeness between 
Steenie’s friendship for me and what we are talking about. 1 
mayn’t want to be made a heroine of, but I am not quite 
reasonable enough to be satisfied with the cool critical cstiina' 
tion I get in that quarter. I shall ex)>ect to be finst with my 
lover, if I ever have one, at all events. Come, tell me who put 
that notion into your liead.” 

Miss Berry sjiid something about your being engaged soon 
after you came to Oldbury, and Graiulniamnia and Aunt 
Margaret both repeaticd it to me before I came here.” 

And you have belie\ <k 1 it since you have been here ^ ” 

“ Why should not 1 1 i did not ft5el quite sure,” said Elsie, 
finding just then either the fire or Cecil’s eyes very trying to 
her complexion. 

The two girls were silent for some time after this, and sat 
with faces averted from each othc?*, diligently toasting their 
slices of bread before the fli’c. Cecil was glad she had had iUi 
oppoi-tunity of exphiiniiig away Elsie’s strange misconceptioii : 
but she^felt somewhat disturbed by the iiiiexj)ected turn tli<- 
conversation had taken. In desciibing her ideal of vhat lov<- 
should be to her, had she really given such a true picture of the 
dear old pleasant bright rolationshi]) between lierscJf and 
Stephen, that Elsie could not liclj) i*ocogiiizing it? She had 
certainly never mistaken their friendship fur anything hut just 
what it was. Yet, after all, could any fresh feeling that might 
come to her in the future ever be as much to her as tliat 
friendship had long been ? Well,” slie said to herself, “ there 
is no use in puzzling oneself about what is to come.” She 
drew her hand across her forehead to 2 )ush disfigreeable thoughts 
away, and woke up from her reverie. 

will tell you something, Flower Asp<^ct,” she exclaimed. 

We have both burned our pitjces of broad to cinders. Miss 
Berry has small chance of finding anything eatable on the U^a- 
table, and we shall neither of us win hearts on the score of our 
useful qualities at this rate. What an opportunity we have 
lost! Just glance out of the window; here are Mr. Stephen 
Pien*epoint and Mr. Bichard Lutridge wending their way to 
this house from opposite quarters of the town. 1 siij^poso 
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Caroline won’t condescend to come downstairs to open the door 
for them ; shall we let them knock till they are tired, or give 
11 j> onr toasting forks and ediTj*^ all Oldbury by acting house- 
maids together ? ” 

“ I think we will let them knock at the door till they are 
tired,” said Elsie, ])utting np her scorched hands to her glowing 
cheeks. ** I should not like to go to the door just now, and we 
i*eally ought to get Miss Berry’s tea ready.” 

“Well, they will tire all the sooner for there being two of 
them. Each will lie consoled for liis own disappointment by 
witnessing the discomfiture of the other. They have actually 
given it up already. Faint hearts ! It is all. very well for you 
tf> take up your loaf and begin composedly cutting fi^sh slices of 
bread — you won’t suffer for it; but think what a cross face 
i shall have opposite me at the Kectory dinner-table all this 
evening.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS r.KIJKY'S DITLOMACY. 

JMiss Bi:in?Y was not in quite Ikt usual spirits when she 
retni'nod lioiinj. She »'’as very silent during ttja-tiiuc, and sat 
witli her head turned towards the window, keeping a nervous 
watch on tln^ door-step, as if she Avere in momentary tlread 
of some ciHiiny oflecting an entrance into the liouso. When 
the tea-tray was removed, and hilsie liad wlieeled her cliaii* into 
tJie window-n^ccss, and furnished her witli her knitting, she 
recovered her equanimity sufhciently to able to open out the 
subject of lier uneasiness to her young companion — reaching it, 
how'ever, through a more than usually zigzag patli of preliminary 
talk. 

‘‘My di‘ar,'’ she lujgan, “I am surci 1 hope 1 am not beginning 
to have what dear Mrs. Lutridge calls latitudiimrian views.’* 

Mr. Piei*nq)oiiit said the otlua- flay that latitudinaj'ianism 
Wiis OHO of the crying sins of the day, and Mrs. Lutridge has no 
doubt about its being a frog — ou<‘ of tlie frogs that ar(j to come 
out of the mouth of the beast. Latitudinarianisni — I am not 
sifre that I pronounce the word rightly, hut 1 know it means 
‘ making excuses/ and I am afraid soinetiiiK^s that I am a go(Kl 
deal too aj)t to fall into that snare myself. You will be shocked 
to hear it, but just now I have beem thinking that tliei-e is more 
(excuse than oikj would at finst .suppose for iloman Catholics and 
very High Oiurcli people going to confession, and Avishing to 
]>lace themselves, as Miss Ursula Lutridge .says she lias done, 
under spiritual dii-ectioii. If sucli a thing is possible, it must 
lie a great comfort. Dear ! dear 1 dear ! if only one could find 
some one wljo would tell one exactly what one ought to do, and 
who would stick to the same advice consists tly, without turn- 
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ing round upon one when things go wrong and saying exactly 
the contrary to what was said before, what a much more com- 
fortable thing life would be than it is now 1 ” 

*‘Do you think soT’ said Elsie. “But perhaps it would 
not be fair to throw all the trouble of one’s life on anybody else, 
unless,” she added hesitatingly — “unless it w'ere some one who 
loved one well enough to want to take it.” 

“ My dear, I know well enough that it might not be right. 
The misery of having to decide for oneself is no doubt part 
of one’s earthl}^ disci])line; and if only one is inerciJully kej)! 
from injuring other )>coplc by one's mistakes, the miscoii* 
structions and harsli judgments that come ui)on OJie must be 
borne [)atiently.” 

“ Who has been speaking liai-shly of you, deoi’ Miss Berry ? 
1 saw something had grievtul you directly you came in,” Elsie 
sjiiil soothingly. 

“ Oh, my dear, I r(*ally <Ud not mean to comidain. I said to 
myself wliile I was taking my tea, ‘There —I will ]iot mention 
a word; 1 will be dumb on the subject to every one. I am 
acting for the best, and if anything should arise among all these 
young ))eople, it is not my place to interfere.* I resolved to 
fbrg(a all that had passed In? tween myself and Mrs. Lutridge 
this afternoon ; but, my dear, there are some words that, a})pliocl 
to oneself, do give a pain one can’t get over all at once ; and 
then, too, while wo were talking, something liappened that 
almost seemed to warrant — Mrs. Lutridge ha-d walked all the 
way from rny district with me., and we w'ere turning into the 
High Street wdien she made us(? of tlie expression that so weighs 
oil my mind — ‘Match-maker!’ I exclaimed — I could not help 
Hipeating her word ; and at tiiat very moment we came in sight 
of this hoiisi*, and who should we scse there but Mr. Richard 
Lutridge himself, in, I am sure, his ve»’y best clothes, and wliite 
iiat, and cane and all, coming dowm the steps from my door. 
My dear, 1 really thought 1 should have drop}>ed on the pave- 
ment. The look Mrs. Lutridge gave me 1 and Mr. Richard, 
wdien he cauglit sight of her, hurried jicross the road and passed 

on the othiu’ side of the street, swinging his cane about, and 
j)utting on a defiant, sullen kind of look that must, I am afraid, 
have hurt his mother’s feelings very severely, especially as he 
had declined to accompany her to a missionary meeting this 
< gening on the plea that he had business that would detain 
him at the bank to a late hour.” 

“ But still,” Siiid Elsie, “ I don’t see ” 
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No, my dear, and very thankful I was, when I came in, to 
find you had not seen him. It was extremely prudent and self- 
denying on your part, and I hope it will come to Mrs. Lutridge's 
ears and soften ber heart towards us both. Still, it does make 
me nervous to think that young man may still be prowling about 
I may as well confess it to you at once, my dear ; I have made 
a sort of j)romise to his mother not to encoui’agc — though 
really how I am to set abcut discouraging — in fact, it was just 
that set me wishing for a director, vrhose advice I might follow 
without fear of being reproached with it afterwards. 1 make 
allowances for Mrs. Lutridge — ^an only son — and such high ex- 
l^ectations as she has natuially formed for him ; but I do think 
she might remember that, when Stephen Pierropoint first came 
back to Oldbury, before w-e heard of his engagement to his 
cousin, she did speak strongly to me about the duty of hospitality, 
and seemed to imply that 1 should be doing a good work in 
promoting intercourse between her young people and the party 
at the Rectory.” 

‘‘Then it is because I am with you that she dislikes her son 
to come here now,” said Elsie ; “ but what harm docs she think 
I can possibly do him 1 ” 

Even Mias Berry smiled with a sense of amusement as she 
glanced at Elsie's beautiful face turned towards her with n. de- 
precating, anxious question on it. 

“ As to harm, my dear, you have lived so much alone you 
don't know the sort of gossip ; however, in moderation, I don't 
sui)pose even Mrs. Lutridge would object; but you see you 
have only been here about ten days, and Caroline comidained 
to me this morning, that since you came she bad had to leave 
her work to open the door for Mr. Lutridge fifteen times, and 
he never used to call hero, not once in a year.” 

“ I am sure his visits are not worth Caroline's trouble in 
opening the door,” said Elsie, laughing; “he sits sucking the 
knob of liis cane, and staring at us for ten minutes at a time, 
and then gets up to go away. I have often wondered why he 
came ; I thought perhaps ho had always liad a habit of inflict- 
ing himself on you ^wo or three times a day. If it is he wlio Ls 
weighing on Caroline's temper, I wish we could devise some 
measure for keeping him out of the house.” 

“ My dear, you take a great weiglit off my mind if you arc 
quite sincere in what you say,” cried Miss Berry, sitting upright 
in her chair and looking herself again. “ I have been very 
anxious, not selfishly, I tinist, but I feel that a double responsi- 
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is laid upon me. I am responsible to your good aunt 
and grandmother for your safe keeping ; and if anything hatl 
arisen between you and Mr. Richard, I should have felt bound 
to let them know that since the day when he stole a dish of 
apples from my sideboard, and tried to lay the blame on Steenie 
Pierrepoint, I have iie^ or been able to think quite as well of his 
■clispositioii as I could wish.” 

“ You need not be afraid of iny thinking too well of his 
disposition,” said Elsie ; “ I have still such a vivid recollectioji 
of the frights he used to give me when I was a child, by setting 
his dog at me whenever I was alone in our garden, tliat I can 
hardly help running away and biding whenever 4 see him 
coming now.” 

“But, my dear, don’t let us he uncharitable,” said Miss 
Berry, relapsing into her usual optimism now her fears were 
allayed. “ I dare say he is very much improved. I don’t 
suppose there ever was a young man wlio had more good advicf^ 
showered upon him, in season and out of soaso ), for dear Mrs, 
Lutridge is instant if ever any one was. No d<ml)t her labours 
have been blessed. We will not judge him by wluit he was as 
a boy ; it really seems natuinl to l)oys to bo cruel.” 

“ J)o you think so 1 ” asked Klsie doubtfully. 

“ Well, perhaps tliere are exceptions. I believe you and I are 
tliinking of tlie same ptM’son at this moment, my dear. To be 
sure, Stephen Pierre])oint was a very diflferont kind of boy. 
Ife had a great many faults — it was terrible how disrespectful 
he used to be to dofir IMrs. rjutridge ; he was far oftener in 
disgi*jicc than Richard, and k<*])t me, I am snie I may say, in 
continual hot watei', wondering what extraordinary trick he 
would take it into his head to play next. Yet he always was a 
favourite of mine ; and now, in spib? of that way Jje has of 
making out that he never docs anything except for his own 
amusement, you would be surpiised if you knerv how many 
peo]>]e there arc in this town besides myself who could tell 
of thoughtful kindnesses they owe to him. I see by the 
colour in your face, my dear, that you are jdeased, and I am 
not surprised, it is so very gratifying to hqjir nnythinggood of a 
pcr.son one has known all one’s life.” 

“ Yes, very,” said Elsie, and she stole her hand gently into 
Miss Berry’s as she spoke, and began to smooth the bony 
wrinkled fingers, a good deal roughened with various kinds 
of work, with her soft velvety toiioli. 

“ My dear, there is a knock at the door ! ” exclaimed Miss 
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Berry nervously. What shall we do ? Should you object to 
putting your head close to the window and just finding out 
whether it is Mr. Richard Lutridge or not, before we commit 
ourselves by opening the door t ” 

It is not Mr. Lutridge’s knock/’ said Elsie. ** It is some 
one from the Rectory.” 

** It must be Steeiiie Pierrepoint then. Dear me, he is going 
on knocking ; he will bring the door down. Mrs. Bolton will 
say I have parties every night of tlio week. 1 uuist run 
at once ; and if it turns out that Richard Lutridge is lurking 
about, and should manage to get in before I can stop liiui, 
would you mind just nmniiig ii])stairs to your room and 
staying there till he has gone? Mrs. Lutri<lge could not call 
that conduct encouraging on your part, and it would be such a 
ixjlief to my mind.” 

I thought Miss Blake must have pricked her hand with 
a spindle in an upstairs room, and that you had all fallen 
asleep,” Elsie heard Steenie say to Miss Berry in the hall ; but 
as they entered together her shrill tones predominated. 

** My dear, it is only Mr. Steplieu Pierrepoint, no one else ; 
you need not run away, I looked out at tlie door, and the coast 
was quite clear. I think we may venture to draw down tln‘ 
blinds and light the lamp now without any danger of being 
snipriscd.” 

The lainji was one of the new luxuries that Steplien and 
Cecil had manoeuvred into the house, and Stephen lia^l taken 
imfair advantage of Miss Berry’s nigard for it, to establish a 
custom of coming in eveiy evening to light it himself. 

“ I think I do understand liow to manage tlie glass and 
everything now, my dear,” Miss Berry said aft(ir caeli lesson. 

• For the last two or throe nights Steemo had prefaced his 
demui’e answci-, about its being jis well to be quite perfect before 
one loft off learning, with a quick, playful, understanding glanct^ 
towards Elsie. 

It had been vciy strange to her the first time that one of 
those sudden, amused flashes from Stoonie’s eyes had taken hei* 
into partnership in^iis enjoyment of some oddity of Miss 
Berry’s, or some characteristic siKjech of Ccicil’s. Slie was get 
ting accustomed to his constant silent reference of everything to 
her, and had given up fighting against the conviction, which 
would grow stronger every tiriie she was in his company, that, 
let him .be talking or listcming to whom he would, it was her 
opinion of what w’as said tliat was in his thoughts all the time. 
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31ie process of lighting the lamp had a tendenqr to lengthen 
out in Stephen’s hands time it was repeated. Miss Berrj 
had once or twice had time for a comfortable nap, while the 
final adjustments of wick and glasses were in progress, and Elsie 
and Stephen stood opposite each other at the table, talking in 
low tones over their work. 

** My dears," she would generally exclaim as she started wide 
awake from a neck-dislocating nod, “ you need not whisper, I 
im not asleep ; and if you will only speak loud enough for me 
to hear, I am sure I shall be interested in what you are saying 
to each other, unless indeed it is German, which is a language I 
never profess to understand, and indeed do not exactly approve 
of." 

Aj>parently it usually was German, for though Stephen 
always rushed into a loud-voiced conversation at once, he never 
referred to anything that had been said before, and the subject 
he introduced always seemed quite as fresh to Elsie, when she 
joined in the talk after awhile, as to Miss Berry. To-night Miss 
Berry was too much disturbed in her mind to indulge in her 
usual forty winks. She made a great show of giving undivided 
attention to the lamp-lighting business, and would not allow 
herself to be puzzled by any of Stoeiiie^s mystifications. 

My dear," she said decidedly, I mayn't understand about 
a vacuum, but I do see exactly how that handle is turned round; 
and the thought of your dear father being deprived of your com- 
pany every evening for so many hours, weighs on my conscience 
to that degree " 

**That you actually meditate forbidding me to come to your 
house of an evening. Elderberry. Has it come to that between 
us?” 

“ My dear Steenie, you really have such an* uncomfortable^ 
way of putting things. You know very well that if I only con- 
sidered myself I would not say a wor<l, though Caroline does 
object to the constant tramping in the hall, and has had one of 
her worst rigid fits in consequence, as Elsie Blake can tell you, 
for we had almost to cany her to bed between us. Yet, indeed, 

I would not have spoken " 

‘‘No, no, I underatand," interrupted Stephen; “you would 
not have thrown mo over for Caroline. It is your stronger 
tyrant that demands the sacrifice ; I marked the colloquy ; I 
saw the terrific Gorgon brows lowering; I observed that you 
weakly quailed beneath her threats. 0 Elderberry, Elder- 
berry ! I did not think 3 ’^ou were so base ! So often as I have 
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stood by you! Did I not cook your clothing-club accounts, 
when you bad weakly let yourself be persuaded into giving six- 
penny bonuses wheic Mrs. Ltitri^lge had decreed threepenny 
pieces I At the school feast did T not stand over the children to 
whom you had slyly given a second allowance of cake, and force 
them to swallow their portions to the last crumb while Mrs. 
Lutridge’s back was turned, lest your iniquity should come to 
light; and are you to give me up at the fii*st word? Now 
listen, I refuse to allow you to burden your conscience with 
such remorse as you will feel if yon give me up to our mutual 
enemy just now. You may order me out of the house as often 
as you please; I shall regard your future peace of mind, and 
come in every evening all the same.” 

‘‘Do you mean that you really would said Elsie, laughing. 

“Yes, really,” said 8teenic, crossing his arms on the back of 
the prie dieu chair from which he had just risen, and letting hi.s 
laughing eyes rest on her fiure till the playfulness in them died 
out in a look of earnest admiration, under which Elsie’s eyes 
fell. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Berry, collecting her bewildered facul- 
ties just as the other two were unaccountably and silently 
drifting into forgetfulness of what liad been last said, “ you arc 
a groat deal too ready to fancy that Mrs. Luti-idge is always 
thinking about you. She and T certainly did talk together for 
some time at the conicr of the street, and you may have seen 
that T was agitated, but it had nothing to do wnth you. No oiu^ 
would think any liarm of your coming ui here for an hour oi* 
so of an evening, if your example did not encourage others 
to do the sjime. One makes allowance for a mothei*’s anxiety ; 
and really, Steenie, I tiiink you might feel a little for the 
perjdexity I am in, and not lean on that chair laughing, as if 
you did not care in the least whether you broke it to piec(js or 
not. It is one of the old ones, and very cranky.” 

“ I think you ought to be obliged to me for not crying, after 
the severe snub you have given to my self-importance,” said 
Steenie, w'hose laugh had had a sound of relief in it that r.ither 
surprised Elsie. “So, that is what you are at ! But you don’t 
suppose I shall submit to be banished to keep Dick Lutridge in 
countenance. No, no ; fight your own battles with him, Elder- 
berry. You won’t get any such help from me, I can tell you.” 

“ My dear, I am quite aware that I am not a person of good 
judgment, and if it wei'c not that so much is being said in the 
town just now about the ladies of the district church going to 

M 
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oonfesBion, and troubling their clergyman about every little 
thing, I should just slip on my bonnet and go back to the 
iiectory with you, and ask your father (I see he is alone in his 
study to>night) to give me some plain rules for guiding my 
household, now that so many young people are making it a 
place for meeting togetlier.” 

** Dear Miss Beny, I see how inconsiderate we have all 
been !” exclaimed Elsie, with crimsoning cheeks. “ You have 
been intruded upon, and your comfoiii spoiled — it must not 
go on ! ” 

** What are you aiming at, Elderberry ? Is this the subtlety 
of the serjient instead of the harmlessness of the dove ? *' cried 
Steenie, colouring too, and laughing a little nervously. 

The two remarks came togetlier, and Miss Berry did not give 
either a direct answer. 

“ My dear Elsie, would you be so good as to rim upstsiirs to 
uiy room, and search in my work drawer for another skein f»f 
crimson wool! You setj, 1 liuve just come to tlie end of ii»v 
ball," 

Elsie lied gladly ; and, as the door (dosed behind her, Miss 
Berry came nearer Skiphen and pljic(.‘d her liand on his arm. A 
juxitty [)iuk Hush rose U) lua' soft wriiiklc'd cheeks as she sj)okc. 
“ My dear, I hope T am not taking too much on ruystdf in what 
I am going to ask you ; it is very cuibarrassing, and I am sure 1 
don’t wish to think any evil. But do j'ou think, engaged as you 
are to Miss llusvsel, that it is (juite riglit of you to come here 
every evening and stay so long, and talk all this German witlj 
Klsie Blake t I am sure you would not willingly mislead any 
one, or trifle with any one’s feelings, so T only just put it to you 
— is it quite right 

“ As wrong as possible ; very rascally conduct indeed," said. 
Steenie tpiietly, “ if I wenj engage^d to Miss Russel ; but then, 
you se.(*, I am not. Does not that somewliat alter the case 1 " 

Mias Berry reseated herself in her arm-chair. “ My dear, 
but this is a very startling assertion," she said. “ Are you sure 
that you are not mistaken 1 Mrs. Lutridge told me her own 
self, and repeated it again to-day, that she has not a doubt about 
your being engaged, or jus good as engaged, to Cecil Russel.” 

“Just oil this one point, don’t you think 1 may be better 
informed than Mrs. £utridge1 I am not engaged to Cecil 
Russel." 

“ But you are very fond of her, :md you have known her all 
your life.” 
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Certainly. And I am very fond of you, and I have knoAvn 
you all my life,” 

‘‘But everybody in Oldbury expects it. And it would 
exactly have suited your father.” • . 

“ It would not have exactly suited me ; and neitlier Cecil noi 
I are people to marry because Oldbuiy expects it of us. My 
dear Elderberry, it won’t do. Thrust that notion out of your 
head Avithout further parley with it. See now, I am driven 
into making a confidant of you. I did not know I was profiting 
by a false impression, but now it is removed: you must not 
treat me as you have plumed in your own mind to treat 
Ivichard Lutridge. I don’t ask any partisanship from you, only 
(hat you will not maiKEuvre me out of your house while she is 
here. I shall get savage, and be driven to underhand ways if 
you do. I give you fair warning.” 

** But your father 1 ” 

“ licave me to manage iny father myself, ft will be all right, 
if Dili cions friends don’t interfere between us. Why should it 
not be right? He has too much aflcction for me to tliwart me 
without reason in a matter that concerns I he hai»piness of my 
lifi*. You think well -'‘noui;h of him to believe that, don’t 

j ‘j 

ynn ! 

“ The ha]4U?U‘ss of your life? But, my (har Stecnie, that is 
saying a great deal. You have known very little oi Elsie 
Blako till within the hist ten <lay.s. You can’t have got to care 
so very much for her in such a short- time. ’ 

“ Well, I su])|M».sc I .sliall not .succeed hi making you believe 
anything else, hut that is not precisely my own view of tin* 
IT 1 woe to talk till midnight, J could not make you 
under.stand what it is to me, or how long it has been nearly all 
I cared for. Do you remember my sending you that list of 
colleire honours ? Well, I sent it for the. chance, just for the 
chance, of her setiing it. I liad worked for that. I thought 
more of that one possibility than of all the other congratulations 
J received. Come, Elderberry, you are romantic at the bottom, 
as all good women are ; you mean to stand my friend so far as 
keeping my secret goes, and letting me have a chance of teach- 
ing her to care for me while she is here. You know I can’t 
get even that Avhem she has gone liack to her own home.” 

‘‘ My dear Steenie, I wish you would not go on talking so 
fast, yon keep iny head in a whirl. It is all very embarrassing. 

1 certainly do wish it was Mi.ss Russel you were attached to.” 

“ But then you see it is not, and I am afraid T cannot change 
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even to accommodate you. There is no use going back to that 
idea. Elderberry, I am making a mistake in letting you fancy 
you have so much in your power. You can forbid my coming 
to your house, find of course I shall obey you ; but you are not 
a very vigilant guardian. I shall find other opportunities of 
meeting lier. You had better not make it a war of wits 
between us.’* 

“ Only I have a conviction, my dear, that wlien you come to 
think it all over calmly, and consider what a difficult positioji 
1 am in, you will not choose to act against my wishes. Your 
good feeling will not allow you to do so. It might, to be sure, 
have an awkward appearance if you suddenly left off coining to 
this house ; but you know your dear good father was urging you 
only the other day to pay a visit to some friends of yours who 
have lately come to live at Connington. I heard him speak 
about it my own self. It seems a w'^ay of es(‘ape from our diffi- 
culties mercifully provided ; and you must not be angry with 
me% for begging you to go aw'ay for a few days, just till Elsie 
Blake’s friends return to Oldbury. It is not as if I were a 
superior person, like dear Mi's. Lutridge, who could trust her 
own judgment on all occasions. I am so foolish, and so unfit 
for responsibility, that I am really obliged to ask you not to 
make my charge too heavy for me to V)ear.” 

There was a few minutes’ silence. 

“ I begin to think you have the most subtle Machiavellian 
intellect of anybody in Oldbury!” Stephen cxchiimed at last, 
in an aggravated tone. “It’s the most horrible tyranny in the 
world you are exercising over me ; putting your weakness for- 
ward as a shield that you know I can’t knock over. It’s a 
great deal too bad. I have been vowing all day that nothing 
should induce me to go to Connington while Elsie Blake was 
in your house. Come, we wdll make a bargain. If I go to 
Connington for a week to satisfy your scruples, you must give 
me one chance, just one, of seeing her while I am tliei’e. It 
shall not be in your house, and the whol(3 town may know of 
it ; and you may consult Mr. and Mrs. Blake if you like. You 
liave heard us talk of the fete that is to he given at Connington 
when my pupil Walter Neale comes of age. I have leave to 
invite all Oldbury to it if I like. You must promise to come to 
Connington that day and bring her. Among so many people 
even your conscience cannot imagine an objection to our meet- 
ing. Promise this. It is a bargain, is it not I” Stephen 
stretched out his hand. Come, you must allow it is very good 
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of me to consent to go away. If you could but understand how 
I hate the idea — what a sacrifice it is. Thei*e, don^t you hear 
her coming downstairs? I do. You have not time to get up 
another scruple. Promise to bring her to Coiinington.** 

I am sure I hope I shall not be doing veiy wrong,” Miss 
Berry said, and Elsie opened the door and entered just as their 
hands 'were clas})ed to seal the bargain. She wondered what 
they could have been shaking hands about, and felt somewhat 
disconcerted and a little hurt at the notion tliat they had 
manojuvred her out of the room in order that they might have 
a private conversation — perhaps about her. 

The rest of the evening j)assed very uncomfoiiably. 
Stephen sUiyed another hour, though Miss Berry kept giving 
him little hints to go, and sho'wed distinctly enough that slie 
was in no mood to enjoy his comimny. She let her knitting 
drop from her fingers, and eveiy now' and then interrupted her- 
self in the middle of a sentence to turn round and stare with a 
bewildered air at Elsie, as if some extraordinary change hail 
passed over her while she was out of the room, or as if her own 
eyes had been opened to see something in licr they had never 
perceived before. Embarrassed by her scrutiny Elsie sat 
demurely winding w'orsted at the work-tjihle iKjhiml the door, 
and resisted all Stephen’s attempts to draw her into convom- 
tion. 

By and bye a chance remark I'evealod to Elsie that Stej>hen 
was thinking of leaving Oldbury for a whole week, the last 
week of her visit, every day of which she had been reckoning 
on and trying to lengthen out in her thoughts, as an indefinite 
period bey oral wdiich she need not look. Ho wm going to 
throw away the whole week as if it were nothing. \\'ell,‘ of 
course, it was notliing to him. He had j)k*nty of plcjisant 
weeks to do as he liked with, and was going to s])t‘nd tliis, no 
doubt, with friends he lU’cderred very much to any one in 
Oldbury. 

Elsie was glad that the skein of red woisted proved very full 
of complicated knots. Her difl&cul tics with it accounted for lier 
silence, and for her having to stoop her head close over her 
work, and wink away some moisture that staling at the tangles 
so persistently bi-ought into her eyes. 

At last, when Miss Berry’s patience was nearly worn out, 
and there had been a dead silence in the room for at least ten 
minutes, Stephen jumped up suddenly, walked across the room, 
and wished Elsie good night. He said something about hoping 
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to see her at Gonningtoii in a day or two, but Elsie did not 
eboose to ask any questions ; if he really cared to see her, he 
would stay in Oldbury. She held out her hand with the 
worsted b^l in it for him to shake, and the next minute he was 
gone, and she wondered how it had all passed so quickly. 

Miss Berry was provokiugly alert and talkative when she 
returned from shutting the hall-door. 

“ My de.ar, I thought he never would go/* she said ; “ I was so 
i*elieved when he got u]> at last, for I really hardly could keep 
iny eyes open. I suppose he liked sitting there watching you 
wind that skein of red worsted. Dear, dear, how extraordinary 
young people are, when we might all have been in our beds an 
hour ago ! It is a comfort to know that we shall not have the 
same kind of thing another evening. 

It had certainly been an uncomfortable evening ; yet Elsie 
did not get the same consolation, from the certainty that it 
could not be repeated, that Miss Berry evidently found. 
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Stephen Pxerrepoint took his departure early next morning, 
and Miss Berry allowed herself to stand at the window to watch 
liim drive off from the Rectory <loor. 

“ It is the basket pony-chaise they have brought round/’ she 
informed Elsie. servant is putting his luggage in the 

back seat. He is going to <lrive himself to Coiinington. Tb«* 
relatives of a college friend of his have quite lately bought th»‘ 
place, and gone to live at the old Hall there, which has beeii 
empty so long. Neale is the name. There was a Miss Con 
uington, an heiress, wlio married a Mr. Neale a long time ago. 
I remember hearing of the marriage, though the Conningtons 
were thoroughly coutny people, and had nothing to do with 
Oldbury. Ah, there ’s the Rector himself come out on the door- 
step to see his son drive ofl'! He looks extremely well, and in 
good spirits this morning. He is rubbing his hands just as Any 
of us might do if we were particularly pleased about anything. 

As for Steenie, so far as one can judge by his face ; but 

if young peoj)le will sit up unreasonably late over night, one 
can’t wonder at their looking a little pale and out of sorts in 
the morning. He is glancing up at our house, my dear ; if you 
would like to stand quite behind me, and take a peep at the 
carriage, I don’t think there would be any hai*m. The boy who 
sits behind is Caroline’s second cousin. I got him the place 
myself ; and 1 have no doubt it would gratify you to see how 
well he looks in his new livery.” 

Elsie resisted the temptation of looking at Caroline’s second 
cousin, and went on diligently copying a water-colour sketch 
Cecil had lent her, though Miss ^rry could not compliment 
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her on the progress she had made, when she came and looked 
over her shoulder an hour afterwards. 

It began to rain before twelve o^clock, and went on raining 
all the i‘est of the day. Miss BeiTy spent a good deal of time 
at the window, calculating how thoroughly wet a person must 
get in diiving from Oldbury to Connington in such weather. 
Caroline celebrated her triumpli over intrudci*s by putting on a 
jiair of high pattens, and walking in them up and down stairs, 
and in and out of the wet yard continually all through the 
afternoon, filling the house w'ith gusts of w'ct wind as she came 
an<l went, and making the click-clack of her restless feet audible 
everywhere. 

“ I did venture to say a word about her staying in bed all 
yesterday,” Miss Berry acknowledged penitently ; “ and so she 
has just put on her pattens, and I suppose she will walk about 
in them till bed-time. My dear, we must bear it. Every one 
has his faults ; and though you would not think it from her 
behaviour, Caroline is truly attached to inti, and would not le^ve 
me when Mrs. Lutridge herself oll'ered her better w'ages than 
I can afford, to go and live wdtli her on the hill.” 

In the afternoon there came a knock at the door ; but it was 
only Mrs. Lutridge’s servant bringing a letter and parcel. Miss 
Berry’s face flushed a little uncomfortably as she read. 

“ My dear, this is one of Mrs. Lutiiclge's kind, or rather, 1 
should say, faithful letttu*s. ‘I liave always dealt faithfully 
with you,’ she writes ; and certainly I must do licr the justice 
to say that she never does fiiil to tell me anything disagreeable 
that she thinks it better for me to know. Shc^ has sent us some 
profitable reading to occupy our aftemoons, that we may have 
no excuse in future for encouraging the visits of idle young men. 
This thick volume is, I sec, a meiimir of Mrs. Hawkes, the wife 
of an excellent Baptist minister. It has a i>reface by her 
husband, dedicated to his second wife. My dear, as you don’t 
seem to be getting on with your drawing, would you mind 
reading a little of it aloud to me at once ? I daresay we both 
want it. We have, perhaps, been a little too happy lately, and 
have let ourselves be carried away by all the pleasant society 
we have had. This seems just the kind of w'ork to bring one 
down to what dear Mrs. Lutiidge would call a properly seiious 
frame.” 

Elsie took the book and read industriously for an hour or so. 
The words flowed in right order from her lips ; but she would 
have fareil badly if IVtrs. Lutridge had come in and cross- 
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questioned her on Mrs. Hawkes* histoiy. When Miss Beny 
was fairly sent to sleep at last, she climbed on to the window- 
seat, rubbed the dew from the panes, and looked across tlie road 
into the Rectory sitting-room, where a low burning fire slione 
like a beacon across the wet dimness of the street. She fancied 
she was really very sad as she watched the rain-drops chasing 
each other down the window^-panes, and caught glimpses of 
CeciPs shadow on the wall of the opposite house. She miule a 
sort of play-tragedy of conti'a.sting this evening with previous 
ones, putting it to herself as if she really believed that the 
sunshine would never come back to her again, nor the smiles on 
the faces of friends she chose to think had turned away from 
her. And all the time there dwelt at the bottom of her heart a 
strange, sweet, fearful certainty of a swift, coming joy, too 
dazzling to be looked at, which she thought it best to thrust out 
of sight, and keep at bay with sliaclows of imaginary sorrow. 
In after times she often looked back with a sort of envy of 
herself, as the recolloction rose of that dim, dreary, pleasant, 
nonsensically sad aftenioon. 

In spite of foreboding, sunshine came back tlie next day, and 
very little progress was made iji Mrs. TTawkcs' Memoirs during 
the remaining days of Elsie’s visit. Cecil set herself decidedly 
against the reading, and made a. point of rushing in with a letter 
from Conningtem, or some exciting news about the festivitit'S in 
preparation th(?re, just as Elsie gi)t out the book to begin. 

Even Mrs, Lutridge recovered her good-humour, and con- 
descended to show a certain grim approbation of Elsie when she 
met her on Sunday niorning in the Rectory garden, where it 
was an Oldbury custom for some of the most favoured of the 
congregation to repair between services, to pace up and down 
the gravel walks, and enjoy the privilege of complimenting the 
Rector on his morning’s sermon. 

Elsie had never made one of the ])rivi]eged procession before ; 
and she was a good deal surprised when Mrs. Lutridge claimed 
her as her companion, and made her walk in state under the 
lime-trees among the magnates of the town, while the humbler 
people scattered themselves in groups about the garden. Cecil 
did the Imnours of tlie great mulberry tree in the middle of the 
grass plot, and offered leaves full of purple fruit to sulky 
Richard Lutridge, who stood swinging his cane in the sunshine, 
and savagely eyeing Elsie’s gi'ey dress as it flitted up and down 
beside Mrs. Liitridge’s purple satin under the trees ; and Mrs. 
Adams and the Miss Tomkinsons relieved their minds after the 
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solemnity of the service by counting the over-ripe apricots and 
golden-drop plums on the kitchen garden wall, and animadvert- 
ing on the wastefulness of the Rectory servants who had 
neglected to gather them before the rain. 

Even with Mra. Lutridge’s voice buzzing in her ears, Elsie 
had time to think what a sunny spot the Rectory garden was, 
and to congratulate herself very fervently on being there, she 
herself actually released at last from the sentence of banish- 
ment which had seemed to come upon her one well remembered 
day of her childhood, and pej*mitted to feast her eyes on objects 
which some people saw cveiy day. 

Cecil Russel came up to her, and drew her aside when the 
otlier visitors were leaving the garden. 

I want to show you something,” she said, leading the way 
to a glass door which opened on to the grass plot l)ehind the 
house. Come in.” 

“ To the house 't ” said Elsie, drawing back ; ** but I have never 
been inside tlie Rectory in my life.” 

^^It is time to begin then;” and as Elsie still hesitated, Cecil 
went in first, and drew her across the threshold; giving her, as 
she entered, a quick, strange, smiling look, which somehow made 
Elsie’s heart beat very fast. 

“There, you are in. Look round and remember some day 
that 1 brought you here first. It is a dismal room* enough, and 
wants something pretty to come in and brighten it at last.” 

“ It looks very bright from the outside,” said Elsie. “ Ask 
Miss Berry how often she looks towards that window.” 

“ Well, come a little this way, to the right ; that is what I 
want to show you ! ” 

It was a picture, before which a curtain of green silk hung. 
Cecil raised the curtain, and Elsie saw a full-length portrait, in 
a white bridal dress, with a bright, winning face, whose full 
blue eyes seemed to her fancy to rest consideringly on her. 

“ You know wlio it is, of course,” said Cecil. 

“ Yes,” said Elsie softly ; “I almost wonder you dare let me 
see it.” 

“ I was told to show it to you ; or rather I think I was to let 
it — her — see you. Bring Elsie Blake into the library aftei* 
church, some one said, and take lier up to my mother's 
picture.” 

Cecil dropped the curtain, and the two girls stood silent for 
a moment, with a sort of revei'ent hush upon them. The sound 
of a bell ringing roused Elsie. 
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** Let me go now/’ she said ; though you are so kind, I feel 
that I ought not to be here.” 

** I am keeping a promise/’ said Cecil ; and you are here 
I should like to sliow you another of our household gods — thiN 
folding screen ; my cousin and I made it years ago, when I spent 
a summer in Oldbury. We did all the drawings ourselves, and 
most of them are meant for portraits of Oldbury people. That 
little girl with long curls and a straight nose is always you. You 
fill up half the screen. 1 used to get cross at your coming into 
everything. I can remember arguing vehemently that my snub 
nosed face might sometimes be allowed to figure on the pei*sons 
of our faiiy princesses and heroines; but no, Steenie always found 
excellent reasons for putting you in the place of honour, and 
leaving me, as I am there, an in.significant little servant, in the 
corner. He was quite right. An artist putting us two into a 
picture would assign the same ])laces to us now.” 

“ How can you say so ! ” cried Elsie ; “ to me it seems jusi 
the contrary. You are always briglit and dainty, with every- 
thing about you conii)lete like a picture, and I look grey and 
dowdy — a shadow beside you.” 

** Your dress beside my dress, not you beside me,” said Cecil 
laughing. ‘‘ I will tell you how it is. You arc that beautifully 
illuminated missal on the book-shelf in an old vellum binding, 
and I am this common little pi*iiycr-book — all daubed over with 
crimson and gold. No one in their senses would doubt which 
was best worth looking at,” 

“ I won’t stay to hear you disparage yourself,” cried Elsie, 
moving on. “ Besides,” she added, pausing and looking up into 
Cecil’s face as they were crossing the garden again, ** after all, 
our bodies are not you and me. They are only binding, too, anil 
it is what is inside that makes tlio real difference.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Cecil ; “ but still 1 think it must be very 
pleasant to be such a well-bound soul as you are. It makes all 
the book such pleasant reading for every one. Good-bye — I am 
coming in to-morrow to have some moi-e talk over the Conningtoji 
f&te, and settle what you are to wear on that occasion.” 

Miss Beny’s curiosity was evidently greatly excited by Cecil's 
private conference with Elsie. In the long bright afternoon, 
when she had drawn down the window blinds to shut out in 
trusive sights, and settled herself with a great show of deter- 
mination to study Mrs. Hawkes’ memoir, her wonder came 
so strong upon her that she could not refrain from interrupting 
the reading continually witli i-emarks that had no connection 
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with that wortliy lady’s sentiments. It was clearly her own 
bio^*a})hy and Elsie’s, and not that of good Mra. Hawkes, on 
which her thoughts were mnning. 

I don’t think I ever was taken into the Rectory through 
the window in such a familiar way myself,” she observ^ed ; but 
I quite well remember one Sunday long ago when Mrs. Lutridge 
and her sister went in so. I think they had asked to boiTOw 
Cruden’s Concordance, and Mr. Pierrepoiiit took them into the 
library to look for the work — to be sure ! what conclusions we 
all drew ! and tlifw thought a good deal of the circumstance 
themselves. I can see Mrs. Liitridge’s face, as if it were yester- 
<lay, just as she ciiine back into the garden, glancing round as if 
she were making up her mind what alt(jrations she would advise 
her sister to set on foot by and bye. How strange it is to look 
back and think of all the plans and the changes, and how one 
thing follows another ! Children one has played with grow 
up, and things begin to happen to them — dear ! dear ! and one’s 
own life has been going on in the saini^ qui(^t way all the time.” 

I should not like to think my life would always go on vciy 
quietly,” said Elsie; think 1 should like to have a very busy 
life, full of events and clianges. I hope it will be so with me.” 

Porliaps it may, my d(uir. That was what I was saying. 
Children grow up, and tludr independent lives begin, and some- 
times one feels — I am not grumbling, for I have had a very 
happy life myself — but now and then one fe(‘]s a little left out. 
1 used to ex])ect changes to come to me. Other people had them. 
They married, or took long jounieys, or hatl fortuiu\s left them, 
or something ; and when 1 heard about it, I had my little hopes 
and ])lans too. I was as foolish as any other young girl once. 
One year my father took us all to the sea. That was a great 
event. My sister Jxuiisa met the g(;ntleman she married after- 
wards while we were away ; and tiio very next spring I liad a 
valentine on Valentine’s Day. It s a foolish thing to remember, 
but I do remember it. I spent a good deal of time puzzling to 
find out who could have sent it. ‘ Now it is all going to begin 
with me as it docs with other people,’ I said ; but, my dear, it 
did not begin, it sto])pcd. I found out that it was only Letitia 
Lutridge who had written the verses to make fun of me. She 
could make fun in tho.se days. We were never able to afford 
another journey. My sister married, and my fatlier died, and 
I have gone on living alone in this little house in Oldbuiy ever 
since.” 

It sounds very dreary,” said Elsie. 
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‘‘ But, my love, it has not been dreary,” Miss Berry answered 
in a brisk voice. “Why, I have had the map, and such 
excellent friends and ncighboui*s — dearest Mrs. Lutridge taking, 
I am sure, the most disinterested trouble about all my concerns ; 
and then such a privileged place as Oldbury to live in ! I 
should be a discontented person indeed if I did not consider my 
lot a singularly favoured one. As for journeys and changes I 
shall have my share of them too in the end. There’s one journey 
and one cliange that I certainly sliall not be left out of ; and 
it s enough to make one’s life interesting to be sure of that. 
Can it be fi\'e o’clock striking already, and we have hardly 
advanced a pag<^ ? I am afraid my tongue is, as dearest Mrs. 
Lutridge always says, a terrible snare to me. How I could 
forget tlie saciiediiess of the day so far as to refer to a valentine, 
and speak of hopes and tlioughts which ai*o after all so inendy 
worldly. Let us go back to those excellent reflections of Mrs. 
Hawktis you wore beginning to road, my love, and try fo ju’ofit 
by them. It strikes me she must have been just such another 
uncompromising p(a'son as Mrs. Lutridg(^ and one liopes that 
/ter friends and neighbours did not fail to value her as she 
deserved.” 

Elsie road, and Miss Berry sat bolt upright, with a pains- 
taking resolve to bo edified written on boi* face, and a golden 
river of sunshine flowed into the room throiigli the crevices of 
the blind, glanced over Elsie’s bent IkjjwI, and lit up the 
gi'otesque figures on the wall. Sweet scents of late mignonette 
and full-blown magnolia blossoms .stole over the ll(‘ctory garden 
wall and crept round Elsie, whis})ering words in her ear that a 
good deal disturbed lier uiidei'stfiiidiiigof Mrs. Ilawkes’ maxims; 
till at last the church bells began their summons to the Oldbury 
jieople to come to evening service ; — seven sweet chimes, falling, 
rising, low down, up, up, to the sky, wdth a joyous ])alpitating 
motion, like the beating of a lark’s wings, carrying Elsie’s 
thoughts with them, up to dizzy, dazzling heights of joy and 
hope, and rapturous consciousne.SR of love given and returned ; 
and down, down, softly, harmoniously falling, plucked back by 
maiden humility and shyness, and a wonder whether “such 
thoughts,” as Miss Beriy hacl mysteriously phrased it, were 
merely wordly matters, unfit for a sacred day, or true, God-sent 
awakenings of the soul into fuller life, as the sunshine and the 
flower-scents and the music seemed to be saying to her. 
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The ftte at Oonniiigtoii, to which Miss Berry hail received 
an invitation, was to take place on the very day before that 
fixed for Mr. and Mrs. Blake/s return home. A few months 
before Elsie would have been greatly agibited at the mere 
thought of entering a house owfumI by any one of the name 
of Neale. Now the once absorbing thought had fallen into the 
background ; and instead of being anxious to discover a con- 
nexion between her own unknown relations and Cecirs and 
Steenie’s friends, she avoided asking questions or listening 
to talk about them, in dread of hearing something that would 
make it seem right for her to give up the expedition. Margaret’s 
loiters since they parted had Ikjcti short and hurried, with the 
least possible information in them, and Elsie had felt consider- 
;ihle restraint in composing her answers. She had never been 
used to letter writing, and there was hardly anything she could 
say about lier pi*escnt mode of life that might not annoy 
Margaret. She had kept CeciVs and Stej)hen*s uairics out of 
her letters hitherto; and now, though she had many misgivings 
about paying tliis visit to Couniiigton without first asking 
Margaret’s consent, she let the days slip by till it was too 
late, before she could make up her mind to enter into ex- 
planations that would be difficult to her. 

Cecil bad several secret conferences •with Miss Beiry on 
the day }>efore the f&te ; and wlien Kllsie returned to her room 
after their evening walk, her eyes fell on some aiticles of dress 
spread out on her bed that looked very unlike any of her 
own belongings — a light silk dress, of a pretty rosebud pattern, 
a white lace mantle, and a shady hat trimmed with rosebuda 
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Oecil gradually emerged from behind an arm chair, whei*e 
.she had bidden herself, before Elsie had done staring in surprise 
lit them. There was an apologetic look on her face as she 
came forward. 

“ It is only the very oiitsidest binding you see,*' she said. 

You won’t mind putting on a silk cover instead of a brown 
liolland one just for once to please me.” I made it nearly all 
myself ” 

“ For me ! How kind 3^011 are, and how clever ! ” 

Louise helped, of course, and you must not praise my work 
till 3’^ou have tried it on. Be good, and let me dress you now 
just to see how I have succeeded.” 

“ Now turn round and look at yourself,” Cecil said when she 
had conijdeted'her operations. It was as much the jdeaaureable 
excitement lending a new colour to her cheeks, and light to her 
eyes, as the alteration in the dress that made the radiant 
reflection in the depths of the glass scorn so unfurniliar to Elsie. 

** It is not Elsie Blake, it is ‘ Alice Pamela Neale,* ** she said 
to hei’self; and with the thouglit a little shadow came flickering 
down, and put out the light in the face, and she knew herself 
again, and turiKjd away from tlie glass rather (jiiickly. 

“ Well, what is it?*’ cried Cecil. “Why arc you so soon 
tired of seeing how beautiful yon are ? If the glass would only 
look back at me like that, should I ever be tired of standing 
before it 1 Have you discovered, with dearest Mrs. Lutridgo, 
that pink is a worldly colour?” 

“Oh no; only I can’t get out of inywilf so far all at once. 
People would not know me.” 

“ That is the treat 3^0 are going to give me,” said Cecil. “It 
was not to jdease you I worked this liole in my foroflnger ; 
it was for the gratitication of seeing dearest Mrs. Lutridgo 
wrinkle up her brows, and all the six dear Miss Luiridges turn 
pale with envy — to say nothing of a certain grateful glance I 
shall get from a friend’s eyes, and the sudden blaze of pleasure 
that, T know, will come over liis fice when ho catches the first 
glimpse of us.” 

“ But I shan’t like all that,” said Elsie. 

“Oh yes, you will# You will find you are quite suitably 
dressed when you get to Connington, and you won’t think any 
more about it. The Oldbury people will be in the minority 
there. You and Miss Berry belong to our party, and we shall 
keep you with us all day. The Neales are old frienda of oura 
Steenie has told 3’ou all about them, of course ? ” 
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** No,*' said Elsie hesitatingly. I have heard him speaking 
of them to Miss Berry sometimes, but I do not know much.” 

“ Steenie's account would have been more couUur de rose 
than mine. I can't say I feel much interest in any of the 
family, though the story of their coming back to Connington is 
mther a pretty one. Our acquaintance began by Steenie’s 
bringing the nephew — this Walter Neale, whose coming of age 
we are to celebrate to-iiioiTOw — to spend his Easter holidays 
with us in London. He was a miserably shy, unlucky kind of 
boy then, and 1 used to admire Steenie^s humanity in putting 
up with Ijim, till he confessed to me lately that he took a sort 
of liking to him first because there was something in his face 
that T)ut him in mind of you — of you at church looking frightened 
of Mrs. Lutridge.” 

But is tluire a likeness ? ” said Elsie. 

“Well, yes; I am afraid I must confess that I have been 
struck with it once or twice myself lately.” 

“ My mother’s name was Neale,” said Elsie in a low voice. 

“ Don’t try to make out a relationship. I had rather you 
did not. I don't choose that Walter Neale should have you 
for a cousin.” 

“ You dislike him then,” said Elsie almost resentfully. 

“ Do I ? No, 1 think not quite. There is really nothing to dis- 
like about him. He is only horribly shy, and morbid, and full of 
fancies, wliich my father says is the result of the fuss that his 
mother has madtj over him, and the unnatural gloom of his home. 
She is a widow, and lias the most miserable face I (jver saw.” 

“ I think Ire must be like me,” said Elsie ; “ I wish you did 
not dislike him.” 

“ Comt*, 1 will confess. There is a mean kind of pride at the 
bottom of my enmity. Ever since the old Eton holiday times, 
when I taught him to tie his neckurcliit^fs projrerly, and insisted 
on his walking into a room straight instead of sideways, he has 
had a provoking sjraniel like aflection for me, and I am ashamed 
of it. I look into liis meek face as he sidles up, dying to be 
able to say something to ingratiate himself with me, and I say 
to myself, * There now, just because you are such a shaiq), talka- 
tive, critical pemonage, and fancy younself somewhat intellectual, 
that 's the only sort of man who will ever take to you.' Don't 
look so shocked, Elsie. It is myself I despise, not poor, unlucky 
Walter Neale.” 

“ I <lou’t in the least undei'stand why you should despise 
either.” 
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“ The mother and uncle are worae than he is to me,” Cecil 
went on, ‘‘for it is not so easy to snub them. They have quite 
made up their minds that I am precisely the energetic, pushing 
little personage who is best fitted to fight dear, sensitive Walter’s 
battles, and drag him with some credit through the world. That 
is the rtle in life they have assigned to me ; and so they give 
this grand fete at Connington to-morrow, and permit me to bid 
all Oldbury to it in order to dazzle me with their new splendour, 
and show me what grand things are in store for me if I choose 
to take them.” 

“ So this is your fete,” said Elsie ; “ and you have been think- 
ing of nothing but of dressing nie up for it.” 

“ No, it is yours. I had declined to have anything to do 
with it, till Steenie thought of Imving some of the Oldbury 
people invited for the sake of including Miss Berry and you. 
Then .1 gave w^ay. I ho]>e I shall not have (?anse to repent. 
My business to morrow' wnll be to keep a strict watch over 
Oraiidmamina \ for if I am not at hand to contradict every w'ord 
that comes out of lior mouth, she will talk poor Mrs. Neale into 
dreadful rniseoncojdioii of inv state of mind.” 

, “ What is Mrs. Neale likcT’ 

“ She is a white frightened mouse of a woman. She was left 
a w'idow many year.s ago, and 1 b(‘]ieve her husband nu‘t with 
his death in some sliockiiig Avay. J never h(‘ard the rights of 
the story. She has a scared look in her eyes still, as if she had 
never got over the fright ol it. I dread her, ‘ She looks in 
my face,’ as the song says, ‘ till my lurart is like to break.’ It 
passes her comprehension tliat any one can have the heart to 
deny her fatherless boy anything. It strikes me as strange 
that the uncle, who is a very diderent sort of person, should 
have just the same anxious, ]»itifiil tenderiwjss over him.” 

“ Tell me about the uncle.” 

“ One adniiies him. He has been everything to the meek 
little wddow and her son. They were poor after the husband’s 
death, and he lais worked for thf^rn for years, and now at last 
bought back this property at Connington, which originally 
belonged to Mrs. Neale, and which i siipjjose her husband 
squandered or let himself bo cheated out of. The other two 
are afraid of him. He is a sort of pc^rson one feels one never 
comes within a mile of mentally, yet one is interested in him. 
Do you know, I believe he has really suffoi'ed more than even 
the frightened little widow \ there is a look on his face some- 
times that makes me suspect lie has gone through a far more 
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terrible struggle. 1£ it had been he who cared for me now ; 
but I expect it is about a century since he took the trouble of 
knowing one woman from another.” 

Shall I see him to-morrow ? ” asked Elsie eagerly,” 

Of course you shall if you please ; I will take care of that 
But I wish I had not told you this melancholy history. You 
have got your frightened * Walter Neale ’ look on ; and you 
will be pitjring the Neales all to-morrow instead of enjoying 
yourself. Come, forget it. Look what a splendid glow theiuis 
in the west 1 We shall have ]r>ei*fect weather for the f&te, and 
you will shine out upon us in the white dress, won't you ] ” 

Elsie took the rosebud hat from her head and began to twist 
it round and round on her hand mechanically. Could she wear 
it ? If Cecil's Mr. Neale were the friend who sent the books to 
‘‘little Alice,” would it be best to come before him looking as 
she had seen herself in the glass half an hour before, or clad in 
the sombre guise Margaret had imposed so long^ As she 
pondered her eyes hxed themselves on a rosebud in the hat nhv 
was holding, and all at once a picture rose up before her mind 
of Margaret sitting with a hat something like this in her hand 
snipping out the rosebuds, and of the ex})ression on her face 
afterwards when she had knelt down beside her bed. The 
sorrow on it — the deep humility on it — it came before her with 
an understanding of Margaret's feelings she had not had at the 
time. She put the hat down, and began slowly to undo the 
fastenings of the dainty silk dress. Such things were not for 
her — ^she was certain of it ; and though she knew nothing of 
Margaret's reasons in putting them away from her, she resolved 
to remain faithful to her old habits. 

“You have let the last gleam, of sunlight go while you have 
been meditating,” said Cecil. “ I had no idea you could look 
so solemn. What have you been reading in that horrid 
Hawkes' book to make you think it wicked to put on a silk 
dress 1 ” 

“ It is not that. Don’t be angry >vith me, Cecil. I can’t 
explain it to you ; I don't even quite understand my own feel- 
ings ; but I must go in my own dress if I go to Connington at 
all. I will stay away if you think I shall be out of place there ; 
and indeed I am afraid that would be best.” 

“ I should like to see myself going without you ! ” cried 
Cecil. “ If you put it in that way, .of course there is no more 
to be said.” 

“ You are angry with me. I am so sorry,” said Elsie. 
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There was a shoi^t silence, and then Cecil took Elsie’s face 
between her two hands, and turned it to the window. 

‘‘Tears, Flower Aspect ! nay, that will never do. i won't 
have my rosebuds watered with such dew as that. There, take 
off that thing and give it me. I wUl fold it away, and my 
moment’s vexation with it, and never think of either again. 
By to-morrow evening I sh^l no doubt be able to allow that 
you are right, and that the precious illuminated missal ought 
always to keep to its own quaint vellum binding.” 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

MRS. LUTUIDOE AT FAULT. 

So many of the Ohlhiiry p<?02)le had (through Cecirs interven- 
tion) received invitations to the archery fete at Conningt9n), 
that the little town wore (inite a gay aj>2)earance on the morn- 
ing of the up|)oint(‘d day, with carriages setting out on the 
Conniiigtoii road, and gronj)s of jxHlestrinns who did not own 
any conv(’!yance wending their way to the station at the bottom 
of the town. 

Miss Iha'iy and Elsie wxtc to go by rail ; and when they 
were cpiite ready to start, to Elsie’s dismay Miss Berry fell into 
a 2)ainful statti (d indecision res])ecting which train Cecil had 
advised theiii to take. 

** Ought w'e to try for the 11*15 train 1” she said in a very 
bewildei ed tone as slie turned over the Icfaves oi her “ Brad- 
shaw. ’* But, my dear, there is not an 11*15 train ; it is 11*5. 
And Caroline has chosen to 2)Op out to tlie baker’s, and will not 
be back in time. Shall we say 1 *30 ] But stay, that does not 
stoj^ at Conniugton at all ; it would cany us straight through 
to llristol. How providential that I made the discovery! My 
dear, I am getting puzzled, for all the other trains end in dots, 
and don’t seem to me ever to get anywhere.” 

“I wish I eould hel^) you,” said Elsie; “but I have never 
made a railway journey in my life.” 

“ And it is a much safer thing to stay at home,” said Miss 
Berry rather eagerly. “My dear, do you know I think we 
shall have to give it up? The Adams’s passed the window 
some time ago. Perhaj)s it is an intimation that you and I 
shall be best at home to-day, I have, I confess, all along had 
my scruples ; and theii the nsk of being taken on by the train 
unawares to Bristol, or any of those large towms, is so very 
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appalling ! You will not mind taking oft’ your walking things, 
and spending the day quietly with me, my dear, will you 1 ” 

Elsie turned away towards the window to hide her eyes as 
she slowly untied her bonnet strings. It was a disappointment. 
Oh, it was a disappointment ! And Miss Bony took up her 
feather brush and began whisking the china ornaments on the 
mantel-shelf with as much composure as if no more exciting 
than ordinary way of passing the moming had ever been 
contemj)lated. Elsie went on looking out of the window, just 
not to seo her do it. The streets were almost as empty as usual 
now ; there was nothing to be seen but a few urchins playing 
truant from school, and some groups of servants standing out on 
the door-steps — Oldbury fashion — to exchange comments on 
their departing masters and mistresses. 

Presently the scene enlarged ; a carriage drove rapidly up the 
street and stopped at Miss Ben-y’s door. The children huzzaed, 
the servants disappeared down the areas. Elsie started away 
from the window, and the next moment Miss Berry let her 
handsomest Chinese mandarin fall to the ground in the nervous 
tremor that came over her when Stephen Pierr(‘,point walked 
into the room. 

The colour rushed back into Elsie’s che(*ks, and a gleam of 
sunshine came to her dewy eyes, and she had no need of the 
rosebud dress just then to heighten her radiant beauty. Stei)hen 
went up to ber tirst, while Miss Berry was picking uj) the 
mandarin ; and as they shook hands, and their (^yes met, they 
l»oth discovered (what people sometimes do discov(?r wlio have 
been thinking a groat deal of each other during an absence) that 
their intimacy had made a great start fm'wards in the interval, 
and that they met in quite a different stage of acquaintanceship 
from that in which they had parted. Tiny had all the right 
which reluctiint parting and eager meeting again confer, to be 
very close friends, and rejoice in each other’s presence. 

Miss Berry’s exclamations of astonishment were not as much 
heeded as they might have been for a minute or so ; and when 
Stephen proceeded to explain that he had driven in from 
Connington for the express purpose of taking her and Miss 
Blake back with him, she gave up all hope of escaj>e, though she 
continued to urge objections to the expedition, while Steenie 
was half dragging her to the duor. 

‘‘ My dear ! — my old brown silk — I am not prepared for such 
a conspicuous position. Am I really to get in here ? Such a 
handsome, comfortable can'iage — it seems almost a sin ; and 
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there 18 good Mr. Adams still a little stiff with rheumatism, 
and Mrs. Adams so inconveniently stout and laige,— don't you 
think you could overtake them before they reach the station, 
and offer to drive them to Connington instead of usi The 
satisfaction to your feelings of doing a kindness to such worthy 
people would repay you for any little disappointment you might 
feel about leaving us behind." 

“Yes, I daresay," said Steenie demurely} “but there are 
the ponies’ feelings to be considered as well as mine, and I have 
promised them that they shall not take anything back to Con* 
niugton stouter or larger than yourself and Miss Blake. You 
should mix a little justice with your chaiity, Elderberry." 

“ Dear me ! ” Miss Berry exclaimed, when they were fairly 
started and bowling easily along the road ; “ but this is a luxu- 
rious way of travelling. Tf we could but (without cruelty to 
the ponies) share the convenience with all our friends, and if I 
were sure we should not dash ])ast the dear Lutridges on the 
road, there would be nothing left to wish for." 

Once clear of the town, Steenie, to Mifss Berry’s relief, showed 
no further disposition to dash along. The ponies subsided into 
a gentle trot, and SUienie let the reins hang on their necks, 
while he turned a radiant face round, and leant back to converse 
comfortably with the occupants of the back seat. 

“ There is no hurry," he said. “ I am not sure that I shall 
take you to Connington at all. We will dri\'e about by-lanes 
all day, and make a picnic of our own. It would be such a 
nice adventure for Oldbuiy to talk about, and I have you both 
quite in my ])Ower, you see." 

“My dear, you surely would not think of sucli a thing!'' 
cried Miss Berry, in alarm. 

“ I don’t know. You deserve to be punished lor the treachery 
you wei*e meditating against me, Elderberry. 1 saw it in your 
face the instant I entered your You intended to break 

your promise, and sliirk com i tig to Coniiiiigton to-day. Now, 
was it not so ? ’’ 

“ You see," Miss Berry answered, raUun* filteringly, “ I had 
been feeling doubtful ; and when Caroline chose to pop out to 
the baker’s just as we ought to have been starting, it seemed so 
like a leading that we were not to go, that I thought I was 
justilied ’’ 

“ In breaking your word. You thought you had got a hint 
direct from heaven to do that, did you 1 Well, it only shows 
to wliat bewilderment a long coui-se of Hawkes’ memoirs, and 
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subservience to Mrs. Lutridge, can bring even your honest 
conscience.^ 

My dear Stephen,” said Miss Berry with a little air of 
dignity, if only you would be so kind as just to put it down 
to my own weakness and incapacity when you see me doing 
anything wrong, and not charge it on Mrs. Lutridge, or on any 
good person’s teaching, I should be very much obliged to yon. 
and you would not have so much idle, inconsiderate speech on 
your conscience as I sadly fear you have now.” 

“ Well, we will not quarrel to-day. Forgive me, Elderberj y. 
I will take any view of your character you please, and hnd Mrs. 
Lutridge an angel if she will only keep out of our way.” 

“ My dear, I never said she was anything but an imperfect 
creature like the rest of us; and you know nothing aboui 
angels.” 

“Ah, but I do. I have seen several in my life — sevel'iil 
angels, and one saint. She is an acquaintance of yours, Elder- 
berry, and you have beljaved v(*ry badly to her ever since I can 
remember. Sticking fronts on the top of her head, maligning 
her before all her neigltbours, forcing hei* to bow down to 
monstrous idols ; but you can’t quite hid*' her auriole — at least 
not from some people’s eyes.” 

“I suppose it amuses you to puzzle me to-day; but don’t 
you think you had Ijotter turn round and attend to where we 
are going*? The road is a little broken here, and the ponies ar*' 
getting uncomfortably near the ditch, and seem to know that 
no one is thinking of them.’' 

They had turned away from the chalk hills now towards thf‘ 
i-iclier, better wooded lowlands, thiougJi whicli the riv*.‘r 
dawdled and curved, and gathered strength ior its onward 
journey. It was the peri'ection of a Sei)tember day ; there was 
no wind, but the air seemed to throb gently with the fulness of 
the sunshine. The motionless trees, and golden shocks of corn 
leaning against each other in the fields, and the quiet groups of 
cattle on the distant hill sides, stood out with a clear-cut dis- 
tinctness of outline against tlie decj) cloudless blue, such as (•sui 
be seen only on a few perfect autumn days. 

Sometimes they bowled swiftly along in a charnmd silenc**, 
pleasanter than speech, with only just time for Elsie to catch 
entrancing glimpses of shining reaches of the river between the 
trees, or of the low hanging treasures of the hedgerows they 
jiassed between, or of a row of liarvesters putting in the first 
si< klos in a field of standing com ; sometimes, when they curtm 
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to a shady upward-sloping bit of road, the ponies were allowed 
to choose their own pace, and Stej^hen turned round and the 
talk began again. 

“ Tins is Connington village,” said Stephen at last ; “ and 
under this quaint old archway Ls the entrance into the grounds. 
Have you ever, cither of you, been here before? The last 
owner was very unsociable, and would not let the place be 
shown.” 

“No,” said Miss Berry; “but I was here long ago — in Mr. 
Coimington’s time. I remember his death ; lie left a little 
slaughter. The jdacc was let during her minority, and sold 
long a,fterwarda when people were beginning to hope she would 
come back here to live.” 

“ Mrs. Neale is the daughter. She was defrauded of her 
property by an unjust guardian, and now all the.se years after- 
wards, when the story of her wrongs has died out of people’s 
minds, her Quixotic brother-in-law buys back the place and 
hands it over to her son. Just look round, that you may 
apjireciate the action properly. That’s tlie old manor-house 
covered with trollised i*oses and magnolia to its gabled roof, 
llather a magnificent birthday present to be given away to-day, 
is it not?” 

“It will be a very happy day to the giver, I should tliink,” 
said Elsie. 

“ A proud day, I believe, unless something goes wrong and 
spoils it. I never saw any of the Nc^ales hiipj>y, and don’t be- 
lieve it’s in tlicm. 1 tliink it’s all a mistake myself, and that 
ray friend would be better without such a weight of obligation 
laid upon him. But now what will you do? shall I drive you 
quite up to the house, or will you get down here? The archcry 
is going on under the tree.s, and most of the guests are as- 
sembled there by this time.” 

As Miss Berry’s only anxi(?ty was to slip in among the 
other visitors in the least conspicuous maimer, she chose to 
alight at once ; and they were soon all three strolling 
through the beautiful gardens towwds the spot where the 
targt‘ts stood. 

“ That is Walter Neale just ])repariiig to shoot,” said Stephen ; 
“ I will bring him u]) to yon by and bye.” 

“ Does he — did Mr. and Mrs. Neale hear that I was coming 
to-day ? ” asked Elsie anxiously. “ I mean, did you ever 
mention my name to them ? ” 

Steeiii© looked a little, embarrassed. 
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^'One is not in a hurry to mention the name one has 
oftenest in one’s thoughts/’ he said in a low voice that escaped 
Miss Beriy’s ears. 

“ I asked/’ Elsie went on hurriedly, “ because I believe my 
gi*andmother knows a Mr. Neale, and if this should be the 
same it might be awkward — he might be surprised.” 

“You will ]>erhaps never come across him all day. Ah ! 
Mrs. Lutridge has spied us out, and my father — there is no help 
for it. They are beckoning, and Miss Berry sees it. Our fate 
is sealed.” 

While Mrs. Lutridge was cross-examining Miss Berry on the 
mode of their conveyance from Oldbury, Elsici’s quick ears 
caught a sentence or two which j)assed between Mr. Pierrepoint 
and his son. 

“ What a long time you have been away,” Mr. Pierrepoint 
began. “There were many inquiries for you. You were 
wanted for the shooting.” 

“ Oh no, sir, tliere are plenty of people to shoot. I told 
them I should not be here for the first hour or so.” 

“ At all events you have been missed. Here are all our 
friends from Oldbury who were invited at yours and Cecil’s 
instigation, and no oiu* to show them any attention.” 

“ is not Cecil somewhere al>out 1 Besides, I have bc(?n look- 
ing after two of our friends all the morning — ^the only two for 
whose entertainment I hold myself responsible; the rest are 
Cecil’s charge.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint glanced round, and Elsie felt that his eye 
dwelt on her. 

“ Miss Berry and Miss Blake ! ” 

There was great irritation in the tone of his voice as he 
pronounced the two names, and sometliing rather like defiance 
in Steenie’s as he re]jeated them after him. 

“ Yes, Miss Berry and Miss Blake ; I have brought them 
over from Oldbury in Mrs. Neale’s carriage. I thought they 
would prefer it to coming in the train.” 

“Well,” Mr. Pierrepoint continued after a moment’s pause, 
during which he seemed to have recovered himself. “ I have 
no older friend than good Miss Beny — she deserves, every con- 
sideration ; and since you think you have already discharged all 
duties to our neighbours for the day, sii])pose you come into the 
house with me. Colonel Seymour and Lady Mary have been 
asking about you. I want you to see them ; they were your 
mother’s frienAi.” 
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“Time enough for them. They will come out on to the 
lawn soon, 1 daresay, and I shall see them/’ said Steenie 
coolly. 

And then, as Miss Berry began to move again, he followed, 
stationing himself at Elsie’s side. Elsie’s face was burning 
crimson with vexation. 

“ Do go away, please,” she said. 

“ Why should II” 

“ Because your father wants you.” 

“ No, he does not. It’s all nonsense. I can see those peo- 
ple just as well any other time.” 

“ Then he does not like you to be with us.” 

“ Pray don’t get that notion into your head ; it ’s wonse 
nonsense still. I shall find you seats where you can see every- 
thing that is going on before I leave you, at all events.” 

When the seats were found, Steenie still lingeu-ed, pointing 
out to Elsie their hosts, and the guests that were not Oldbury 
j)eople. 

“ That tall man witii his hands behind him standing there 
alone is old NeaU; — Oilbert Neale. He always stands like 
that, seemingly in the deepest of brown studies, as if he did 
not care for anything that was going on round him. Yet 
I exj)ect ho will know, at the end of the day, the exact amount 
of attention each of the county grandees has paid his nephew, 
and how many of her old friends have recognized Mrs. Neale.” 

“ It is only for their sakes ho cares, not for his own then ? ” 
said Elsie. “He is a very noble-looking man, like what I 
fancied him. I am glad you pointed him out to me.” 

“ I see you are iletermiueil to make a. hero of him. Well, he 
is something of the strong-willed, sih‘nt, compressed-lip type 
of personage than you ladies admire. I have studied the char- 
acter in some of f^^cil’s new novels in the liope of forming 
myself on it to please you, but tiie hist hero I met with has 
reduced me to despair. I find it recorded of him that on one 
occasion he ate his dinner in silence, save when he sternly 
motioned away a cruet-stand that had not been burnished to 
the proper pitch of brightness. I could not do that. I don’t 
think I could hurl a maniac out of a railway carnage window, 
as this gentleman does in the last chapter ; but 1 am certain I 
shall never arrive at the dignity of sternly motioning away any- 
thing.” ^ 

“ Or of eating your dinner or doing anything else in silence,” 
said Elsie, smiling. 
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He moved away at last, and Elsie’s eyes followed him till he 
had joined the group of archers under the trees. She noticed 
how eagerly Walter Neale' came forward to meet him, and the 
increased animation his coming seemed to bring. Miss Berry 
pointed it out to her too, as if she were not alre^y feeling it in 
her heai*t. Elsie had been used to fancy herself a sort of alien 
from happy people; and now for one so bright and popular 
to seek her out, to care so much for her company, it 
seemed too much, she could hardly believe it. It was a wonder 
that could bear any amount of pondering over, and so she 
di*ooped lier eyes — afraid of where they would stray to — and 
sat musing in contented silence, till Miss Berry, who had 
nothing very particular to think about, grew restlt'ss in her 
conspicuous place, and insisted on making a move. 

“ Don’t you think we have kept this comfortable seat too 
long,” she said. “ There are others still standing ; and thougli 
Stephen Pierrepoint is so kind, I can’t feel that you and I are 
in our right places stuck uj) hero under an awning among 
all the county people, while Mrs. Liiiridge, I see, and the 
other Oldbury ladies, have only found a garden seat quite at th(‘ 
bottom of the lawn. If you don’t object, my dear, it would 
make me hapjiier to go and join them.” 

Miss Berry’s voluntary abdication of her honours did not save 
her from some reproaches when she got among her friends. 

We thought we were not to see anytliing of you to-day, my 
dear,” said the eldest Miss Tumkinsoii as she and Elsi^^ 
aproached the Oldbury group. “ ‘ Bather her than I,’ I said to 
my sister when I saw you stuck up on the raised seats — your 
old brown silk between Lady Pox’s velvet and Mrs. Went- 
worth’s blue brocade. * Some people like to be in grand comjjixny,’ 
I said, * and to be stared at ; but for me, I prefer to wallv 
about at my ease and smell the flowers.’ That ’s what wc 
Oldbury ladies have been invited out liere to do to-day as far as 
I can make out, and very pleasant T am sure we find it, though 
we mayn’t feel any obligation to those who take so Jitth' 
thought of our entertainment.” 

** My dear Miss Tomkinson, hush !” said Mrs. Lutridge with 
awful solemnity ; “I blame myself. Yes.” she .continued, 
looking round with a full consciousness of the tremendous 
character of the admission she was making, ‘‘ I consider myself 
to blame. I did not make suilicient inquiries into the nature of 
the entertainment before I consented to "^sanction it with my 
presence ; and it being what it is, can I wonder that I feel out 
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of placet On the contrary, I pity those to whom such society 
is congenial. ‘The friendship of the world,’ my dear Miss 
Berry ; but I have too often pointed out its consequences, and 
I fear with too little i*esult, to need to dwell upon them now.” 

Mrs. Lutridge j>aused to take breath. She was undoubtedly 
a good deal excited; but it must in justice be allowed that 
she had weightier causes of discontent than the being left to 
find a garden seat for herself, while her humbler neighbours 
were made to sit in high places. Five of her daughters, for the 
sake of whose advancement she had possibly yielded a scruple 
or two, were standing exactly where tljey had taken up their 
position two hours before, carrying on a little languid fliitation, 
all five of them, with Mrs. Adams’ fat hobbledehoy gi-andson, 
the only chevalier that their five new Balmoral hats and pink 
pai'asols had attracted into their neighbouihood ; while pretty 
Miss Ursula, on whose chance of captivating the hero of the 
day her mother had perhaps speculated a little, had turned her 
back on the rest of the company, and for tlie last half-hour had 
been looking devoutly uj) into the face of the poorest and most 
ritualistic of the District Church curates, who was describing to 
her a vestment he had latedy purchased to wear under his sur- 
plice till the Oldbury people were prepared for its open dis])lay. 

“ It will bo an immense comfort to some of us to know that 
you have the right thing on, even if we may not see it,” cried 
Miss Ursula enthusiastically, just as Mrs. Lutridgc’s sudden 
silence made her words audible. 

Mrs. Lutridge would have liked to have jumped up and boxed 
their tMirs. As she could not do this, she rc-openod her attack 
on Miss Berry. 

‘‘I blame myself, but I don’t excuse those whoso misrejjre- 
sentations have drawn me into the snare. Tliere are people 
whom a vciy little attention and flattery will delude, but I am 
thankful to say I am not one of them. Stephen Pierrepoint 
and Miss Russel are wise in not wasting their assiduities on me. 
They don’t venture to introduce me to their gay companions ; 
they know I shall not be deterred from ojHiiily expressing to 
Mr. Pierrepoint my disapproval of their engagement, which I 
regret to see is evidently drawing his son into a vortex of 
dissipation.” 

“ Well, but do you know as to that,” began Miss Berry 
timidly, 1 think we have all been making a little mistake, and 
perhaps we had better not talk so loud about it here. Lady 
Fox and Mrs. Wentworth spoke very confidently to me just 
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now, and it seems, from what they say, that it is not Stephen 
Pierrepoint at all that Miss Rnssel is going to many, but that 
pale young man who has been standing behind her all the morn- 
ing holding her arrows — Mr. Walter Neale, whose birUiday we 
are keeping to-day.” 

“ Then I have been grossly deceived ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lut- 
ridge, rising from her seat in awful anger; “ and a most precious 
opportunity of bringing the young man under good influences 
has been thro^wTi away. I cannot but believe there has been 
design in this ; a design aimed at me and my family. Miss 
Berry, you have much to answer for. What may be the 
ultimate result of your deplomble imprudence I dare not think, 
but you may rest assured tliat no advantage will ensue to those ” 
(with a withering glance at Elsie) “ whom you have designed to 
advance by your machinations. I shall take the matter into 
my own hands ; T shall act ” 

Ml’S. Luti’idge's voice liad risen during her harangue into 
something like a scream, which penetrated beyond the circle of 
her own immediate auditors. The five Misses Lutridge, not 
knowing on whom the storm was about to burst, flew apai’t in 
various directions like croquetod balls; young Adams took ofl 
his hat and wi])ed a coi<l perspiration fj’om his forehead ; the little 
curate hid behind Miss Ursula's ample crinoline; and Cecil, 
gaining a dim perception that something was amiss, threw down 
her arrows and ran across the lawn to the scene of action, 
followed by Walter Neale and one or two (►thci’s who had been 
standing near lier. 

She descended on the disturbed elements like oil on troubled 
waters. 

“ Ah, I have found you all at last ! ” she exclaimed, smiling 
and holding out her liand to one and another. “ Mrs. Lutridge, 
Mrs. Adams, Miss Tomkinson, what a delightfully shady spot 
you have chosen ! If 1 had known you were all established 
here so comfortably, I certainly should not have stayed so long 
up there in the glare of the sun. Mrs. Lutridge, tliis is Stejihen 
Pierrepoint's friend and tm veiling companion, Mr. Walter 
Neale. He has heard a great deal about you. Now have you 
not, Mr. Neale? And he is most anxious for an introduction. 
He was saying just now that he w^as certain he could singh^ 
you out from the crowd, my cousin has so often dt^sciibed you 
to him.” 

Elsie looked up curiously at the sound of Walter Neale’s 
name. A pale, regular-featured, fair-haired young man stepped 
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forward, raised his hat, made a sort of desperate gasp in the air 
instead of speech when Cecil appealed to him, and then stood 
in a nervous agony of silence, while Mrs. Lntridge, somewhat 
mollified, hut swelling with suppressed rage, addressed some 
ramarks to him. To cover his distress Cecil chattered on. 

You do not coiidescf3nd to interest yourself in the archery, but 
we have had a very good match. Miss Fox, the pretty Miss 
Fox, the member’s daughter, has won the ladies’ prize — such an 
exquisite bracelet ! it is to be presented after luncheon. And 
see, everybody is crowding to the tent already. You had better 
all come with me that I may find you comfortable places. 
Miss Berry, Elsie, you ought not to be here. Stephen has gone 
to the upper en<i of the Inwn to look for you ; but as you are 
here, you had better follow me.** 
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Miss Berry and Elsie were the last of the party to reach the 
entrance to the tent, towards which Cecil led the way. Many 
of the guests had already entered, and were hiking their seats at 
the long tables ; others stood in groups round the door. 

“Stay here,” whispered Cecil to Elsie, “till I have taken 
Ml'S. Lutridge and the rest of the Oldbury people in. I will 
come back for you and Miss Berry. You ai*e to sit near us. 
We want you to hear the speeches. Don^t stir till I come 
back.” 

The sun was shining full in Elsie’s face, and in the hurry of 
starting in the morning she had forgotten her parasol. She put 
up her hand, as Cecil left her, to shade her eyes, and wlien tlie 
glare left them she perceived that the tall, grey-hairod man, 
whom Steeriie had pointed out as Gilbert Neale, was standing 
at a little distance from her looking at her intently. 

He seemed to have broken off a conversation suddenly to stare 
ut her, for a lady leaning on his arm looked up into his face 
with evident surprise. 

The eyes that dwelt on Elsie's face were grave, inquiring 
eyes, with an expression of half recognition and sad wonder in 
them. Elsie would have turned away if she could, but there 
was something in the look that awed her into stillness. Her 
heart began to beat very quickly, a desperate wild courage came 
to her, such as sometimes comes to very timid people in moments 
of great agitation. She could hardly restrain herself from ending 
the painful pause l:>y stepping forward before all the bystanders, 
holding out her hand, and saying, “ Uncle Gilbert Neale, I am 
Elsie Blake; I am Mittle Alice.' ” 
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She felt fie if she had escaped a danger when Cecirs voice 
approaching showed her the opportunity was passed. 

“ I half expected Stephen would have found you out before I 
got back, I have been so long making my way through the 
crowd. I shall turn Mr. Neale over to you, Elsie. Miss Alice 
Blake, Mr. Walter Neale.” 

The introduction passed in silence. Mr. Neale put out his 
arm, and Elsie timidly approached the tips of her fingers. 
Before she touched it, she felt her hand roughly seized from 
l>ehind and drawn back, and the elder Mr. Neale thrust himself 
between them. He did not make any apology for his action, he 
scarcely seemed to notice the surprised looks his nephew and 
Cecil turned on him, but he kept firmly hold of Elsie’s wrist, 
while with the otlier hand on his nepbe^w’s shoulder he pushed 
him away from her towards the tent door. 

“ I will take charge of this young lady, Miss Russel ; pray,, 
go on with Walter. I beg of you to go on ; you are stopping 
the way,” he said in a quick, decided voice. 

Cecil had just time to turn round and make a little mutinous 
gesture of vexation towards Elsie, and then the pressure of the 
entering crowd bore her on>vai ds. Elsie lost sight of her, and 
found herself alone with Mr. Neale. Ife loosemod his grasp of 
her wrist as soon as Walter and Cec?il had disappeared, but he 
did not ofier her his arm or move forwards in the direction 
whore other pt^ople were moving. He stood still and silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his face, which had grown deadly 
pale all at once, working with emotion, fierce anger, or terrible 
pain, Elsie could not tell wdjich ; but glancing at him, she felt 
very cold and sick and finghtened, as looks of Margaret’s had 
once or twice made her feel before. 

“I think I had rather not go into the tent,” she said falter- 
ingly ; “ I don't feel w'ell. I will go and sit soiriew'here on 
the grass in the shade till Miss Berry comes back, and then I 
will go home.” 

lie turned towards her at the sound of her voice, and still 
without a word to her took her by the hand, and led her through 
the press of euUu’ing guests hack to the quieter part of the 
garden. When they were quite clear of the crowd, he stood 
still and looked at lun* again. 

“You, then, are Alice — Blake?” he said. 

Elsie- -I am Elsie,” slie answered, putting forward her 
usual name as a i)lea against the anger the other seemed so 
strangely to call up. 
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The contraction on his brow relaxed, but his lips trembled 
more than once as he said in a softer voice : 

“ You should not have come here to>day ; it M^as a great mis- 
take. Your grandfather should have known better than to, 
allow you to come here to-day.” 

He did not know. He — ^they are all away from Oldbury, 
and I am staying with the lady who brought me here. I never 
go anywhere when they are at home,” pleaded Elsie. 

“That is right; that is what I should have expected of them,” 
he said, drawing htu- hand through his arm again, and preparing 
to walk in. 

Elsie resisted, she was trembling so much. “ I can’t go any 
farther ; let me sit down here on the g]*nss away from every 
one,” she said. 

“ No ; you had better come on with me to the hou.se. Mik. 
Neale might see you there, and that must not bo. I will taki‘ 
you into my private room, and as soon as the party breaks up 
send your friends to you there.” 

“ At once — let me go at once !” Elsie exclaimed, a little flush of 
indignation rising at tlie liarshness with whicli shi^ was tr(*ated. 

“You had better con.s(uit to wait. I do not blame you for 
coming. Tt is unfortuiiatx.^, but we must not give occasion for 
remark.” 

Thc}^ wjilked on a pace or two in silence, and tlien he siioke 
again vory gently, 

“ Have you <?vcr heard of me ? Do you know wlio I am ? ” 

“Yes,” Elsi(' said, (juick tears sj)riiiging to her eyes as slie 
looked reproaclifully up at him ; “ I do know. I have never 
been told, but I know. You are rny uncle — iny motli(‘i‘’s 
brother. I have setm your name in her old story books. Tliat 
was my cousin you pushed away from me.” 

“ And you do not know why ? ” 

“No.” 

There was another long silence, and Elsie saw how the* stern 
face tximed from her, twitched, and trembled. They were close 
to the house now ; a glass door stood open. Mr. Neah*. led her 
through it, and across a wide j).assagc into a room. soon as 
he had closed the door behind them, he took both her hands in 
his, and stood opposite to her for a minute or two considering 
her face. 

“ You are like your mother,” he said at last ; “ hardly at all 
like your father. You liave not changed much in growing up. 
Poor child — poor child — poor little Alic»* I ” 
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TbirStem grey face bent towards her, and Elsie felt a kiss on 
her check. 

** Good-bye; I am not soriy to have seen you, my niece Alice. 
You have darkened what oughfc to have been the brightest day 
of my life with sad recollections, but I am glad to have seen 
you. Good-bye ! ” 

The door closed behind him before Elsie could find a word to 
say. She sank down into the nearest seat and covered her face. 
It had been very terrible. What did it all mean t A strong 
sense of injustice kept her at first from feeling all the pain that 
her lindens manner was calculated to cause her. She had not 
deserved to be so treated, she said to herself. She had dwelt on 
her mother’s memory, and longed fervently to know her family, 
and thought about them, and dreamed of them all her life, and 
now at last here she was shut up like a prisoner in one room in 
her uncle’s house, and forbidden to see any one. Margaret was 
right after all in keeinug her slmt up, if such pain and humilia- 
tion as she had felt to-day were likely to result from her coming 
among other jieople. 8lie would never try experiments again. 
The thought of the setJusion and inojiotony of Jjome began to bei 
welcome to her. Mr. Nryth/s gc’sture whej) he seized her hand, 
and the look that went with il, Jiuil given her a sort of horroi* 
oflierself. She hsd done w)*ong in trying to escape from the 
shiidow under whicJi the others Jived. Cecil’s kindness and 
Steenie’s love could not lift her out of it. They might make a 
warm bright glow of hapjuuess outside, but she should be always 
snatehed back away from them into tlie dark. 

It was a long time before Elsie lifted up her head from her 
hands. When she did, lier eyes fell on a portrait that hung on 
the wall Just opposite to when; she was sitting, and she gave a 
start of pleased surprise. »She kiKjw it in an instant. It was 
the original ])icture from wliicl. Mar!u:aret’s miniature had been 
taken. The curls fell just in the way she knew so well; the 
sweet childish eyes Liughod at lier ; the rod lips pai-ted Just as 
if they were going to s]H'ak. The same feeling of love for the 
pictured face, and delight in it, eiime over licr that she had had 
wlieii she saw it first. SJie could not Jjelp holding out her aims 
to it, and speaking aloud : ‘‘ Alice Pamela Neale. Mamma, 
mamma ! ” and then a biu-st of tojirs c-ame and w^ashed some of 
the despairing, friglitenc<l thoughts out of her heart. 

It might be very foolish to be consoled l>eeause a picture 
seemed to smile at her, yet the sight did relieve Elsie’s pain. 
She rese and walked across the room, and ]»ressed her lips 
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against the painted lips with a whispered “ Dear iKSther.'' 
And when she got down again, the room no longer looked like 
a prison to her ; she had found an nnexjmeted welcome, and sJu* 
could not be angry that she had bec*u taken then*. 

A servant came in soon afterwards, bringijig her some 
refreshments. She could not eat, but she drank some? water and 
bathed Jier eyes. Then she drew her cliaii* to thi* window, and 
sat down to watch for the outpouring of the peo])h?froin the tent, 
which would be the signal for her relea-st*. Tlie tiim? seiuned 
\ (Ty long. She tried liard to keep herself from thinking, that 
tluae might be no traces of t?motion on hei* face when Miss 
Deny came for luu*. By degrees the llower garden at whicli 
she was looking began to m It curiously into the green lawn 
and waving trees bey< nd. She fancied the chair slu? was 
sitting on turned ronml of its own accord, and lH‘gan to movt? 
towards tlie wall. No, it was the picture on the Mall tliai. had 
stepi)cd from its frame, and Avas coming towards her, smiling, 
radiant, MUth 1)0th hands streudied out : it stooped ovtT her. 
KIsie fi?lt M^arni lips pressed to her foivlu^ad, and started a.Nvak«* 
to tind Cecil kneeling by tin* side of her chair, Janghing at Jier 
Jitiwildenneiit 

No, I am Jiot (.b*aiid mamma, though I (hin^sny J look as 
cjuvvvorn as any grandmotlier in Kngland. I Jiavc? gone through 
such terrible scenes since you left nu\ To think of your slef‘p- 
ing here so ([uietly wliile your friends have been sulh-ring 
toHnnjs on your account. ’’ 

What do you mean T' said Klsie, ^ Did not Mr. Neahi 
t<?Il you tliat I Mois tir(?d and had gone to rest iii the house?” 

“ Yes ; Jiiid do you su[jj>ose we could rest comfortably on such 
aii assurance? Miss Berry and St(?enie and 1 all Jumped up 
together and wanted to go to yoti ; mul then Walter Neale - 
who is Mich a sheej), he must do wliatever jinylK)dy else does 
got up to follow. His uncle desinnl us all to sit still in sueh 
an awful voice. What ha<l you <ione to him wliih? he was m ith 
you, Fh)wt‘r Aspect ? He might liave .set;u Bamjuo’s ghost, or 
Medusa's ht?ad. or anytiiing, to Jmigt? by the look he brouglit 
Vamk into the tent ’with him. We nom? of us <‘iijpved our 
lnnche<ui, 1 can tell you” 

‘‘ I eonid not lielp his coining here M'itJi mi?.’’ 

“1 should think not, if he took it into liis head. But are 
you sutiiciiaitly nested to cross the lawn to the bridgt*? Miss 
Berry wants to go home at once, ami .1 shall be glad t<» slip 
away quietly, if I can manage it. t.randmamnia and my main 
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are to stay the night here. But Stephen and I think we have 
had enough of Counington. We have ordered the carriage to 
wait for us on the bridge. Can you walk so far ? 

** Oh yes ; I am longing to get home.” 

“ Come then, and I will describe the tendble scene that has 
all but made my hair turn white as we go along.” 

I thought you hud told it me.” 

'‘Oh no; Mr. Neale’s m(X)diness only affected a few people 
seated near him, but this inv<dvos all Oldbury. I can hardly 
h(dp laughing now T think of it, V>ut I really was frightened at 
the time. Stephen and Mrs. Lutridge have had such a quaiTel, 
and all the Oldbury people heard it.” 

" What was it about ? ” 

“I may as well tell yon, for if I don’t, some one else will. 
Mrs. Lutridge seems to have boon in an evil temper ever since* 
she came here to-day. She*. Avas talking in a loud aggrieved 
tone nearly all luiudieun tim<*, and at last we overheard your 
aunt’s name, and found that ]\Tr.s. laitridgc was venting her 
anger ]>y abusing her, and that she actually quoted Mr. Pierro- 
point as her authority for some of the slanders she was pro- 
mulgating. Stepljen hdt his place at the n})per end of the table 
and went and stood Ix'hind her chair till she had finished her 
haningne, and tlion .sai<l aloud before every one that he did not 
Ixdieve Jiis fatlier had ever made the statements attributed to 
biin. and that unl»*ss ]\Irs. Lutridge would acknowledge that 
sh(‘ had heeii mistaken, In*, must bring In's father to confront 
Jior. Yon should Innt* .sr*en tin; dismay on Mj*s. Lutridge’s 
fnco. It was elea?- that her stt»ry would not bear investigation, 
and yet to get an acknowledgment fi’om her that she was 
wo'ong Avas like dragging the very life out of her. She actually 
.sho?d tears ; l)ut Stephen 'would not let her off* for that. He 
was (|uiet, but very finn. I think he behaved very well, and I 
must say I admired him. Wheii th(^ Miss 'j\)mkinsonvS, w'hohad 
been drinking in the slanders deiiglitedly, got up to go away, 
he begged they would wait till the question was settled ; he 
was sure, he said, that they would be sorry to carry away a 
false impression. At last Mi's. Lutridge muttered a wonl or 
two into her liandkerchief about being sorry and mistaken, and 
Stephen repeated them after her loud enough for every one at 
the table to hear. How she will hate him all the rest of her 
life !” 

“ Oh, I hope not ! ” 

“ Yes, she \\dll. Think how she has lorded it over every- 
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body all her life, and now to liave to own herself wrong before 
all her satellites, and beg jiardon at Stephen Pierrepoint’s 
bidding. I am afraid she will never rest till she has done 
something to reinstate herself. If only some one of your name 
w'ould ste^al or commit a murder, how pleased she would be ! 
She would look upon it as a providential interposition to 
vindicate her judgment, and vrould not be at all surprised at its 
happening.*’ 

“Would you mind telling me wdiat she said against Aunt 
Margaret? I can’t imagine what she could say.” 

“ It was very absurd. She accused your aunt of having at 
one time tried to inveigle Mr. Pierrepoiiit into mariying hei’ ; 
she said that he broke oil* all her inteirourse with your family 
abruptly because he heard some dreadful stoiy against them. 
Mixed uj) with this there was a strange tale about some lett(*rs 
which your Aunt Margaret is said to have asked I’or at th(i 
post-ollice under a feigned name. It is all too silly to be 
believed even in Oldbury, yet I think SUphem w^as right, evtm 
at the risk of a disagreeable scene, to interfere to i)r(n ent sintli 
a story getting abroad.” 

“ Did Mr. Pierrepoiiit hear anything of the quarrel?” 

“Ko ; he was seated at aiiolhcT table about half a mile away, 
talking to the Dishoj). Stt‘eui(^ w^as quiti' proj)ai*od to bring 
him and the Dishu]) too on the scene, if it had been iioce.ssary. 
Luckily Mrs. J^utridge capitulated in time to save Oldbujy Ujo 
disgrace of having its (juarrels brought under (pisco]>al eensui e. 
Here is Miss Deny corning to meet us. She Jias lajcn eiyiiig 
her eyes out since Mrs, l^utridge’s discomliture. Don’t allude 
to it again before her. We must do our best to restore her 
s[»irits.” 

It had indeed been anything but a day of pleasure to Miss 
lierry, and she did not disguise the satislUction wdth which sIkj 
turned her back on the scene of the entertaiuTiieiit. 

“ I know,” she said, as she seated lierself in a remote corner 
of the carriage, into which St.epheii handed her, “ that every- 
Ijody did everything with the best inttailions ; but oh, my 
dears ! the whole day since we arrived at r^onnington, from the 
moment when I savr how Mrs, Lutridge's eyebrows were going, 
has been very awful. You may say what you please t-o me, 
Steenic, but I always shall think that Caroline’s running out 
just when she did igos an intimation, and to the last day of my 
life I shall be soiTy that I did not attend it.” 
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The fortnight assigiifd for Elsie’s visit to Miss Berry ex[)ired 
the next day; uiid wlion she came down in the morning, she 
found a letter from Margaret on th(^ bn^akfast-tahle, iiiiormirig 
1 j(u* that s}i (3 and Mr. and Mrs. Blake liojxid to reach Oldbury 
early in the afternoon, and that they would like to find Elsie 
waiting for them at ht)me when they arrived there. She 
gathc^red from the lottia* that luir gi'andiuother had been rather 
less well than usual during tin* hist few days, and that Margaret 
was uneasy about th(i efloct the journey might have on her. 

Elsie glanced round Miss Bei-ry’^’s sunny little room as she, 
put down the letter, and siglied, and then thought of her 
graiahnother, and was very angry' witli herself for the momen- 
tary ft'eling of blankness tliat had come over he?\ She had 
made many resolutions about taking a bravo heart back with 
hoi* when she went home, and conquering her fears of her 
grandfather so as to make hei*self more of a companion to him, 
and winning her way^ into Mai*garei’s confideneti, and she chid 
herself for not being moiv eager to begin putting her plans in 
execution. Cecil came in as soon as breakfast was over, ami 
talked ovct her departun^ as if it meant nothing more th 4 Mii 
lengthening the dist^ince Ix'tween them by the walk up the 
liill ; but Elsie knew bettor, though .she could not bring hei'seJt 
to say how certain she was .that her grandfather’s and 
Margjiret’s return would put a stop to their intercoui'se 
altogether. Miss Berry consoled herself for her loss by com 
menting to Cecil on the improvement which the fortnight’s 
visit had efllnsteil in her guest’s looks ; and, indeed, when Elsie 
came into the little 1*00111 at the hist moment with her bonnet 
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on, and found that Stephen Pieri'epoint, as well as Cecil, w as 
waiting to walk with them up the hill, there was a brilliant 
bloom on her cheek that justified her friend’s congratulations. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to ha^e said anything about it,’' Miss 
Berry I'emarked penitently to Cecil, as they all foui* left the 
house together. “ I have been thinking too much, perhaps, of 
how her sweet looks light up the house. ' Beauty is nothing 
after all, you know, but dust and ashes,* as Miss Tomkinson 
very properly reminded me yesterday, when I i^epeated to her 
something some one had said about Elsie’s complexion. It 
always disgusted her when people admired her for her looks, 
she said (I don’t remember ever to have heal’d of any admirers 
she ever had, but I suppose she knows best about that herself), 
and now, when she secs a beautiful complexion, it only makes 
her think of the ‘foul worm,’ as the hymn says, ‘that shall 
fret 

The skin that but yesterday fools would adore 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint that it wore. ^ 

It is very creditable to her to have such solemn thoughts, is it 
not, mv dear? I am afraid I shall never attain to so much 
spirituality myself, and soinetiinos I venture to hope that it 
may not be quite necessary ; for would God have made so many 
pretty young things if He meant us never to sec anything but 
the ‘ foul worm ’ in them 

Miss Berry walked rather briskly up the hill as she 
delivered herself thus to Cecil, and Elsie and Stephen fell a 
puce or two behind. 

In spite of her resolve to kee]> up a bravo heart, Elsie could 
not help pausing half-way up the hill to take a look back at tht' 
little house on the sunny side of the street she w’’as leaving. 
“ I can’t understand how it is,” she said to Ste})hen, “ that 
there seems to be so much less sunshine on the toj) of the hill 
than there is down here.” 

Mrs. Lutridge, with her tract basket on her arm, pushed 
between them as they stood talking together, and walked 
majestically on without paying the smullest heed to Stephen's 
salutation. 

“ An open declaration of war,” he said, laughing, as they 
turned to resume their walk. “ It 's a little overdone, for one 
does not exactly see what is to come of it. I wonder what 
harm she thinks her displeasure can do us 1” He finished his 
sentence with an inquiring look into Elsie’s face as he slightly 
emphasized the plural pronoun. 
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Elsie walked on a little quicker after this, to catch up Miss 
Beny and Cecil, who were waiting for them at the top of the 
hill. 

Are you going quite up to the house with usl’* said Miss 
Berry to Stephen a little nervously, for the encounter with Mrs. 
Lutridge had not escaped her notice. 

** To be sure we are,” answered Cecil. “We are going to 
conduct the fairy princess back to her brazen tower, and break 
the spell by entering it in a body. I shall leave Oldbury 
ha])pier, Flower Aspect, for having been inside your house, and 
satisiied myself that it is not hung round with bells and 
enchanted mirrors, like Lady Minnitrbst s bower.” 

The workpeople in whose hands the house had been left, had 
exorcised the discretionary power given them in a bolder spirit 
than Crawford had ever ventured u])on. The dingy brown 
curtains in the library had been replaced by fresh green ones ; 
the chaii*s and sofas covered with new chintzes. Elsie moved 
freely among it all. The walls of the^ rooms and the furniture 
no longer breathed out “ Margaret, Margaret, Margaret,” as she 
h^id always fancied that they did before. She even ventured to 
take her visitors to the study itself. Sto])hen took down the 
gi’oat books from the shelves and turned tlierii over with 
irreverent hands, and talked and laughed in the old silent room, 
till the si>ell of its gloom seemed brokim for ever, and Cecil put 
her slender brown hand deep down into the old purple scent 
vases, and drew out a liamlful of the faded pot-pourri leaves, 
which Elsie in her childhood believed had come from some very 
distant sacred j>lace, and had regarded with a kind of awe. 

At last Miss Bt*ny discovert *d that they had spent an hour 
and a,, half in the house, and that tluy really must go away. 
Elsie walked down the garden with tliem, and there was 
another long delay, while Cecil explored IMargaret^s favourite 
high-terraced walk, and questionc*d Miss Berry about the 
distant points of view to be thence ; and Steenie talked to 
Elsie a little incoherently about his disinclination to leave Old- 
bury this year, thougli lie knew' he ought to be in London 
pursuing his legal studies ; and Elsi<^ looked steadily away over 
the sunny landscape, and watched the shtidows of the fleeting 
clouds on the distant Ijills, not daring to turn her head and 
meet the ej'es tliat were watching for a fai’cwell look so closely. 
They worked their w^ay round to the gate just in time to 
encounter Mx*s. Lutridge a second time, on her return from her 
district. 
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** She is bringing the ihr^ Miss Tomkinsons home with her 
to lunch at Laurel House ! ” exclaimed Miss Berry. What will 
they all say about our having spent the whole morning here i 
Dear, deal* ! they will know exactly how long we have been 
together.” 

“What business can it be of theirs 1” said Stephen im- 
patiently. “ I wonder what event out of Oldbury would be 
startling enough to turn the Miss Tomkinsons’ thoughts from 
watching their neighbours. If America were submerged, or we 
had news that all the crowned heads in Europe had been cut off 
simultaneously, would they talk of that and leave us alone for a 
few hours, do you suppose ? ” 

Elsie walked slowly back to the house when her friends had 
left her. Empty as it was, it had never looked less solitary to her 
than it did now. She made haste to go into all the rooms, that 
she might learn them by heart under the new impression of 
them she had received. A little bow of bright green ribbon 
with golden stars on it, which liad fallen from Cecil’s dress, lay 
on the dining-room floor. Elsie ran to it, picked it up, and held 
it lovingly in her hand, and then let it fall on the caqxjt again 
that she might look at it there. So fresh, so dainty, so 
different from anything that had ever lain there before ; so 
difterent from anything Margaret would have allowed to be 
there. In that conier of the sofa Cecil had sat for a 
moment ; Steplien had stood there, where the patch of sun- 
shine fell on the floor — the house was full of them now; a 
new era had begun for it and Elsie. She ran upstairs to 
put away Cecil’s ribbon in the drawer where her mother’s 
miniature was kept, and then went out into the garden to gather 
some flowers to arrange in one or two long disused vases in the 
sitting-rooms. When she had filled them and restored tlJem to 
their places, she looked round surprised at the new chai’acter 
given to the room by that trifling change. 

“ The house is alive now instead of dead,” she said to herself. 

“ What will Margaret say ? ” 

She heard the sound of carriage wheels approaching the house 
while she was still admiring her work, and ran out into the 
entrance hall to meet the travellers. To people who have 
known few separations, a meeting after ever such a short 
absence is a formidable thing. They find it diflicult to imagine 
that the friends from whom they have lately parted will come 
back just what they were when they left them. 

Elsie had this feeling strong upon her when she ran into the 
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hall, but it was rather hope than fear of finding a change that 
made the few minutes of waiting full of suspense. 

liie first glance at Margaret’s pre-occupied face, as she hel}:»ed 
her father from the carriage, the first sound of Mr. Blake’s com- 
plaining voice, restored the sense of familiarity. It was all the 
same — ^it was all exactly the same. Tlie old life or the old 
death coming into the house. 

Margaret left a silent kiss on Elsie’s forehead as she passed 
on through the hall to the library, with her father, and then 
Elsie heard her name called feebly ; and the chill went out of 
her hoai't as Mrs. Blake, a good deal paler and feebler than when 
she went away, tottered into her arms, and broke out into 
mingled expressions of pleasure at being again at home witli 
Elsie, and of thankfulness that she had accomplished the 
.journey. 

Margaret returned from the study to assist Elsie in taking 
Mrs. Blake to her loom. Yes,” she said, in answer to an 
alarmed look of Elsie’s, ^^she is weaker than when she left home : 
the journey and the interview with our friemls have been too 
much for her. We must get her to bed quickly, and perhaps 
she may bo better to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Blake fell into a heavy slumber soon after Margaret 
and Elsie had helped her into bed. Jillsie would have liked to 
remain l.>y her side all the evening, but after a time Cmwford 
rame up and sent her away. 

It was beginning to grow dark when she went downstairs. 
Every trace of the late arrival had been done away with ; the 
boxes and wrajipers removed from the hall, the marks of the 
dusty footsteps even liad been s\ve)>t away. The pleasant-facod 
charwoman had depai-ted to her own home. 

Mr. Blake sat with a book on his knee in his usual evening 
place in the drawing-room, and Margaret was writing at the 
table, on tlie same sized sheets ol paper, with the same soj*t ol 
^leiis she always used. Tliere was uotliing about her to show 
that she had not sat writing there every evening for the last 
fortnight. She took Elsie’s hand as she passed, and kissed her 
again ; but she tisked her no c|Uc.stious, and ofiered no informa- 
tion about what had occurred duiing their absence from home. 
She meant the old life to begin again without any allusion to 
the break that liad taken place in it. Elsie went and sat on a 
stool in the recess of the window that overlooked the garden, 
and bent down her head on her knees. Was it all a dream? 
Had she been asleep for a fortnight, and was she only now 
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awake t Were Oecii and Stephen dreams, such as slie hiul 
sometimes before conjured up and lived with for a time, and 
lost afterwards 7 When she looked up at her giundfatlier and 
Margaret she could half believe that this was so, and the sharp 
pain the thought binught with it almost made her aiigiy, and 
awoke a revolt against Margaret’s treatment of her, such as s})o 
had never felt before. It was hard, it was cruel. Elsie’s reason 
took the side of pained feeling for once, and forced her to say 
this to herself; she had come back with such afibctionate feelings 
in her heart, it was hard to have them thrust aside, iiard to be 
condemned to the still routine in which the othera jmssed their 
lives, and yet to be made to feel that she was of so little impor 
tance to them, that tluiy w’ould not trust her with any 
knowledge of their anxieties and intere sts. She was no more 
to her grandfather and Margaret than a. piece? of furniture in tlie 
Jiouse they were accustomed to see, she told herself bitterly ; 
and yet she knew ((uite well tliat it was just those two who 
would oppose most strongly any effort that might be made by 
]Kiople who did care for Iut to draw Ikh* away from them. 

There was such a deep stillness all through the house tliai 
slie could hear every tick of the old clock on the library uianttd- 
shelf; it seemed to be a jmlhc throbbing in all day and all 
night. Ilow' often she had listened to it ! It was an old fancy 
of hers, that all the hearts in the house beat in time to it silently 
— ^in silent pain, she said to herself now^ ; and that its inarticn- 
late sound was the only expression of fellow-feeling M'hich i)assed 
among them, linking them mutely together, beating out their 
still, sjid, unsyniimtliizing lives day afioj* day. 

“ Elsie, are you going to .sit all the evening doing nothing ? ’ 
Margaret said at last; “it is a very bad habit.” An^i Elsie 
juiuped iij» lia.stily, dragg(?d open a drawer in the wrork-table 
near, took out a knitted couvropieds whiolj Mrs. Blake worked 
at sometimes, and began taking up stitclies that Grandmamma 
liad di'opped a fortnight ago. 

Margaret’s receipt for all manner of sufiering was work. She 
could not have gone on living li(ir.self if slic had not found 
employment of one kind or another for all her waking hours. 

She put down her pen once or twice this evening, however, 
to look long and consideringly at Elsie as she bent over the 
knitting. “Poor child,” she thought, “poor child. It has been 
bad for her — this escape from solitude and return to it again. 
She is changed since she went away. Her eyes have a new 
ex{>i*ession in them. What is it ? Not that — I hojie, not that. 
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She cannot have met any one to awaken that feeling. I will 
not frighten myself with the thought of such a misfortune 
to-nighl” And a softer look came into Margaret’s face when 
she addressed Elsie again, and Elsie’s tender heart relented to 
her all at once ; and when she went upstah’s, she busied herself 
till very late in various arrangements tliat were meant to save 
Margaret trouble, and promote her comfoi-t, though she knew 
there was small chance of Margaret’s perceiving they had been 
undertaken for her sakcu 
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OUT ON THE UPLANDS. 

Mrs. Blake did not recover from the fatigue of the journey as 
her friends had hoped she would. She made no effoiii to leave 
her bed the day after slie returned home ; and when Elsie 
went to her on the following morning to help her to dress, she 
was shocked to observe a great change in her countenance. 
The doctor who was sent for pronounced that she had had a 
second stroke ot })aralysis in the night. Her case was not 
altogether a ho[)eless one, he said. 'Flie eflects of the attack 
might pass off to a certain extemt, as had been the cjxse after her 
first seizure, but it was liardly possible she should ever again 
recover tlie full use of her faculties. 

For a time Mrs. Blake's danger and sufTering entirely occu- 
pied the thought.s of every on(^ in the house, Margaret's time 
was much taken up in efforts to comfort her father, and thus 
the chief part of the attendance in the sick-room fell on Elsie. 

Mrs. Blakfj’s sjjccch was impaired by this fresh access of ill- 
ness; she could only bring out a few words at intervals painfully 
and slowly, but she understood what went on around her, and 
her poor drawn lips could relax still with an attempt at a smile 
when Elsie came near her. 

During the first days of her illness Elsie could never leave 
her side for an instant, and had no room in her heart for any 
thoughts that did not concern her ; but time passed on, and no 
change came. It began to be acknowledged that no immediate 
change was likely to come. The duties of the sick-room 
arranged themselves into a regular routine ; and as Elsie busied 
herself with them, or sat for long hours watching at the invalid's 
bedside, thoughts and interests of ilie outside world which had 
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Leen peremptorily thrust aside, stole gradually back into her 
mind. 

The Oldbury i>eople wei'e punctilious in sending to inquire 
after their neighbours when they were sick, however little they 
had liked them while they were well ; and a good deal of Cmw- 
ford’s time was taken up in answering messages of sympathy 
that woi*c delivered at the door day after day. Mrs. Lutridge^s 
footman sti’ode up the steps at least once in every twenty-four 
hours ; and Miss Berry and her neighbours ftom the Rectory 
<juite haunted the house. 

Through the oi^eii u*mdovv of the sick-room Elsie could hear 
Crawford’s diy voice giving always the same answer to every 
one who called to inquire : Mrs. Blake was no better, and 
neither Miss Blake nor Miss Elsie was able to receive visitors.” 

Sometimes when the door had been opened in answer to a 
knock which always made Elsh^’s heart heat quickly, though it 
came regularly twice* a day, there was a little further parley, 
hut it was invariably brought to a close by the same sentence. 

Elsie heard Crawford declare in her most discouraging tone 
of voice that “ Miss Elsie was busy in her grandmamma’s room, 
and that she had orders not to distui h her hy tjiking up mes- 
sages from any one,” 

Sh(j ustnl to steal to the window on tiptoe, and watch Ste]»hcu 
Pitjrrcjioint, as he slowly walked down the garden, with a very 
heljdi^ss, imprisoned feeling. He would he tired of coming soon, 
she thou^dlt, or he would hjavt! Oldbury; each day she excused 
herself for g(»tting up to look, by saying that it was most ju’o- 
baldy for the very last time. 

On one occasion when she distinguished Cecil’s voice as well 
as »St(‘|)hen’s remoustiating wuth Crawford at the door, she ran 
downs tails det<?rmiiied to speak to them for tme instant. As 
she pasHtwl the library, Margaixit came out (as if she wei*e going 
to cross the hall to the dnuviiig-rooin ), and laid a detaining hand 
on Elsie’s arm. 

VV'’e will both stand back till the J'ront door is closed,” site 
said ; >ve shall have no peace if we once ht'gin to see callei’s.” 

Elsie shook Margaret’s hand off hastily and mn back to Mrs, 
Blake’s room. For a few moments she felt desjjerate enough to 
resolve to put on lier lx)nnet, follow her friends dow'ii the hill, 
and see them once more in defiance of Margaret; but just as she 
was leaving the i*oom her grandmother called her, and while 
she was attending to her wants the excitement tliat had given 
her courage to contemplate such a measure dicnl away. 
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She could not forget 'the disappointment, however, or her 
sense of Margai'et’s luikindness; and in the evening, when 
Margarefc sent her out at the usual hour to take the air in the 
garfen, instead of walking up and down the gravel-walk, she 
leaned her elbows on the low terrace wall near which she and 
Stephen had stood together, covered her face with her haiiJs, 
and indulged in a long fit of weeping. She was so disheartened, 
so puzzled, and the change from brightness to sadness liad conn* 
so suddenly. She did not wish to be stdtish and dwell on her 
own private disaj)pointinent when there w^as gmver sorrow in 
the house, yet it did seem dreary that no one should know or 
care in the least what she was feeling. 

She was very much ashamed of hei'self when the crying fit 
was over, ami t)*ied hard to bring her swollen eyelids into order 
before she returned to her giandinother’s room. 

“ Poor child,’* IMargaret thought when she gave up her seat 
l»y the bedside to Elsie on her retiii*n, and observ(;d the ti’aces 
of tears on hei- face. 

Grief that could vent itself in a shower of tears had long 
seemed to Maigaret a >'ery slight thing, yet she took some un- 
wonted care for Elsie’s comfort before she left her. 8he turned 
her chair towards the window that her hot eyes might be re- 
fi'cslied by the evening breeze, and brought up a book from the 
libiwy, advising her U) make an effort to fix her mind on its 
contents. 

Elsie let the volume fall from her hands when Margaret left 
the I’oom, and made nji her mind that Margaret coidd never 
have been very unhtipjiy, or have eared nnieh for any one in liei* 
life, or she would not suggest .such a remedy for grief ; and 
Margaret, as siie closed tJm door behind her, reitemted her 
Poor (dnld ! ” 

It seeme<l to her that there Avere so many desreiits on the 
road of sorrow fj om that shower of April tears to the point of 
dry-eyed endurance wliere she had long stood, that, looking 
Lack and measuring the distance, a very unusual of self- 

pity came over li«*r. 

“ CAM — iw)or child ! ” she repeated the phrase again as she 
took her twilight walk up and down before the house, Hi»d 
f)ond(*red how she might save Elsie some of the nigged steps she 
had herself taken, by exercising watchfulness over her now. 

A few more days jiassed, and a slight improvement in the 
state of the invalid somewhat comforted the heaHs of the 
watchers. 
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KWb felt iilmost happy on the day when her grandmother 
yras lifted for the first tim^ from her bed to a sofa, and was able 
to wke her understand fhat she should like to have her knit- 
tihg brought to her. She ran joj^ly to the drawing-room to 
f<^h the cumbrous piece of work that had been in hand so long, 
and which she had thought a little while ago would never again 
have another stitch added to it. As she was crossing the hall 
on her return, she heard the postman's knock, and a letter flew 
through the slit in the’ door on to the pavement at her feet. 

She saw her own name in Cecil's handwriting on tlie en- 
velope, snatched it up and ran quickly upstairs with her 
treasure. Its arrival seemed just the sort of thing that ought 
to happen on such a happy day as this ; an event that 
the gladness she was feeling before .overflow. 

Mrs, Blake saw the pleasure in Elsie’s eyes when she entered 
the room again, and smiled kindly at her. 

‘‘Nothing particular has happened, Grandmamma,” Elsie 
said, answering the question in the eyas that the lii)8 could not 
frame; “ only everything looks very bright to-day, and I am so 
glad of it.” 

She spent nearly half an hour arranging and holding the 
work so that her grandmother could put in a few stitches, before 
she made any attempt to examine her letter; and even when 
Mrs. Blake bade her lay the work aside, and closed her eyes to 
rest aftrr her exertions, she turned the envelope round and 
round, and felt its thickness, and guessed how many sheets it 
contained, before she proceeded to break the seal. 

A second letter fell out when she unfolded Cecil's sheet. 
She gave one quick, breathless glance at the large handwriting, 
and let it lie where it fell, while she read ; 


“ Beau Fi.ower Aspect, 

“This is worse a great deal than we expected. 
Sleeping Beauty's thorn hedge, or the folds of the serpent that 
enciixjled Thora, were not half such formidable obstacles to 
intercourse as the iron-faced dragon at your door who guards 
you. Do you really not wish to see me again ? I don't know 
exactly how much longer I may remain in Oldbury. My 
father has returned to England, but he is too busy to send for 
me yet. There is a talk of his going out as Consul-General to 
Shanghai, and if he accepts the appointment he has promised 
not to leave me behind in England. He wants to take Steenie 
too, and there is a grand commotion going on about that at the 
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Eeciory. Flower Asj>ect, you have a great deal in your hands; 
my Uncle Pierrepoint would go down on his knees to you if he 
knew your power. I wonder whether the thought of influen- 
cing a person’s whole career in life will make you feel as 
consequential as it would make me 1 

“ I walk up and down tlie E-ectory garden, wondering and 
planning. Suppose you and I should have a great deal to do 
with each other in the future, and should be talking about 
Oldbuiy together in some queer place at the other side of the 
world by this time next summer 1 I only say suppose. I was 
tyrannized over, and forced to consent to put in the note folded 
in mine. Of course I don’t know what is in it, but I guess. 
If your dragon were the least bit less implacable, or if this 
Chinese question did not loom so large before us all, I would 
never have taken so much on myself. 

“ Your loving friend wherever I go, or whatever happens, 

“Cecil Eussel.” 

The other letter, to which Elsie now turned, liad no regular 
beginning : — “ I did not mean to write to you,” it mn ; “ I had 
so much rather hav(3 spoken the words you will now have to 
read. They were oflt'ii on my lips wlicn I was with you, but a 
promise I had made not to sjieak to you till your friends 
i*etui*ned to Oldbury held them back. Now that I am free to 
tell you what I feel for you, I am afraid you will think I am 
choosing a wrong time to speak. Yet I can’t bear to think of 
your being anxious and unhaj)py, and not claim a right to share 
your trouble by saying, ‘ I love you.* I have long loved j'^ou ; 
and everything that concerns you is, and always will be, of the 
utmost moment to me. Now you know what I have been 
longing to tell you all the summer. I shall not vcniture to say 
more now. I will wait patiently to hear what hope you can 
give me ; but don’t let fears or scruples about other people’s 
objections weigh with you till you have talked to me. Notihing 
will discourage me but your telling me that you don’t care for 
me. All other objections I shall hope to overcome. Be true 
to me and yourself, and if you tliink you can return my love 
let me know. 

“ Youi's faithfully, 

“ Stephen Pierrepoint.” 

Mrs. Blake did not open her eyes or speak to Elsie while she 
was reading. She sank gradually into one of the heavy sleeps 
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in whicli 80 mnclx of her time was now passed, and tlie aftei- 
noon sunshine faded out of the room, and the shadows of twi- 
light stcde in while Elsie sat still with the letters in her la]». 
She was not so muoh thinking as feeling. As she sat and 
mused, she turned over a leaf in her book of life which coultl 
never be turned back again. It was one of those hours that 
make a chasm in a life, dividing sharply the past from th<? 
future. The previous days and hours had been leading up tc 
it, but to herself the change seemed to come in a moment 
The timid preference she had hardly dared to look at, rose uj» 
Mb once into conscious, trustful, proud love. She laid her cheek 
on Stephen*s letter when she had read it a second time, and 
then it was done — she had given herself away, her heart and 
her faith for ever ; and whatever tjame of it, it would be im- 
possible for lier to call them back. No to-morrow could be to 
her the same as yesterday. Her thoughts did not turn to th<i 
f)icture of the futui-e Cecil had suggested. Nor did she vex 
iicrsedf just then with fears about difficulties and objections that 
lay in the way at present. She was wliolly absorbc‘d in the 
wonder of the change that had come into her inner life. She 
Jiad been alone, and she should never be alone again. She had 
j)iit her hands once for all into another s grasp ; and life, ami 
death, and the future beyond, everything wore a new aspect to 
lltT. 

Mrs. Blake slept on while these tlioiights passed through h 
darling's mind. Once in the twilight Elsie i>ut u}) her ha 
and softly touched her cln^ek. She did so long to be able \ 
o|)cii lier iKjart to some one she loved. The movement di 
tur])od the invalid's uneasy slumber. She moaned and mut- 
tered some half audible words, which Elsie bent down her ear 
to catch. Tt was somtjthing about MargareL. 

T shall not be hei*c then. I sljall be no hindrance to your 
going with him wherever he likes by that time, Margaret." 

The distressed tones gave a paiiiful jar to Elsie's feelings, 
and foixsed the conviction on her that she must not talk to her 
grandmother about her own happiness now. 

Crawford entered at last, and dismissed Elsie from her lo. j 
watch, telling her that her grandfather and Margai’et were 
waiting tea for her down-stairs. She ran into her own I'oom 
before she went down, took her mother^s miniature from the 
shelf where it was kept, and held it close to the window pane 
that the little daylight that remained might show her the 
face. 
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Mother, do you know that 1 want you more than I ever 
did in my life before she whispered, as she pressed her lips 
to the smiling, childish lips. I wish I had another picture of 
you. I wish I knew how you looked on the day tliat was like 
this day to you.” 

For the first time in her life she was almost sorry that the 
pictured eyes laughed up into hers so gaily, and that the white 
brow had no shadow of deeper thought on it tlian a happy 
child's might wear. She shut the case quickly, and ran down- 
stairs. The days were shortening now, and Margaret had the 
curtains drawn, and the lamp lighted early, and sat writing at 
the centre table all the evening. i:^Jsie sat beside her with her 
work. She did not want to talk, })ut little smiles went in and 
t>ut of her lips as she plied her needle diligently ; and once or 
twice she j)ut down lier work and went to the window, and 
drew iiside the curtain, and looked towards the town. She did 
)iot do it stealthily, as she had done on previous evenings. She* 
looked, and when she turned back to the room again thei'e vsis 
a sort of radiance on her face, ilargaret watch (id her in sur- 
^^.rise. Elsie seemed to have kid aside her usual shrinking 
timidity. She returned Margaret's anxious gaze with a sniih^ ; 
and when tlmy w'ent upstfiirs togetlier, slu} j>nt lior arms round 
hei* neck and kissed her as she had nev<ir kissed her befo)*e i]» 
her life. 

The next morning brought some anxious thoughts with it. 
She fijllowed Margaret about the liou.se, whenever she was not 
V anted in her grandmother's room, longing and yet fearing to 
get an opportunity of speaking alone to her. In the afternoon, 
vhen Margaret was sliut up in tlie library with Mr. Blake, 
Jrawford, who had o})servod ELsiti’s r(*stlessness, and wlio was 
more awake than Margaret to the ill efiect that close attendance 
\ the sick room was having on her health, persujided Iku* to go 
.iut for a walk. A me.ssage had to be conveyed to a villagt* 
about a mile from Oldbury, wdi(*re a woman lived whom Mar- 
'Mret was anxious to engage rh ttiinporary servant during M rs. 
Blake's illness, and Crawford asked Elsie to undertake to deliver 
i" while she sat with Mrs, Blake. 

The prosjiect of a long solitaiy walk was (ixtrernely welcome 
to Elsie just then. The house felt oppressive to her, and she 
longed for the refreshment of the air and a quick motion. Her 
way did not take her through the town, but straight up by a 
steep road on to the downs, in a little hollow of wliich the 
village she was bound to lay. 
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The year had dropped down into another stage of autumnal 
beauty since Elsie had last left the town streets ; there had* been 
a good deal of rain during the previous week, and the turf under 
her feet was fresh and springy. She could not help bounding 
on lightly, and giving way to brighter thoughts as the brisk 
wind and the sunsliine freshened her face. She transacted her 
business in the village quickly ; but by the time she had 
cUml^ed up to the ridge of the downs again the golden afternoon 
light was burnishing the green velvety sides of the sloping hills 
to a sheeny splendour, and filling all the hollows and ridges 
with hazy delicate lilac shadows. It was the prettiest hour of 
the day for that particular walk from the ridge of the downs to 
Oldbury, Elsie paused every now and then to look around 
her. How she loved the place ! Could any spot in the world 
ever be as beautiful to her as Oldbury was now 1 The town 
lay below at her feet. Up here in the clear air of the hills it 
was as still and solitary as if there were no town near. The 
smooth downs dotted with shecfp rose above her ; lower on the 
hill-sides were the bare stubblo-lields, quite deserted now all 
the harvest work was over. ITie only human being in sight was 
a ploughman urging his team up a sk^ep slope a long distance 
])eneath her. In the course^ of the walk Elsie came to Mar- 
garet’s favourite view, a sudden opening in the faHhest line of 
hills, where a clear-sighted person could catch a keen glitter of 
BiiiLsbine on the sea, v(;ry far away. She looked at it to-day 
with deeper interest than sh<j liad ever felt before. The objects 
round her were familiar and dear; that glitter in the horizon 
spoke of the unknown world and the hazy golden future that 
lay befoi'o her. 

She gazed till her eyes were dazzled, and when she turned to 
continue her walk she did not see, just at first, the figure of a 
man approaching her on the field path. In another step or two 
she recognized Stephen Piei'rcpoint ; a turn in the winding road 
had brought him in sight of her only a minute before, while her 
back was turned ; hei* heart giwe a great bound, but there was 
nothing for it but to walk on. He cqme quickly up to her, and 
they shook hands timidly and shyly both of them, without 
looking ,iu each other’s faces, and then he turned back and 
walked by her side in silence for a few paces. 

‘‘ Well,” he said at last, in a voice which he tried to make 
firm, but the tremor of which Elsie heard, “ what is it to be 1 
Wliat is the answer to my question ] ” 

Elsie walked on a fetw steps farther, seeing every blade of 
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grass and the tiny eyehrights and lady’s fingei*s peeping up 
between the blades at her feet ; then slic stoj)ped suddenly and 
held out both her hands. “ You know,” she said, raising lier 
frank eyes full of love and trust to his face. 

He read all he wanted to read in them, and drew her towards 
him and kissed her cheek. Elsie felt it a still more solemn seal 
to the silent promise she had made when she laid her face on 
his letter the evening before. 

It was a str«ange dreamy walk they had down the hill after 
that, hand in hand. Sometimes talking on that inexhaustible 
theme for lovers, the beginning and history of their mutual love 
— a very few words, a question or two, and they had made it 
take in all their lives, and intertwined thcii* past as closely as 
they believed they should connect tludr future ; sometimes 
walking along side by side in a silent w-onder of happiness they 
feared to disturb. It was not till they reached the stile leading 
out on to the high road close to Oldbury that Elsie dropped down 
from the cloud-world she had been walking in, and thought of 
the practical diiticidtics she had to encounter. 

‘‘Aunt Margaret,” she said, Iwginning to walk on a groat 
deal quicker; “what shall 1 say to her when I get home? 
How shall I tell her?” 

“ I thought ilie first doubtful word would have beeen ‘ Mrs. 
Lutridgo,’ ” Stoonie said, playfully. “ I lioped it would bt?, for 
I am prtjpared with arguments to talk that difficulty down. 
Nay, don’t hurry on so fast ; wo arc getting close to youi* 
home, and you have not said a w-ord yet on the most injportant 
subject of all. When am I to see you again? You are not 
going to shut yourself up in your brazem tower and keep me 
out, as you have done all this last month. How I have 
watched, and w^aited, and miserably wandered about every- 
where, for the blessed chance of seeing you that has come to- 
day 1 It frightens me to think I might have liad to go away 
without it. 1 believe you would never have tfikcn any notice 
of my letter. I have a sort of feeling about you that you might 
be spirited away beyond ordinary means of communication. 1 
shall never feci quite secure of you but Avhen I liave hold of 
your hand.” 

“ I Imd rather you let it go now,” said Elsie, “ for we are 
close to Mrs. Lutridge’s garden gate, and here are the Miss 
Tomkinsons coming up the hill to take them regular evening 
walk. They have seen us already.” 

“So much the better; before night every one in Oldbury 
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will know that I am the happiest man in the world ; and 
have won the greatest prize in the world ; and the warfare 
of tongues, of which we must bear the brunt, will have 
begun. Dearest, you don't mind, it is only the natural 
consequence of living in Oldbury. Nay, if you look so down- 
cast, I sliall grow frightened and refuse to let you go into the 
house till you have sworn not to throw me over because Mrs. 
Lutridge comes and scolds you/* 

1 am not thinking of her. I am thinking of something 
Aunt Margaret said one day. I can't forget her face and the 
tone of her voice when she warned me against making friends, 
or attaching myself to any one here. She said it would bring 
nothing but suffering.” 

“ It shsll not. What a horrible idea, that my love should 
bring suftering on you ! Will you not take my word instead 
of hei-s, that it shall not? Thank you for smiling again. If 
there are to be difficulties, at all (events let us trust each othei*. 
You must iu)t let your aunt or any one talk you into unsaying 
what you have said to-day. You will trust me ! Promise.” 

'^Tlieiv is no use in prouiisiiig,” said Elsie; can't helj> 
tnisting you now ; if I love you T must trust you.” 

you do love mo — now', and always.” They were 
standing at the entrance-gate to the Blakes' garden by this 
time, and he took both her hands in a sti ong clasp. 

Go<id-bye ! ” said Elsie. “ Ph^jise don't come farther than 
th(^ gate now ; T want to go iii alone, and have just to-uigbt 
think it all over (juietly without any one questioning me.” 

She ran dowui tlie garden ])ath till she reached the turn that 
shut out the road, and then slu*. sljwkened her [«iee. There was 
the house, the Idinds of the sitting-rooms drawn down to keep 
out the sun, just as she had left them, the blownrdown branch 
of honeysuckle she had meant to nail up next morning strag- 
gling over the door ; but >vas it an hour or a hundred years since 
she had seen it last ? 

As she came close to the house she heard the unusual sound 
of voices coming through the open dniwing-room wiudow\ 
She paused for one moment on the door-step ; the tones, but 
not the words, readied her oars. Aunt Margaret's voice, clear, a 
little more mised tlian usual, with something of anger or indig- 
liatiou in it ; and then a deep, stem man's voice answering her. 

Afraid of overh(‘aring what was not meant for her, she 
opened the door softly and enteivd the lion.se. 
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PERPLEXITY. 

The weeks that had passed so sadly with Elsie, had brought 
(.•eeil also sonic anxieties, the most serious anxieties that had 
as yet come into her prosperous life. Her visit to Oldbury 
had been prolonged far beyond the limits first assigned to it ; 
and though her father was again in England, he had not sent 
for her to rejoin him. He was so overwhelmed with business,” 
he wrote word to Iku*, that even her company M^ould be a dis 
tmetion he could not at ]iresont jiermit himself.” The offer ot 
an important official appointment in the East had been made 
to him ; and though he consulted her about his plans, and 
promised her that if he went abroad for any length of tinuj he 
would take her with him, he did not hold out any hope of their 
Tne(3ting till after the important decision should have bemi 
made. 

Cecil longed inex])ressibly to see her father. She was seized 
with a fit of r(istlfjssness and anxiety wliich made her very 
unlike her usual self ; and she fancied that one of her ohl 
confidential talks with her fiither would set her right again. 

She spent a great deal of her time, as she had told Elsie, in 
walking up and down the Rectory gai den, making i>lans for th(; 
future ; but she f(.>und, to her dismay, that under whatever 
aspect she contemplated the new prospects opening out to her, 
they would not look as bright as she wished to see them. A 
scene of dreariness would come over her, whether she i>ictured 
her father, herself, and her cousin, with Elsie as his wife, all 
setting forth together to make a new home in a distant land, 
among unfamiliar scenery and faces ; or whether she thought 
of having her father all to herself, and leaving the two in 



Nvhose concerns she had interested herself all the summer to go 
on with their story by th^selves without any further ques- 
tion of her in it. 

**It would be best; yes,” she said to herself, would 
certainly be best to have them with us ; and yet it would not 
be the old home party. There was no use disguising that four 
could never be the same as three ; there would be a division, a 
split into coteries.” Cecil saw very clearly how her life w’ould be 
alfected by the change. There would be her father absorbed in 
his work, even to a greater extent ilian he had ever been before, 
able only at i*arer intervals to give her the chance word and 
smile, the precious half-hour’s talk, that were the prized events 
of her (lays, and between times thei e would be no gay bantering 
brother-aiid-sistcr intinnicy to give zest to all her employments, 
and bring a home-like feeling into the house. 

Stej)hen might be there ever so much, but the equality 
between them and the community of interest would have 
<leparted. There could never be again the outspoken, eager 
talk between tlnmi that had once, as far as Cecil was concerned, 
satisfied every int(^l]ectual want; the playful, unrestrained 
criticism of each ot}i( i'’s doings ; the endless dissections of their 
own and their neighbours’ characters; the sudden chance 
plunges into grave discourse, in which deeper feelings and aims 
wore mutually revealed. It had been very pleasant; but it 
(lioiild not go on under tbe ntnv circumstances she was thinking 
about. Elsie and Steenie, sharing a distinct life of their own, 
would liave stepped on to quite another stage of existence, in 
which she should have no j)ai‘t. 

“ Well,” Cecil said to h(*rself, “ one cannot remain the same, 
however hard one tides ; tljis is growing np, and it is a much 
drearier process than one is jii^pared for. Ah ! t^'i'e is a great 
green caterpillar on that lilac leaf w^riggling itself out of its 
last skin, before it settles down into a chrysalis.” She paused 
in her walk bt^fore the lilac bush to look at it. It does not 
seem particulaidy comfortiible. What pangs, what struggles, 
what an agony it costs this si^tiscIcss insect to free itself from 
one outgrown case after another till it reaches a larger life at 
last I A human soul may well suffer something in throwing 
off the habits and thoughts of childhood, and setting itself to 
new relationships in place of the old. It is not a thing to 
wonder at, or quarrel with oneself for.” 

A month ago Cecil would have carried off the leaf and the 
caterpillar to show them to Steenie, and they would have 
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fallen into a discussion on the appropriateness of her com* 
parison, but now he nerer seemed to be in a mood for such 
discussions. She walked on, continuing her solitary reverie ; 
and, in spite of the caterpillar, her thoughts would fly back 
longingly to the past. Oh those old holiday and college vaca^ 
tion times, when she had felt herself such a queen of hearts, 
with her father and Steenie and Walter Neale, all ^ying with 
each other in devotion to her ! — when it had been who could 
secure the largest amount of her attention, and think first of 
what would please her. How jealous poor Walter Neale had 
been over every look and word and smile of hei*s ; and how she 
and Stephen had laughed at him and teased him. The recol- 
lection gave Cecil a little pang now. No i‘clenting towaids 
young Neale, but a faint glimmer of a thouglit that one might 
come to long for a kind look and thoughtful woi'd oneself, and 
that such a want was not exactly a thing to make sport of. 
Was it in her to love power and service too much, and be base 
enough to turn true alieclioii into food for selfish vanity? If 
so, the best thing that could happen to her would be to have to 
go away into the wilds with her father and Elsie and Steenie, 
and learn to be satisfied with just the d**gi-ee of impoi taiice that 
their pi‘e-occupation di;3])osed them to accord her. Well, there 
was no use staying out any longer. There was a touch of 
wintry keenness in the air already, crisping up the leaves, and 
tumbling the red apples on iJie grass in tJje orchard. How Ihe 
garden ha<l cljanged since she came first to Oldbury in the 
hriglit early summer-time 1 

Stephen had set out on one of the long rambles in which he 
spent the greater part of his time now, and Mr. Pierrepoint had 
shut himself uj> in his study and did iK)t wish to be disturbed : 
but there was Lady Selina, a little querulous at the thought of 
the approaching separation from her son-in-law, Sir Cecil 
Russel, whom she had not hitherto seemed to value much; 
and there was Miss Bcixy alone and somewhat out of spirits in 
her house over the way. Cecil ran in to spend the rest of the 
day ill various efforts to enliven them both. 

There had been storm-clouds hovering in the atmosphere of 
the Rectoiy for some time past. It never was quite a safe, 
genial, home air that pervaded that house ; there were always 
electric currents in it that a very little movement would bring 
into dangerous collision. When she first came to Oldbury, 
Cecil had found it rather an amusing trial of skill to aggravate 
or smooth down the little jars that were apt to arise when 
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l)Ook8, or politics, or any of the questions of the day were 
discussed between the father and the son. Of late she had 
ob^rved that these disagreements, let them begin about a 
matter of ever so little importance, had a tendency to lengthen 
out and grow serious, and rouse deeper feelings than she had 
power to calm. She began rather to dread arguments on 
“Tracts for the Times,” or the “ Vestiges of the Creation,” in 
which the disputants seemed after a time to lose sight of the 
original question, and to be aiming shafts at particular views or 
plans of life which each attributed to the other, and did not 
like to speak about quite openly. Instead of mischievously 
introducing vexed questions, Cecil now spent an anxious half- 
hour each morning hiding away every book or paper that could 
suggest a dangerous to])ic, and all the evening she exerted her- 
self to avert collisions. When she succeeded, she perceived 
with surprise that neither father nor son were particularly 
obliged to her. They were, in reality, too full of each other, 
and of the plans for tlie future which each believed the other 
w<is revolving in bis uiiml, to be content to let the conversation 
glide easily on iudifferent topics. 

Arguments, quarrels oven, which let glimpses appear of the 
speakers’ real state of mind, were far more interesting, and 
bix)ught them really closer together, 

Mr. Pien'(3point had been too long accustomed to live among 
his intellectual inferiors, and to have all his* opinions accepted 
unquestionably, to be veiy jmtieiit of discussion ; and yet 
he had a fidgety anxiety that his son’s opinions should on all 
points coincide with his own, that never allowed him to let a 
remark he did not agree with pass witliout comment. It was 
a question of honour with him, as well as one of conscience}, 
that his son should espouse the side in tlioological controversies 
to which he himself was bound. He hfid iiilierited his 
allegiance from his father, whose name had Ixjoii eminent among 
the leaders of the Evangelical party in the (church, in the days 
of its first fervour and influence. It was a name very apt to 
be quoted on Exeter flail platforms still, and was held by a 
section of tlm religious w’^orld to be a guarantee for its pos- 
sessor’s unfaltering acceptance of shibboleths that were held to 
be bulwarks of what wtis already beginning to be called the old 
laith. Mr. Pierrei)oiiit h«fd felt the obligation himself, and for 
some years the chief force of his mental energies had been 
directed to the task of moulding his thoughts, and squaring his 
convictions to fit ceiiiaiii grooves*. It had cost him so much to 
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come at some of his conclusions that he was proportionately 
angry when they were assailed. He was in the position of a 
man«always in f^r of being robbed of ilie result of hard toil, 
and a chance word would sometimes raise a storm in his mind. 
He had sent his son td Cambridge instead of to Oxford, to 
avoid the danger of his receiving a bias in theological questions 
contrary to his own ; yet, in spite of all his precautions, when* 
ever anything like grave talk came uj) between tliem, some 
word was sure to be said wluch showed that his son’s sympathies 
for the most part went with the very men whose influence in 
the Church he had set himself to combat. 

It is undoubtedly a very severe trial which comes to many 
people about middle life, when they discover that the pre- 
dominant current of thought, that which they themselves have 
unwittingly helped tc» form, is bearing the young of their 
generation to a standpoint dilferent from their own, and that 
in sentiment and opinion there is a wide gulf fixed between 
themselves and those for whose sym])athy and concurrence they 
most ardently crave. It is very diflicult for the elders not to 
feel their descendants and pupils traitors to them, and still 
woi*so to the truths which they have cherished, and wliich tlu^y 
believed they were bringing them up to fight for. Only » 
very few have strengtli of sight to discover the old principles 
alive, and active still undei- the new forms. Mr. Pierrepoiiit 
ciirtiiinly was not one of these far-sighted peojde. He had 
never quite faced the thought yet that his son was a growu-uj> 
man, and must be expected to tbink without his guidance, and 
choose an independent j)ath in life. He Ijad mapped a career 
out for him himstdf, and he did not choose to know that thf‘ 
young man’s own wisljos pointed in an entirely diflerent direc- 
tioii. He wanted him to n^inain sonui ye^ars longer at Cam 
bridge till he had become disposed to take holy orde.rs, and ha<l 
adopted his father*s side in Church questions. Then he hojieil 
lie would come and live at Oldbury, marry suitably (that is to 
say, in a rank a little higlier than his own, as he himself had 
done), and eventually succeed to the living of Oldbury. It 
never struck Mr. Pierrepoint tliat there was anything of a 
worldly spirit manifested in these plans. He took it for gi*j4nted 
that inw^ard conditions suited to the^ outward state he jnetured 
would in due time be brought about. 

The spiritual call to the ministeiial work would doubtless be 
felt, the right amount of afiection fur tlie well-bom and richly- 
duwered bride would spring up. Pie presuj)posed all that, and 
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allowed his tlioiights to hover round the pleasant* easy, outside 
circumstances mainly. It had grown to be too dear a castle in 
the air to be easily given up. Yet for the last tw'o n\onths 
hardly a day had passed during which Stephen had not ex- 
pressed some intention or made some remark which showed on 
how insecure a foundation it was built, and how near the hour 
of its final shattering might be. 

Two very decided blows had been aimed at this favourite 
scheme within the last few days. One came in the shape of a 
warning res|)ecting Steenie’s attentions to Elsie Blake, with 
which Mrs. Lutridgc lifid not failed to favour him. The other 
was Sir Cecirs proposal to take Stephen to China with him 
as liis private secretary. He had been in a pitiable state 
of mind since Sir Cecil’s letter came. Of the two threatened 
evils, it seemed to him that one iniglit be used to avert 
the other, but he could not make up his mind to which he 
could reconcile himself most easily. He was walking up and 
down the library debating this problem with himself while 
Cecil soliloquized in (he gardi ii ; and it must bo confessed that 
it was mainly on himself, on how^ flic events ho droadi^d would 
aficct his own lift?, tlnit he }>ondered. It would be a groat pang 
to him to resigu finally all })rosj>cct of having liis son associated 
in work with him, living close to him <hiHng the declining 
years of his life. lie had had that dt sign in his mind ever 
since the boy >vas born. He had been unconsciously milking over 
t-o the ideal companion and prop of his old ago a good deal of 
the fatherly Hficetion which did not How out (piite readily 
towards the high-spirited lad, whose gaiety oppressed him, 
or the argumentative youth wdio questioned Lis opmious; 
He might almost as well have never had a son at all, as give up 
that pmspect of what he was to be to liim in the future. 
No, he could not let him go so far away. Yet he saw clearly 
that if lie exact<?d of his son the sacrifice of tliis opening in the 
career lie preferred to every other, he must make some conces- 
sion on liis owm jiart. Steeuie might give up his wdsh for 
foreign service, might bo satisfied to remain in England if 
his love ju'dspered, hardly if lie were thw’^arted in tiiat too. 
Mr. Pien*epoint’s steps quickened as thoughts crowded into his 
mind. Steenie married to Elsie Blake, living here, in this 
house in Oldbury. He tried to bring the picture before his 
mind to see how he could beiu’ it, and then, adl at once, instead 
of Elsie’s fair timid face by his son’s side, there came before him 
Margaret’s, wdth the pitying pi’oud smile on the lips and in the 
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eyes he had never been able quite to foi^et since tlie day slie 
had tumed it on him. The contemptuous, hateful smile, 
he called it; for, half unconsciously to himself, during all 
these years the offence had rankled. 

He stood still, and gazed out into the garden towards tbe 
spot where the quiet, well-remembered little scene had been 
acted. To be broiiglit into constant contact with Margaret 
Blalce, or to let his son go away from him, which would be the 
least intolerable ? He had not answered this question, or come 
to any understanding with himself, when he heard a shaipj 
well-known knock at his stud}’' door, and, unannounced, accord- 
ing to old practice, Mrs. Lutridge walked in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint pushed his hair back from his forehead and 
sighed. Expierionco had taught him the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to get rid of liis present visitor till she liad said every word 
she had come pre])ared to say. It was an infliction that must 
be borne. Ho drew forward the visitor’s chair, worn into 
a hollow by Mrs. Lutridge’s w'eigbt during tbe many hours she 
had sat prosing in it, and prepared himself for tbe inevitable 
avalanche of words. 

It did not begin as immediat<‘ly as be bad expected, and 
lie looked for the Jn*st time at liis visitor’s face. There was 
^actually a faint sljude of einharrassmont on it, an expression as 
if 8h(3 had gonietliing to say tljat she had a little pain on enter- 
ing u])on. 

Mr. PieiTepoint remembered to have seen something of the 
kind in her twice before. Once when she liad come to consult 
him, after receiving news of lu*r sou’s misconduct at Cambndge, 
and once when she had opened her heai*t to him about tlie dis- 
agreements between lierself and her daughters that were 
beginning to be the talk of tbe town. It bad not been exactly 
the Mrs. Lutridge known to all Oldbury, who boxed the (jars of 
charity boys and scolded improvident matrons, that had sat 
opposite to him on those occasions. It liad been a worn woman, 
with a d(‘jected, wrinkled face, and a voice that had shrill 
quavers and deei> sobs in it as she spoke. Here she was again, 
fixing anxious eyes on him, and IVIr. Pierrepoint had only one 
thought. 

He leaned forward in his chair, and spoke kindly. ** I tmst 
that no trouble at home brings you here to-day. I trust your 
son 

He had made a mistake. The anxious look went out of Mrs. 
Lutridge’s eyes, and a twinkle of midicious triumph came in its 
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place. At the bottom of her heart she was sorry for what she 
had to tell Mr. Pierrepoint that day, but she had not forgotten 
the pain his parental vanity in his son’s success bad often caused 
her when she was weeping over the disgrace of hers. It was 
not in her nature not to give him back a blow for all those 
blows, now she had him in her power. 

“Not wy son to-day,” she said, placing a large wrinkled 
hand solemnly on Mr. Pierrepoint’s knee. “ No, I have only 
cause for thankfulness to day, that my precious only son, guided 
by my advice, has escaped tlie snare into which I grieve to see 
yours has fallen ; but I know what are the pangs of a parent’s 
disapi)ointment, and I come to warn, or rather, I fear, to condole 
with you.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint pushed his chair an inch or two backwaids. 
He did not much like the heavy fat Innul on his knee, and he 
strongly resented an insiiniation that placed his son on a level 
with Kichard Lntt idge. 

“ I really don’t uudei'stiuid j^ou,” ho said stilHy. “ I am not 
aware that there is any subject in connection with my son which 
calls for condolence.” 

“ Is it possibh^ ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lutriclge, raising her hands. 
“My dear sir, this is even worse than i thought. ‘The ser- 
pent’s tooth indeed ! ’ But as you yourself so beautifully said 
to me, when I was in trouble, ‘ Must not all tlie idols we make 
to ourselves be dashed to tlic ground V You are severely tided. 
Nothing so ])ainful has as yet, I am thankful to say, occurred in 
my household. It is too bad that your only son should treat 
you with such disrespect as to engage himself to be married 
without your knowledge ! The whole town is talking of his 
ciigageinent to Miss Elsie Blake, and you are still in ignorance ! 
1 feel for you, my dear friend, 1 feel for you.” . Again the 
heavy hand <lesc(!nded, but this time Mr. Pierrepoint fairly 
shook it otf. 

“ Ideally, my dear iiiadam, you are t^xciting yourself unneces- 
sarily. Nothing of the kind you allude to lias occurred. It is 
some fiK>Jish rtJ|X)rt you have heard. I shall inquire of my son 
liinisidf, and ” 

“ It is time you did,” interrupted Mrs. Lutridge sharply. 
“ The whole town knows more about your son’s affairs than you 
do. He calls at her house every day. I have reasons for 
knowing that letters have passed between them ; and only 
yesterday the Miss Tomkinsons, coming up the hill to &})end a 
profitable evening with me, met your son and the young lady 
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walking — But really, I could hardly persuade poor Miss 
Tomkiusou to describe the very familiar way in which they 
were walking together. It distressed her so that she could not 
recover her spirits all the evening. However, it was not 
of your son^s engagement with Miss Elsie Blake I came to 
speak. I presumed you were as well informed on that matter 
as I am. I have a still more painful subject to bring before 
you. I came to open your eyes to the character of tlio people 
with whom yon are about to be connected. Dear friend , 
prepare yourself for a terrible shock.” 

“ I believe 1 know as much about the Blakes fus any one in 
the town,” said Mr. Pierrepoint quietly, and I have alw-ays 
considered them to be very woiihy people.” 

“ But do you — have we any of us in Oldbury ever known 
who and what they are 1 T am sorry to say I am now in u 
position to inform you.” 

“ Well, who and what are they ] ” asked Mr. Pierrepoint, 
with a gleam of anxiety in his eyes. 

“Jesuits in disguise!” exclaimed Mi*s. Lutridge solemnly. 
“ Concealed Jesuits ! and for fourteen years they have rented a 
\>ew in your (jhurch, No wonder our young people go astray 1 ” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Pierrcj)oint, startled out of his 
self-command by the absurdity of the charge.* 

“ Jesuits in disguise ! ” reitomted Mrs. Lutridge ; “ or 
t^scaped convicts — most assuredly tlicy are one or othei* of 
the two. I do not .speak 'without Avarrant ; I bring proofs 
that I am right.” 

‘•In Avhicli accusation ? Your pi'oofs can hardly apply to 
both, can they?” asked Mr. Pierrepoint, 'with the touch of 
sarcasm in his voice which he sometimes permitted himself 
when a very flagi-ant instance of Oldbuiy absurdity had to be 
dealt with, 

“ Yes, they can,” said Mrs. Lutridge defiantly ; “ for wlio'but 
Jesuits ill disguise, or convicts, or conspirators of some soH, ever 
iire guilty of living fourteen years in a place under a feigned 
name, and of having letters with two directions sent to them 1 
Look at these ! ” 

As she finished speaking Mrs. Lutridge mysteriously drew 
from her pocket two empty envelopes, which she placed one 
below the other on the table. The larger was directed. “ Mr. 
Blake, Hill Cottages, Oldbury ; ” the other, which seemed to 
have fitted inside it, bore the inscription, “ C. Le Fevre, Esq. 
To be forwarded.” 
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Mr. Pierrepoint just glanced at them, and then pushed them 
aside. 

“ By what means did these papers come into your possession, 
may I ask 1 ” he said gravely. 

‘‘ By means which I considered myself perfectly justified in 
employing,” she answered, all the more stoutly because she did 
feel a little uncomfortable under the (piestioning look Mr. 
Pierrepoint turned on her. It was for your sake I exerted 
myself to obtain them, my dear friend — solely for your sake. 
Ever since that day at Coniiington, Avhen my eyes were opened 
to what was going on, I have been on the aleH ; and I giieve 
to say that an accumulation of proofs that my suspicions of the 
Blakes are but too well founded crowd upon me. These letters 
ai’e not all, or even the cbic‘f part, of what I have to lay before 
you. Miss Tonikiiisou’s brother, who is, as you know, surgeon 
ti> the convict prison at Dartmoor, has been staying in the town 
lately. He used long ago to be Dr. Hale’s visiting assistant ; 
and one day last week, when our good doctor was too ill to 
make his usual rounds, lie asked Mr. Tomkinson to attend one 
or two urgent cases. He called at the Blakes, and the instant 
his eyes fell on Miss BJake he recognized her as a person who 
was once taken ill in the prison when she came to visit one of 
the convicts. Hc was called in to attend on her. Slie had 
fainted, and hurt herself in fulling. Do you not remember an 
illness of Miss Blake’s some years ago, which led to a great deal 
of conjecture and talk at the time?” 

" Mr. Pierrepoint did remember, and all at once old puzzles, 
words and looks of ]\fargar(jt’.s that liad perplexed him years 
before, came back upon him with painful vividness. He made 
an efibrt to put the growing conviction awny. 

“All you liave told me may admit of very simple ex- 
planation,” he said ; “ and you should he careful not to 
spread injurious reports that may cause great pain to innocent 
people.” 

“ It was entirely foi* your sake I concerned myself in the 
matter,” Mrs. Lutridge exclaimed. “ I believe I am tlie last 
person in the town to whom a want of Christian charity can be 
fairly attributed, but I have always held that Christian charity 
should be tempered by vigilance. Dear friend, you will find I 
am l ight, and that this uidiappy engagement will have to be put 
an end to.” 

“ But there is no engagement,” objected Mr. Pierrepoint. 

“ Your son is at the Blakes’ house this moment ; I saw him 
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tuniing in at the gate as I came down the hill/’ urged Mrs. 
Lutridge. 

Mr. Pieirepoint groaned. 

I am, however, still convinced,” he said, after a pause, that 
matters have not proceeded so far as you suppose. Pray put a 
stop to the talk in the town, for Miss BlaJke’s sake quite as 
much as for my son’s. Assure eveiy one that there is no ques- 
tion of an engagement between them.” 

He spoke a good deal more, confidently than he felt, as Mrs. 
Lutndge judg^ by the flush on his cheek, and the uneasy tone 
of his voice, but she did not wish te iiritate him by further 
persistence. 

** Well,” she said, rising to take leave, “ We will hope for the 
best, and whatever happens, remember you have me to rely on. 
I am here, ready to take any unpleasant office on myself that 
might be inconsistent with your dignity. I will see the girl’s 
ftiends, should they persist in encouraging her in her pi'esump* 
tion after your wishes are made known. I will make inquiries. 
Whatever difficulties you may have you may be sure tliat I shall 
not fail you.” 

At last she was gone, and Mr. Pierrepoint had the room to 
himself to pace restlessly up and down. His eyes fell on the 
envelopes as he passed the table, and he crushed them up in his 
hand and tossed them away to tlie farthest end of the room. 
He was very much disturbed ; he could not get over the painful 
impression Mrs. Lutridge’s story had made on him, and he 
dreaded the scene he ex})ected to have to go through when his 
son returned. 

The afternoon wore away to evening before Steenie came in, 
and each hour of waiting and thinking made the interview he 
had in prospect seem more formidable. 

He was so absorbed that he did not after all hear the sounds 
he was watching for when they came. Cecil, who was watching 
too, heard the front door open, and Steenie’s step in the hall, 
and ran downstairs to give him a playful warning of Mrs. 
Lutridge’s long interview with his father. The words were on 
her lips, and she was close to him beginning to S]:>eak them, 
before she looked up into his face. ‘‘ O Steenie, imagine,” she 
began, and then she paused, and the colour died out of her 
cheeks as she met his eyes. She thought she should hardly 
have known him for the same person who had gone out a few 
hours before in such brilliant spiidts, there was such a terrible 
look of misery in his face. 

Q 
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Let me pass,” lie said^ in a voice quite unlike bis own; and 
when she would have detained him to ask one more question he 
put her aside, and strode up the stairs, and she heard him lock 
himself into his room. 

At dinner-time he did not appear, though Mr. Pierrepoint 
sent up repeated messages to beg him to come. It was alto- 
gether a wretched evening at the Rectory. At dinner hardly 
a word was spoken, and afterwards Cecil wandered miserably 
about the house longing to be of use, and to understand what 
was the matter, and yet not daring to question her uncle, who 
shut himself up in his study directly the meal was over. Lady 
Selina took herself off to bed early, in displeasure at finding no 
one at leisure to attend to her. Quite late Stephen came out 
of his room, and went into the study, in compliance with a 
summons from his father. Cecil could not keep still. She 
could not help hovering about the hall and staircase to catch an 
occasional sound of their voices. They were talking continually 
in low tones, not quarrelling, she was sure of that, though now 
and then a word in a higher voice of almost agonised entreaty 
or pain would be heard above the others. 

It was quite dark when Stephen left the study at last. He 
tried to pass Cecil again in the hall, but this time she would 
not be repulsed. 

“ Let me come with you into the garden,” she said entreat- 
ingly ; “just for one turn. O Steeiiie 1 1 cannot bear to go to 
b^ without hearing something. Let me come.” 

He drew her hand through his arm giUrvely, and they went 
out ; but still he was silent. They jmeed the length of the elm 
walk without a word. 

“ Steenie ! Stecnie ! ” she exclaimed at last, as a gleam of 
moonlight showed her his face again ; “ I can^t bear to see you 
look like that Tell me something ; have you seen her to-day ? 
I don’t think you ought to look as you do for anything but her 
being dead.” 

She is not dead then,” he said, in the same harsh voice that 
had frightened hej* before. 

“But what is wrong 1 Are you not engaged to herl I 
thought you were last night,” 

“ So did I last night” 

And now. O Steenie 1 You are not going to give her up 
because of anything Mrs, Lutridge said to my uncle this after- 
noon 1 ” 

“ I did not know she had said anything,” 
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There was evidently no use in cross-questioning him farther. 
They took several move turns in silence, and Cecirs heart sank 
each time she had an opportunity of studying his face. She 
had not known before it could wear such a look. All the youth 
and briglitness seemed to have gone out of it. It was all at 
once a grave, sad, stern man’s face. 

As they were re-entering the house he looked towards her, 
and caught one of the pitying glances she turned on him. 

** It is very hard on you,” he said gently ; very hard to 
leave you in suspense, after all your goodness and your love to 
her. Try to see her while I am away. She will know how 
much she can tell you, or, at all events, it will comfort her to 
see you.” 

“ You are going away 

“Yes; you will be glad to hear this. I am going to see your 
father. I don’t know wdiether it was right or wrong, but I 
have promised to consult him ; to tell him everything. It was 
the only promise I could make that would at all satisfy my 
father, or give him any comfort.” 

“ You have not quarrelled with him ^ He is not angry ? ” 

“ Angry ! no ; why should he be ? What is there to be angiy 
about? It is beyond anger.” 

“At all events, I am thankful papa is to know. I can’t 
fancy anything so wrong that he cannot make it right when it 
is brought to him,” she said cheerily. She did not get the look 
of acquiescence from Steenie she hoped for. He held the door 
open for her to pass in, and then turned back into the dark 
garden. 

Cecil listened for a long time up in her own room, but after 
all she was obliged to go to bed, and she fell asleep before she 
heard him enter the house. 

“ He has been pacing up and down the gravel walk all night,” 
she reflected with dismay, when the shutting of the front door 
awakened her out of an uneasy slumber in the early dawn of 
the next morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

Elsie went upstairs to her grandmother’s room on her return 
from her walk, without venturing to look into the drawing- 
room, where Margaret was shut up with her visitor. 

The strangeness of Margaret’s having a visitor did not occupy 
her thoughts after the first surprise was over, as it would have 
done a few hours before ; she was too full of her own happiness. 
She thought more of the disappointment of finding Mrs. Blake 
asleep when she entered her room. She had not made up her 
mind what she sliould say to her, whether she should tell her 
news to her or to Margaret first. It hardly seemed right to bring 
so much excitement to the sick-bed, yet she would have liked her 
grandmother to be awake, and see the joy in her eyes, and say 
some one of the tender, symj)athi2ing words that always came 
from her lips when her darling seemed more than usually happy. 

Elsie was too restless to sit still, and her grandmother’s 
slumbers were too profound to be disturbed by her light move- 
ments about the room. As she wandered up and down between 
the window and the bed, she discovered that* it was not all 
joy, not the mere tumult of joy, that agitated her so ; there 
was a large mingling of fear and anxiety in her feelings, and the 
more she thought the more prominent the disturbing element 
grew. She could not make any picture of to-moiTOW that 
satisfied her, or imagine a look on Margaret’s face, when she 
told her story to her, that would not be a blight on her hopes. 
It seemed impossible that Stephen Pierrepoint should come to that 
house day after day, and that they two should have happy houi*s 
there, like other lovers, and a crowning day of their own at last, 
which should send them away to begin a new life together. 
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It was possible to imagine such things on the open hill-side, 
with Stephen walking beside her, but it was not possible 
indoors, in the old rooms, among the old dark heavy furniture 
that had impressed her with gloom and mystery ever since she 
could remember, and given to every room in the house a 
monotonous, unchangeable character of its own. How could 
such new things as lover’s hopes and confidences and joys come 
in there 1 Yet as these forebodings rose in Elsie’s mind, she did 
not by any means prepare herself to relinquish her hold on the 
happiness she believed had come to her that day. It had been 
given to her — it was hers — and she felt a desperate defiant 
courage prompting her to cling to it, and not let any one snatch 
it away ; such courage as people of strong feelings and weiik 
wills clasp to their souls sometimes, fruitlessly enough for the 
most part, as it is always sure to fail them when a calmer soi*t 
of resolution opposes it. 

All her life she had so longed to be happy, to escape from the 
gloom and isolation of that terrible house. And now deliver- 
ance had come ; this bright bird of joy had flown straight into 
her bosom ; she would open her arms to it and clasp it close, and 
defy cruel looks to kill it. 

Margaret w'cnt to her room when her visitor left, and 
stayed there some time, and then she came to summon Elsie 
to tea. 

Elsie looked up anxiously into her aunt’s face to see if the 
unusual incident of her afternoon had l(?ft any trace of emotion 
on it. Margaret’s w'as a countenance not easy to read ] agitation 
of any kind, pleasurable or painful, had equally the effect of 
wakening it uj) and embellishing it. Elsie only discovered that 
her aunt looked younger and handsomer than usual to-night ; 
there was a tinge of i*ose colour in each cheek, and her usually 
cold brown eyes were moist and glistening. As they descended 
the stairs together Elsie found courage to put a question she 
was longing to ask. 

I heard some one talking to you in the dra^ving-room, Aunt 
Margaret, when I came in this afternoon 3 some one whose 
voice I did not know. Who could it be ? ” 

“ It was an old friend of ours who has lately come to live near 
here — Gilberi Neale. Mr. Neale of Connington,” said Margaret 
quietly. 

I have seen him, Aunt Margaret ; did he tell you that I 
went with Miss Berry to Connington on the f&te day ? ” 

** Yes, he told me.” 
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Were you glad to see him 1 — will he ever come here again ? 
£Idie asked rather eagerly. 

They had reached the drawing-room door by this time. 
Margaret opened it and entered without answering. Mr. Blake 
wae there, and £lsie did not venture to persist in her questions 
before him. 

The teorhour passed as silently as it had always done since 
Mrs. Blake had been upstairs. Mr. Blake went away to tidce 
his turn of watching in the sick-room, and Elsie, left alone with 
Margaret, felt a nervous tremor come over her at the thought 
that now was the fittest time for the communication she had 
to make. 

It was a relief when Margaret brought her writing-desk to 
the table and began to write. Elsie sat beside her unable to do 
an 3 rthing, and feeling almost obliged to watch mechanically the 
motions of her fingers. For a while Margaret was occupied in 
transcribing a passage from a >>ook, then she drew out a sheet 
of note paper and dated a letter. Elsie meant to turn her eyes 
away, and yet. something impelled her to go on looking. The 
first letter of the name fascinated her attention ; she could not 
help following the syllables as Margaret’s fingers formed them. 
** My dear Mr. Stephen Pierrepoint,” Margaret wrote, and then 
she paused, with the pen in her hand, and raising her head* saw 
Elsie’s dismayed gaze fixed on the paper. 

Elsie, my poor child,” she said, turning towards her, with a 
gentler look on her face than had been there for years. 

Trembling and shaking, Elsie sank on her knees by Margaret’s 
chair. 

O Aunt Margaret ! what are you going to do, what are you 
writing to him ? ” she said, in a voice that could not raise itself 
above a whisper. “ O Margaret ! ” 

Margaret pushed her desk away, threw her arras around 
Elsie’s shaking figure, and bent a stiungely softened face 
towards her. 

“We will talk together before I write to him,” she said 
soothingly. 

“No, no; why should wel” cried Elsie. “You and II 
What can you have to say to him ] Why should you interfere 
between him and me 1 ” 

“ I hoped that what I had to write to Mr. Pierrepoint would 
not afiect you, Elsie. I heard something to-day from your 
Uncle Gilbert Neale that makes it necessary that I should give 
Stephen Pierrepoint a word of warning ; but I trusted you were 
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not implicated too. Let me know the whole truth now ; it is 
best I should. What is he to you 1 He was a stranger a very 
short time ago, as it seems to me.” 

It would have been an embarrassing question even if Elsie 
had had a mother’s shoulder to hide her face on while she 
answered ; as it was,.she forced herself to look up, and there was 
pitiful entreaty in her eyes as she said — 

“ He loves me, Aunt Margaret.” 

And you ? ” 

Yes, I love him. Margaret, Margaret 1 don’t look at me 
in that i^ocked way. I cannot bear it. What have I done 1 
It is cruel to look so at me 1 ” 

Margaret turned away her sorrowful eyes from Elsie’s face, 
and pressed her hand kindly on her head. 

I am not blaming you, iK)or child, only myself ; myself, 
who must have been guilty of some neglect, some unfaithfiilness 
to my trust, for this misfoi’tune to have happened,” she said in 
a voice that made Elsie shiveiC 

“ How long has it been 1 ” Margaret asked after a jmuse ; 
** how long since he spoke to you ? ” 

I had a letter — one letter yesterday — ^and to-day I met him,” 
faltered Elsie. 

^ One letter, one interview only,” said Margaret in a tone of 
relief ; “ I am glad it is no worse than that. He will get my 
note before he can have spoken of his hopes to any one ; tliat 
will spare him some mortification, and prevent gossip and 
scandal. And since this idea has been in your minds so short 
a time, the disappointment of giving it up cannot be very 
gi’eat.” 

‘‘ It would kill me ! ” cried Elsie jjassionately. 

Margaret smiled — a quiet, sad smUe that roused Elsie to 
more vehement j)rotestation than she had hitherto had courage 
for. 

“ Aunt Margaret, he shall not be disappointed ! You may 
widte and say what you like to him ; it will make no diilerence. 
We have promised, and he will know that whatever you may 
say I shall not give him up. One ])romise is as good as a 
thousand, Aunt Margaret. You can never have loved in your 
life, or you would not say we can give each other up without 
pain because we have only promised just to-day. You never 
can have loved. Aunt Margaret ! ” 

The faint colour Elsie bad noticed in Margaret’s cheek 
deepened to a rich glow, and her eyes grew large and clouded 
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Elsie/' she said, I have seen to-day the mam I loved for as 
many years as you have loved weeks, and who gave me up for 
a reason that affects you moi*e nearly than it affected me. It 
was to save you from the same experience, the same bitter 
humiliation and pain, that I wished to wri^ to Stephen Pierre- 
point to-night. If you are wise and self-respecting, you will 
let me send my letter, and {^ut an end to this hasty engagement 
on our side, without entering into explanations that can only 
cause terrible suffering to every one concerned in them." 

He would not give nie up. Aunt Margaret,” Elsie said 
confidently after a moment's thought. ‘‘ Don't look so doubt- 
fully at me ; I don't mean that I am worth more than you, only 
that he is truer. You say I have only known him weeks 
instead of years, but I do know that about him. He loves me, 
and lie would not give me up just for your writing to tell him 
that all was over, or for anything else you could say.” 

“ Poor child ! ” Margaret said again. 

“ You need not pity me, Aunt Margaret,” Elsie answered 
proudly ; you ought to envy me, for I can trust him. I will 
get up and leave you to wiite your note. I am not afraid. He 
will come here. I shall see liim to-morrow, and I know he 
will deal fairly by- me, and let me hear the tinith and judge of 
it myself, whatever you can uige against me.” 

I am not against you, Elsie,” Margaret said sadly, “ Some 
day, perhaps, you will know more and do me better justice. It 
is not my fault that there is so little confidence between us. 
There are circumstances aflecting your life which I should have 
thought it right to acquaint you with long since. They are 
withheld from you at the request of one to whom you owe 
obedience. It is a great trial, but you wdll not lesJ^en it by 
struggling against it. You shall see my note to Stephen 
Pierrepoint if you like. Since you will not consent to give up 
the engagement, I shall merely send a line to ask him to come 
here to-morrow afternoon. I must see him alone. When he 
has heard all that 1 have to say, he may speak to you if he 
pleases ; but for your sake, I hope he will be persuaded to go 
away without exposing you to such useless agitation.” 

I shall see him,” Elsie said ; “ I* have made up my mind 
about tliat. I will not have all my chance of happiness talked 
away without my being able to help myself, or understand what 
has hap|)ened.” 

**I can only warn you,” Margaret said solemnly, ^‘and 
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assure you, from my better knowledge, that you caxmot help 
yourself, and may only give yourself a deeper wound than you 
have any thought of now. Will you look while I u^te my 
note to Mr. Pierrepoint? ” 

Elsie stood up, and Margaret resumed her pen ; it was but a 
line or two, requesting him to call and see her at a certain hour 
in the afternoon of the next day, that she added to her com- 
mencement, and then she folded and sealed the note. 

Elsie's eyes followed it wistfiiUy as Margaret earned it out 
of the room. She would have liked to have had it in her hand 
for one moment, to have laid her cheek on the name written 
outside. She was actually more occupied with the thought that 
Stephen Pierrepoint would receive the note, that Margaret and 
not she herself had had the privilege of first sending written 
words to him, than with anxiety about the result of the 
appointed interview. He would come to the house to-morrow, 
— he would certainly be th(^re. He would talk to Margaret 
and overcome her objections. What was there he could not dol 
Elsie found she could not bo very hopeless or let her thoughts 
go much beyond that. 

Mrs. Blake awoke fr</m her sleep that evening in much pain 
and discomfort ; and Elsie and Margaret had to watch by her 
bedside a great part of the night. They sat side by side in the 
dim light of the night-lamj>, holding whis])ered consultations at 
intervals on the state of the invalid, busied together in many 
little offices for her comfort, and never approaching by a single 
word or look the subject that had agitated them both so much 
during the day. 

Each hour that passed Elsie said to herself, “ It is nearer 
to-morrow.” She tried to think it was only the interval of 
suspense she had to dread ; when that was over, all would be 
well. JVfeanw'hile Margaret sat nerving herself for an effort 
which would make all the old long covered-up wounds in her 
heart bleed afresh. It must be done. Words she had hoped 
never to speak again must be spoken when to-morrow came. 

The hours of the next day, till four o’clock, were even more 
tedious to Elsie than the night-watches had been. She had 
taken a resolution, but it was one of wliich her conscience did 
not altogether approve, and the doubt made her restless.. 

In Margaret’s face there was always the same look of suffer- 
ing. Elsie began to rebel against it in her heart. It was 
cruel of Margaret to look so,” she told herself ; “ for was it not 
her life, her love, that was at stake, not Margaret’s 9 Margaret 
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had no right to take disaster for granted, and chill h^ to the 
soul with such hojieless looks. She could not trust Margaret ; 
tihe woi^d hear and judge for herself.” 

She and her aunt were both in Mrs. Blake’s room when it 
struck four. Elsie went to the window to look out. She was 
very nervous ; but her absorbing fear was lest something should 
prevent Steenie from calling, and she should have to wait 
another day. When at last she saw him coming up the walk^ 
she gave a start of joy. The window was open, she leaned out ; 
he chanced to look up in passing, their eyes met, and he smiled. 
Elsie drew back her head into the room, radiant, flushed, 
triumphant, deflaut of Margaret and of fear, smiling at herself 
for having felt so miserable. 

Margaret had been watching her, and understood the look. 
It told her that her torture hour had come. She rose deliber- 
ately, folded the work she was doing, and laid it away. 

“You will not leave Grandmamma till I return,” she said,, 
looking back anxiously at Elsie as she left the room. 

Elsie made no answer ; she 0{)ened the door Margaret closed 
behind her, heard Stephen’s steps and her aunt’s crossing the 
hall to the library, and the library door closing behind them, 
and then she waited a minute or two iiresolute. Her grand- 
mother lay back tranquilly in her chair free from pain, but not 
noticing much anything that ]>assed around her. Elsie stooped 
down quickly and kissed her cheek. 

“ If you knew, you would be on my side, darling,” she said 
to herself, taking courage and a sort of sanction for what she 
was going to do from the thought Then she went down- 
stairs, found Cimvford in the kitchen, and sent her to sit ^th 
her mistress for half an hour. 

There were two entrances to the library ; one towards a 
passage opening into the gaixleii, that was rarely used but in 
very hot weather, when it was desirable to let as much air as 
possible into the low-roomed old house. Elsie went in and out 
that way oftener than any one else ; for the corner of the room 
on which the door opened was very dark, and cumbered with a 
gix$at folding screen, used in winter to keep the draught from 
Mr. Blake’s arm-chair, and less nimble feet than hers were apt 
to stumble there. 

She opened the passage door softly now, pushed aside a fold 
of the screen, and stood inside the room a little in the shade, 
but visible to those within, if they' chanced to turn their heads^ 
towaixls her. 
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Margaret was seated at the farther end of the room by the 
window, and Stephen near her, with the full light falling on his 
face. Elsie could almost have read the words on their lips, if 
her quick hearing had not enabled her to catch them. Stephen 
had just finished speaking when she entered. It rejoiced her 
heart to see how tmnquil and confident he looked ; there was 
even the beginning of a smile on his lips, as if he were half 
amused at something Margaret had^said. 

Margaret looked up to answer him. Her brow was knit 
vuth pain, and her hands, usually so quiet, were clasping and 
unclasping themselves nervously as. they lay in her lap, but her 
voice never faltered ; distinct and cold her clear tones sounded 
through the room. 

I am sorry,” she said, that you will not take my advice, 
and withdraw your request for my niece/s hand on my solemn 
assnn^nce that there are circumstances in our lives which, if 
you knew them, would alter your views, and which I cannot 
explain without pain to myself and risk to her peace of 
mind.” 

‘‘You cannot judge of what circumstances would or would 
not deter me,” said Stephen quickly. “ I told you just now that 
I cannot imagine anything you can say making me think or 
feel differently towards her from what I do now. So long as 
she I’emains what she is, and I have her promise, I will never 
voluntarily give her uj). I am prepared for difficulties and 
objections, prepared to wait, prepared for anything but to 
I’esign the promise she made me yesterday at any one^s request 
hut her own.” 

How glad Elsie was she came in 1 How noble she thought 
Steenie looked as, in the energy of speaking the last words, he 
rose from his seat and stood up tall and resolute, looking down 
on Margaret ! 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“ You are forcing a painful task upon me,” Margaret said at 
last. “ me go through it with as little interruption as 
j) 0 ssible. You must listen to some particulars of our family 
history which we would gladly not have been obliged to com- 
municate to any one here. I must tiiist to your honour to 
make th(;m as little known as possible. We came here for the 
sake of the quiet and retirement of the place, and because we 
were unknown to every one, Blake was my mother’s maiden 
name; my father’s name is Le Fevre. My eldest bix)ther, 
Herbert Le Fevre, is Elsie’s father.” 
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Elsie saw Steenie start, and change colour ; all at once his 
face grew white and wild-looking, as if he had received a terrible 
blow. She could hardly help c^ing out aloud, but she pressed 
her lips tightly together, for Margaret was going on. 

You know the story that attaches to Aat name % I have 
said enough then. Mr. Neale told me you might have heard 
it” 

“ No, no,” cried Steenie eagerly ; “ I have heard nothing 
that can concern you. There was a Le Fevre — Mrs. Neale’s 
gucudian— of whose crimes I have heard, but it is so long ago. 
That man must be dead long ago.” 

He is not dead,” said Margaret I will tell you the story 
once for all, with such exculpation as there is fbr him. He 
was not always a bad-hearted man, and he had had responsi- 
bilities laid upon him for which he was not fitted. My father 
was asked by a friend of his, on his death-bed, to be guardian 
to his daughter. He had a great distaste for business himself, 
and persuaded his friend to join his son’s name in the trust with 
his. Year by year my father fell more and more into the 
habit of confi^ng everything to my brother llerbei*t, in whose 
integrity and talents for business he had the greatest confidence. 
He was not altogether what we thought him, though the e\dl 
in his character was of slow growth. He had a beautiful gay 
wife, excessively fond of pleasure and show ; they lived beyond 
their means, and to escape from difficulties that came upon 
them, he was tempted to speculate with his ward’s money, and 
lost it. Ho succeeded in concealing the loss for a time, and 
went on, hoping, to redeem it by fresh adventures; but one 
wrong led to another. Miss Connington, while she was still 
almost a child, made a runaway mairiage with Walter Neale, 
my brother’s brother-in-law. My father was angry, and refused 
to see cither of them ; and so we only heard rumours of the 
discontent and many disputes that arose between the supposed 
young heiress’s husband and her guardian whenever questions 
of money had to be discussed between them. 

‘‘One of those disputes led to the quarrel, the miserable 
quarrel that ended so fatally for us all. It was not a pre- 
meditated act. My brother had gone down to Thoresby, where 
the Neales lived, to settle some business with his ward. The 
day ^fter his arrival he and Walter Neale went out apparently 
on quite friendly terms together. As they were returni^ 
home after a day’s shooting, some of the old subjects of dis- 
agreement must have come up between them. Their voices 
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were heard from a distanoe loud in dispute ; but no one thought 
of interfering. I have always believed that Walter Neale 
struck a blow first ; that it was not the provocation of words 
only which so maddened my brother as to induce him to fire 
the shot that killed his companion. 

“Walter Neale was found dead in Thoresby woods that 
evening, and my brother escaped to France. He was soon 
traced, and brought back. Gilbert Neale, the brother of the 
unhappy man who had been killed, spared no pains to bring 
the offender to justice. It was proved on the ti^ that there 
had been great provocation, and that my brother’s crime was 
not premeditated murder; but the misappropriation of the 
money told strongly against him, and lie was sentenced to 
twenty-one years of penal servitude. He is bearing it yet, — 
he, and we, who, being linked with him, must take our share 
of the suffering and shame that he has earned. Now you know 
the whole miserable story. It made a noise in the world once ; 
it would rise up again and follow any one of us who should 
attempt to take an honourable place in society. Elsie has lived 
with us since she was a very little child. Her mother died in the 
first of the evil days, and she has been brought up in ignorance 
of her father’s history. It has been his wish that it should be 
so. The one gleam of light in his miserable existence has been 
the hope of one day meeting his innocent child, and seeing too 
shame or sorrow for him on her face, I have always feai'ed 
that such a blessing could not possibly come to him, and yet — 
I — we have all struggled for it, as the one chance of redemption 
left for him. Do not come between us, and that single pro- 
spect of a measure of good in the future. I do not ask you to 
conceal what I have told you from your father and friends, if 
you think it right to tell them ; but keep it from her. Have 
the courage to go away from Oldbury without seeing her again. 
You cannot save her from her lot. It is not to be exi>ected of 
you that you should be willing to share it ; but I do r^uire 
you to leave her at once, without harrowing her feelings with 
further interviews, or raising false hopes by promises made in 
an excitement of feeling now, which you would be certain to 
repent of hereafter. I am not good at asking favours of any 
one ; but I do implore this of you.” 

Margai'et rose as she finished speaking, came close to Stephen, 
and laid her hand on his arm. Her grave voice had hardly 
faltered once during her narrative; but her lips had grown 
whiter and whiter as they resolutely formed the words, and 
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mm it was a liaggard death-like face, with energy and life in 
the imploring eyes only, that confronted Stephen. 

He had tamed away while she spoke, and was leaning against 
the window-frame, his face partly hidden on his arm. He did 
not immediately look up to answer Margaret; but Elsie could 
see by the agitation of his whole frame that a severe struggle 
was going' on in his mind. She had gradually come forward 
almost into the middle of the room. The first sentences of 
Margaret’s story struck her to the heart like the repeated 
strokes of a knife ; she had instinctively put up her hands to 
defend herself from them, and then her pulses seemed to stop 
beating. The succeeding words that fell from Maigaret’s lips 
buzzed in her ears, darkened her eyes like actual palpable 
things, but they conveyed no impression to her mind. Her 
eyes were fixed steadfastly on Steenie’s face, watching the 
changes there ; only there she felt capable of reading her 
destiny, of understanding the meaning of what had come upon 
her. When he turned away from Margaret to the window, and 
shaded his face, a new agony struck through her. She made a 
step or two forward into the room, which seemed to grow dark 
round her, and strained her eyes to see still. At last he 
moved his hand from his forehead, and prepared to speak. It 
would be a sentence of life or death that came from his lips, 
Elsie felt. The first words, lowly spoken, failed to reach her ears ; 
she was losing the power of listening and looking ; the darkness 
came close to her ; she threw out her arms to save herself with 
a cry of fear, and fell forward in a swoon on the floor. 

She fancied afterwards that she had a confused recollection of 
being raised up in strong arms and carried to the window, and 
of hearing voices murmuring round her at intervals for a long 
time ; but a crushingly heavy weight lay on her limbs and 
pressed down her eyelids, and forbade her to stir or look up. 
She Burned to herself to be lying dead, listening to echoes of 
sounds, and feeling transmitted touches from a distant in- 
visible world, into which she had no power to bring hei*8elf 
back. 

A long time afterwards, when a current of cold air blowing 
on her face brought a sense of revival, she opened her eyes 
wearily, and saw Margaret’s anxious face bending over her. 
She was lying on the floor by the study window open to the 
ground, and a lamp on a table near cast a faint light over the 
room. She dragg^ herself up into a half-sitting position and 
looked round. 
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He has gone/’ she said ; “ he has left me ; thei'e is no one 
here out you.” 

*‘Yea, we are alone together, dearest. Ai:e you better?” 
Margaret answered soothingly ; but Elsie let herself slide down 
on to the floor again.and shut her eyes. 

“ Elsie,” Mai'garet said, bending over her, “ I sent him away. 
He did not want to go ; but I made him leave us when I saw 
you w'ere coming to yourself. It was my duty. Dearest, we 
could not let him stay, you and I, and permit him to speak 
words, and bind himself by promises, in the excitement of such 
an hour as this, which he might regret all his life after. We 
are very unhappy, all of us, but you and I, dear, will never 
drag down any one we love to share our pain. We can make 
that resolution at least, and there is peace and self-resjieet in it.” 

Margaret’s words had a bracing strength in them, like the 
chill evening air, but Elsie was not in a state to bear them just 
then. They only made her shiver and moan, and turn her 
head more resolutely away. She would not let Margaret raise 
her from the ground ; it seemed the most friendly place to her 
just then. If only it would open, and take her down a little 
lower still, and cover hcT up from the sight of everything that 
her eyes had hitherto rested on ! 

Some one came and called Margaret away ; but Elsie lay 
still where she was, till the moon rose and looked cold on her 
iauoef and passed away, and the stars came and blinked at her. 
She was not thinking. The conversation she had overhejird 
had hardly brought any distinct facts to her mind, or at all 
events she could not remember them now. She had only a 
vague horror wandeiing up and down in her mind, which rose 
up and thrust the thought of Steemie from her when she tried 
to recall his face, and blotted out for ever the di'eams of father 
and mother that had made part of her life till now. 

The most distinct impression she had was a dread of having 
to get up at last, and mount the stairs she had run down an 
hour or two ago, and stand in the window where she had been 
when Steenie smiled up at her, and be forced to see the places 
and speak to the i)eople she had last looked upon and spoken 
to, when there was hope in her heart. 
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Mr. Pierrepoint was too anxious and unhappy to conceal 
from Cecil what had piissed between him and Stephen during 
their conversation on the evening after Mrs. Lutridge's visit. 
Cecirs anxiety made her a little inquisitive, and Mr. Pierre- 
point was not the soii; of j)erson to deny himself the comfort of 
her sympathy and the relief of discussing probabilities with her 
whenever they were alone together. 

He did not at first intend to confide so far in her, but one 
revelation led to another ; and on the morning of the second 
day after Ste])hen's dejiarture, while they were pacing up and 
down the cira-ti-ee walk together, watching for the postman to 
come up the street, the whole sad history which Margaret had 
revealed to Stephen was told. 

Cecil heard it almost in silence. Perhaps the sharpest pang 
she felt was the prick of remorse that came when she remem- 
bered how she had paced that gaiden walk, a day or two ago, 
picturing the happiness of these two, between whom such a 
thimdertelt had fallen, and allowcxl thoughts of self to spoil her 
pleasure in it. How could she be so selfish ? Oh, if only the 
pi-ospect she had then thought a little gloomy would come back 
now and look probable, or even possible, how thankful she 
would be ! 

Mr. Pierrepoint had finished his narration of the facts of the 
story by the time Cecil’s thoughts had reached this point, and 
he proceeded to expatiate earnestly, almost angrily, on his 
certainty that Stephen could not possibly, in the face of such 
cii'cumstanoes, peraist in ,his desire to engage himself to Elsie 
Blake. It could not be thought of. He did not wish to 
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quarrel with his son, but to sanction such a connexion was a 
i^eer impossibility, which, in sane moments, Stephen himself 
•would not contemplate. He almost implored Cecil to assure 
him that she was as sanguine as to Stephen’s i*easonabIeness as 
he professed to be himself. When he paused for a comfortable 
answer, Cecil roused herself to speak with some difficulty. 

“ How could Steenie go away *? ” she said, in a tone that 
jarred on Mr. Pierrepoint’s feelings. “ How could he leave 
herl I can’t understand it.” 

“My dear, I wonder you don’t see that it was the only 
wise, the only honourable thing to be done, though I don’t 
. give him the credit of it. The elder Miss Blake seems to be 
a very right thinking pei*son, and to have behaved very well. 
She has forbidden him to come to the house, or to write to her 
niece for the present. She told him she was extremely anxious 
that no rash promises should be made, which could only lead to 
ropentance and disappointmcait afterward. I have always 
lielieved her to be a very upnght, proud person, and I can 
imagine she would be very unwilling to allow her niece to enter 
a family where her presence would be felt to be a disgrace. 
She would prefer any other lot, however humble or lonely, to 
that. It wiis, doubtless, a feeling of this kind which prevented 
her forming any marriage connexion herself.” 

“ Of course it was,” said Cecil ; “ I understand her. But 
Elsie, our poor Elsie, she is not proud or strong-minded. 
Loneliness and neglect will not be tolerable to her. Oh, why 
should she have to bear them ? Wliy must she be punished for 
other people’s sins 1 ” 

“It is inevitable,” Mr. Pierrepoint said, “and right too. 

* The sins of the fathers,’ you know ” 

“ O uncle, don’t ! ” cried Ocil, the tears starting into her 
eyes. “That is just one of those things that go down into one’s 
heart like a knife. I know it is true and just as it is meant 
there, only when it is ai>plied in a case like this it does seem so 
terrible.” 

“There are many teirible things in the world one has to 
face,” answered Mr. Pierrepoint ; “ and no good ever comes of 
shutting one’s eyes to them. Your father is a man of experi- 
ence, and will, you will find, take the same view thatl do.” 

“ But did Steenie promise to be guided by Papa ? That is 
another thing I can’t understand. Such a question as this, I 
should have thought, a man must decide for himself. It will 
be very unlike Steenie to let Papa decide for him.” 

K 
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‘‘He did not promise; but I reckon very much on your 
father’s influence over him. In fact it rests with your father, 
for without my consent and assistance, Steenie cannot possibly ^ 
marry for years to come ; and 1 have engaged to abide by your 
father’s decision, whatever it is.” 

“ But even if they can’t marry for years to come, they might 
be engaged and wait. Steenie is sure to get on eventually, 
either at the bar, or in some career that will open out for him 
if he goes abroad with Papa. That is what I expect they will 
decide to do,” Cecil said, a little maliciously. 

“ It would be a miserable mistake,” groaned Mr. Pierrepoint. 

“ Do you wish Steenie to cut himself oli‘ fi'om all his friends and 
ruin his prospects for life 1 Would you have him take his father- 
in-law to live with him when he comes out of prison ; and am 1 
expected to open the liectory to them, and let them come herel 
I wonder that you can think calmly of such a prospect.” 

Cecil did not make any direct answer to this appeal. “ If 
only my father laid seen her,” she said musingly, after a pause. 

“ He won’t be able even to imagine what she really is. I wish 
I were in London just now.” 

“ You are taking this in a very different spirit from what 
I ex[)ected,” Mr. Pierrepoint said reproachfully. “ I thought 
you had your cousin’s intt^rest really at heart. Cecil, take care 
you are not carried away by girlish interest in a love story to 
act a part you may repent all your life. What will your feel- 
ings be hereafter if you use the influence you have to confirm 
Stephen in a course of conduct that will make a lasting breach 
between him and me 1 You can’t think it right that he should 
set my wishes at nought in so serious a matter as this.” 

“ No, no ; of course not,” cried Cecil eagerly. “ I am only 
wishing it were possible tliat Papa should give his opinion in 
favour of an engagement being allowed ; and then you know 
you have promised to reconcile yourself to it. Was that a 
drop of rain 1 Oh dear, I am afraid there is a storm coming on, 
and I want to go up t]u3 hill as soon as the letters have come, to 
try if I can see Elsie Blake.” 

“ I beg you will do no such thing. I really must request 
very particularly that there may be no communication whatever 
between this house and tlie house on the hill while you remain 
heit3.” 

Cecil was going to i*emonstrate hotly, when the sharp sound 
of the postman’s knock sent lier flying through the house to 
tsike ti](3 letters from the servant in the halh 
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“ She came back with one only in her hand. ** For me, not 
you,” she said to Mr. Pieri'epoint, who met her half-way. “ Yes, 
, it is fi'om Papa ; but there Will be nothing 2>ai'ticulai' in it, for 
he will never suppose I know.” 

Read it at all events,” said Mr, Pierrepoint breathlessly. 

Cecil tore the envelope open and glanced quickly down the 
pages. At one point her countenance fell, and she uttered a 
little sound of vexation. 

‘‘ Well ? ” asked Mr. Pierrepoint 

*‘Oh, notliing,” answered Cecil, colouring deeply; then look- 
ing up aud observing an expression of anxious curiosity on her 
uncle’s face, she made a great effort and i d ied, “But I daresay 
you would like to read the last half page ; begin henj.” She 
held the letter towards her uncle and re-perused the lines with 
him, till some tears sLirting to her eyes made her father’s words 
illegible. 

“ I begin to wish I had let you come up to London a week or 
two ago,” the letter ran. “ I know how warm my Cecil’s heart 
is, and how she throws herself headlong into her friends’ 
concerns, making herself sometimes a little more busy in them 
than is quite wise or well for her own peace. I am afraid shti 
is placed in rather trying circumstances just now, which call for 
more circumspection than I can credit her with. Seriously, my 
darling, I am uneasy about you, and I wish with all my lieart I 
had not let you spend this long summer in Oldbury. I don’t 
like to think of your having been made the confidant in a love 
affair which is likely to have a very painful termination. Not 
knowing how far you are involved, I cannot give you all the 
advice I should like to give. I only venture to say, be cautious, 
or rather be obedient. You are under your uncle’s roof ; don’t 
say or do .anything of which you tliiiik be would disapprove ; 
and remember tliat this is too serious a matter for unautlioiized 
meddling.” There was a ])ostscript scribbled in a corner, which 
Cecil had overlooked at first. “ I oi)en my letter to say that on 
second thoughts I had rather you came home to me as soon as 
possible. I know Grandmamma does not like to be hurried 
into a journey, so I shall not expect to see yo\i till the end of 
the week. We must soon plunge into the business of prepara- 
tions for our voyage to China, and you will have more than 
enough to do and think of. Steenie will write to his father to- 
morrow, and so shall I. We are having a great deal of talk 
about the secretaryship and other things. When we have 
come to any conclusion, we will write.” 
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Mr. Pierrepoint was sui'prised to see a round blot fall on the 
paper as he finished reading, and looking up he spied another 
on its way down Cecirs cheek.” 

'*My dear,” he said, thought you would be glad of a 
summons to liondon. You wished you were there a few minutes 
ago.” 

Cecil dashed the moisture from her eyes. Of course it was 
not to be expected that any one should understand what great 
pain the least shade of blame from her father gave her, or how 
<ieeply she was troubled by the prospect of a difierence of 
opinion arising between herself and him. 

“ Grandmamma will take a week to make up her mind about 
going,” she said. It will be too late for me to do any good 
when I get there ! ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by doing any good,” Mr. 
PieiTcpoint observed stiffly. “ You always profess to have un- 
bounded confidence in your father’s goodness and wisdom, I 
should have thought you would not have presumed to seek to 
influence his judgment in any w-ay.” 

I am not to have the chance ; I am ordered to do nothing,” 
she said a little huskily, as she drew the letter from her uncle’s 
liands and cnished it down with an impatient gesture to the 
bottom of her pocket. She had never served any letter of her 
father’s so before. 

iVlr. Pievre^Kjint passed on to bis study, relieved of one-half 
of his load of apprehension, and Cecil flew upstaii’s to her 
grand mother’s room to irnpai’t tlie ni‘ws of tljeir summons to 
liOndon, ami atteinj)t to fu*g\ic her into an admission that she 
could jwssibly encounter a three-hours’ railway journey without 
having had an entire week t(» think about it beforehand. 

A lengt/licnod discussion of this question with Lady Selina 
tlid not tend to calm Cecil’s temper or raise her sjurits ; and 
when, a few liours lattT, slu^ ruslied across the road through a 
storm of rain to call on Miss Deny, she was so unlike her usual 
bright self that that lady could not refrain from exclaiming 
about her dejected looks the instant she entered the room. 

Cecil felt disgust<Hl with liei*self for lier w^ant of command of 
countenance, w hen, afU^r mysteriously closing the door behind 
her, ]Miss Beiry looked up into her face and began — 

** Ah, my dear, 1 see it is all true ! You have heard the 
temble new^s about the Rlakes as w=^ell as I. I thought I read 
it in your face as you w^re crossing the street, and now I am 
sure.” 
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“ What terrible news 1 ” said Cecil. “ Let me take oft my wet 
cloak and hat, dear Elderberry, and pray, pi*ay don't look so 
doleful You know I always tell you never to believe half or a 
quarter of what you hear in Oldbury.” 

But, my dear, I am afraid you do believe this report about 
the Blakea Oh, I have had such a dreadful afternoon ! When 
1 saw Miss Tomkinson coming up the street through the heavi- 
est of the thunder-shower, my heart misgave me; for you know 
people don’t come out in such a storm — at least not in Oldbury 
, — unless they have a great deal of veiy bad news to tell, I 
thought of all the accidents that might possibly have happened. 
Whether it was the powder-mills on the other side of the river 
that had been blown up and everybody killed ; or good Mrs. 
Adams taken in an apoplectic fit ; but nothing half so terrible as 
what I did hear came into my he^. I don’t think I have ever 
been quite so miserable in my life. Apart from my affection for 
the parties concenied, there is the sense of responsibility. 1 
shall feel all my life, and I am sure Mrs. Lutridge will always 
say, that it has been almost all my fault. I aiii afraid, in my 
agitation, that I said more about that part of the subject to Miss 
Tomkinson than was quite piiident.” 

About what part?” asked Cecil, fairly puzzled. 

** About all that went on in this room a few weeks ago which 
did not strike me so much at the time, because of my having 
you, my dear, so thoroughly fixed in my head for Stephen 
Pierrepoint. Now I will confess something to you that troubles 
me a good deal — something I said myself. They wei-e standing, 
your cousin Stej)hen and Elsie Blake, on the opposite side of the 
table there, talking together one evening, as I am sorry to say 
they were very much in the habit of doing, and I had just 
finished knitting a pair of socks, and was measuring the two to- 
gether to sec how they matched, and 1 said aloud, ‘ To be sure, 
what a handsome well fitted pair they were,’ and your cousin 
looked up at me in the comical w^ay he has, and said, ' Thank 
you, Elderberry ; you really think so, do you ? ’ My dear, do 
you know I believe now that he meant, not the socks, but him- 
self and Elsie, and it does give me such a pang to-day to think 
it was, perhaps, that foolish s]>eech of mine that put the whole 
thing into his head.” 

^^Miss Tomkinson has been talking scandal about my cousin 
and Elsie Blake, then ? ” said Cecil. ** She is tlie most arrant 
gossip in Oldbury. You may be sure she says a great deal 
more than she knows to be true.” 
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If I could but think so ; but it was not bo much about the 
young people she talked, though of coui*8e it is their engagement 
that makes the other revelation so terrible. It is this dreadful 
discoveiy that has come out about the Blakes she has been 
confiding to me. I can hardly put it into words ; but it seems 
tliat we have been deceived in them all along. They are not 
Blakes at all ; they have another name, of which ^ey have 
reason to be ashamed. Mr. and Mrs. Blake have a son still 
living of whom we have never heard ; he is Elsie’s father, and 
Miss Tomkinson says he is actually in prison now, convicted of 
a crime — Miss Tomkinson says pamcide; but I have been 
thankfully reflecting, since she left, it can’t be quite that, for old 
Mr. Blake is certainly alive. Still, I am afraid it may be some* 
thing neai'ly as bad, for Mrs. Lutridge has had several attacks 
of palpitation, and says that if murderers’ families are to be 
allowed to flock to Oldbury there will be no knowing when we 
are safe.” 

Where did all this cniel gossip sj)ringfrom?” said Cecil in 
despair. I hope, dear Miss Berry, you will do all you can to 
prevent its spreading in the town. Time or untrue, think how 
cruel it is towards the Blakes for their neighbours to be circu- 
lating tales against them while poor old Mrs. Blake is dying. 
What biminess is it of anybody’s in Oldbury 1 ” 

** My dear, the Blakes have been living in Oldbury sixteen 
years, and wc see them every Sunday at church. It is not to 
be ex])ected that we should not talk about them. It seems that 
Mrs. Lutridge has long had suspicions, and that they have been 
confirmed in an extraordinary manner through the instrument- 
ality of Dr. Tomkinson, who is now staying in the tovoi. He 
was called in to visit Mrs. Blake, and he recognized her and 
Miss Blake. He is doctor in one of the convict prisons, and he 
has actually seen them there — Mrs. Blake and Margaret in 
prison — ^witli his own eyes ! Oh, dear ! Miss Tomkinson 
thought it her duty to acquaint Mrs. Lutiidge with the cir- 
cumstance at once ; and yesteixlay, after having inquired and 
learned further particulars, she called on the Bodleys, and on 
several other families, and, my dear, I am afraid there is no use 
in hoping that the Oldbury people can be kept from talking 
about it, though every one seems to agree that no one but Mrs. 
Lutridge should venture to speak on the subject to poor Mr. 
Pierrei)oint. It is terrible for him. His son engaged to a 
murderer’s daughter 1 It is enough to bi'eak his heart — and all 
our hcni-ts ; and when I think that it was at my house it all 
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happened — I don’t, of course, mean the murder, but the en- 
gagement — do feel as if I should never be able to hold up my 
head again.” 

“ You think only of yourself and of my uncle ; you do not 
seem nearly as soiTy for Elsie Blake as I should have expected. 
I think you are very unfeeling, Elderberry,” cried Cecil, who 
was by this time w^orried into an aggressive s^to of temper that 
made it a relief to find fault with some one. 

This startling accusation drove Miss Beny to a fresh flood of 
tears ; and when Cecil, repentant, attempted to console her, she, 
too, broke down utterly, and gave way to such a despairing fit 
of weeping that Miss Berry became thoroughly alarmed on her 
account. 

Let me go !” Cecil said, when by a great effort she had suc- 
ceeded in calming herself. ‘‘No, I don’t want any sal-volatile 
or anything ! I am not ill, I am only silly. Please imderstand 
that I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for going on like tliis, 
and that you are not to think anything of it, or dmw conclu- 
sions. I will come again to-mon*ow and behave better. You 
see it has done raining, and nothing will really do me good now 
but the air.” 

The wet streets were very still and empty when Cecil came 
out into them, and instead of turning in at the Rectory gates 
she walked on at a brisk pace down the lower pait) of the town 
out on to the road, till she came to the bridge over the Idle. 
There was nobody on it this afteinoon. It was such a relief to 
her to be out of the house, and to feel the wind blowing freshly 
on her face, that she could not helj) lingering. She leant on the 
parapet of the bridge and looked down into the dark turbid 
water. 

It had ceased raining, but heavy storm-clouds were rising 
from the west, and spreading themselves over the sky. Fitful 
gusts of wind came every now and then, and raved in the tree- 
tops, and tossed withering leaves and dead branches down into 
the river. The gloom suited Cecil’s state of mind very well 
that afternoon. She let her thoughts glance back all thro\igh 
the weeks and days of the bright summer. What a time it had 
been ! and now it was over, and everything was changed. The 
wdnd seemed to take the last word from her Ups and moan it 
out over the whole country round ; the trees tossed their arms 
in despair when it was brought to them ; and the river made a 
long endless sigh of it as it ripjded away under her feet. 

She was almost frightened at the pain in her own heart. 
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Yes, it was tme what her father said. She had been uncon- 
sciously mixing herself up too intimately in the lives of those 
two, whose hearts after all were each other's and not hers ; and 
now the blow that struck them wounded her more deeply than 
any one would be able to understand. She hardly dared ask 
herself why she was so very unhappy, why life looked so differ- 
ent to her now from what it had done when she used to cross 
that bridge in gay talk with her cousin on soft bright mornings 
and evenings in the early summer-time. It would be a never- 
to-be-forgotten summer to her ; it left her very different from 
what it found her. Oh, how was it that she had allowed this 
deep disturbance to invade her soul ? 

It liad not all come with the knowledge of her cousin's and 
Elsie's trouble. She remembered that she had not been able to 
rejoice in their happiness as she had intended to do, and that 
thought gave her quite an unreasonably strong pang of remorae 
now. She covered her eyes with her hands for a minute or two 
— there was no one to see her — ^and breathed a silent fervent 
pi*ayer in her heart that she might be ])ermitted to do something 
for her two friends ; to work generously for them, and help 
them to bjD faithful to each other, and that she might live to see 
them crowned with happiness in the end, without one thought 
of self coming in then to cloud her joy in their prosperity. She 
felt a great deal calmer and braver when she turned to wjilk 
home again, and nianagexl to meet her uncle at dinner-time with 
a tolerably cheerful countenance. 
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When the next morning came, Mr. Pierrepoint rather repentctl 
having made a confidant of Cecil, for her extreme anxiety 
induced a vigilance on her jiart that was mthcr embarrassing t-o 
him. If she had been sympathizing fully with his wishes, it 
would have been all very well ; they could have watched the 
post, and wished the early hours of the day away together in 
comfort As it was, it irritated him to know that she was on 
the alei-t to hear everything that came to his knowledge, and to 
feel that, having already spoken so openly to her, he could 
hardly refuse to gratify the curiosity he had roused. 

He lieard with some im}>atience the dmwing-room door open 
softly, just as he was opening the door of the library that he 
might catch the first sound of the {K>stman'8 steps approaching ; 
and when the expected knock came, he found it would be most 
dignified to stand still within the library doorway, so little 
chance was there of his being beforehand with the light figure 
that flew down the stairs and laid hands on the letters before 
the postman had finished slipping them into the box. 

“ I know I ought not to have done it,” Cecil said apologetic- 
ally, as she handed him his letters in at the door; “but 1 
thought, there might be a little line for me from Papa or 
Steenie, and I was in such a hurry to get it. They are all for 
you to-day.” 

Mr. Pierrepoint’s habitual graciousness failed him just then. 
He took the letters in silence, and closed the study door in 
Cecil’s face. 

She was too unhappy to be angry. She walked up and down 
the hall, and sat on the stairs watching the study, in the hope 
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that her uncle would come out and speak to hhr, or at all eventa 
that she should read on his face the character of the news he had 
iweived. What a long, time he was studying the two thick 
iettera she had handed him in ! Cecil roamed about the house 
twisting and wringing her small hands with impatience. It was 
raining heavily again, soft, })ersistent, melancholy rain, and she 
could not refresh herself by running out into the garden. She 
wandered into the breakfast-room at last, and looked mechanic- 
ally out of the window. Presently a tall, imposing figure, 
cloaked, clogged, and umbrellaed, appeai’cd in the distance of the 
empty wet street. No mistaking Mrs. Lutridge, or hoping that 
it was not the Rectory she was bearing down upon. Cecil took 
her resolution at once. 

She walked straight to the library, entered without knocking, 
and closed the door behind her. Mr. Pierrepoint was seated at 
his desk, his head resting dejectedly on his hand, and several 
sheets of jjaper spread out before him. Cecil went up and put 
her liand on his shoulder. 

Please don’t be angry with me, XTncle,’^ she said : have 

not any right to ask ; but won’t you tell me what they say — 
what my father says at least 1” 

** Your father says just what I should have expected him to 
say,” Ml*. PieiTej>oint answered, rather sharply ; what any man 
of sense and experience must say. He knows the history of 
the Le Fevre family very well. He remembers the trial of 
this girl’s father, and the great public indignation roused against 
him at tlie time by the disclosures that came out. He con- 
siders that I liave every right to refuse my consent to my son’s 
marrying the daughter of such a man — that 1 ought indeed 
to set my face against it ; since Steenie is too young, and, 
at present, not in a state of mind to judge what is for his real 
go(xl. If I can prevent it, he must not be allowed to saciifice 
liimself.” 

Cecil’s eyes had become fixed, while her uncle was speaking, 
on an unopened letter, directed in Stt^phen’s handwriting, which 
lay on the desk, and she hardly heard the last sentence. 

“ Oh ! ” she could not lielp exclaiming, there is a letter ! 
Steenie has written to her.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pierrepoint discontentedly, “it seems that 
her aunt has entreated him not to attempt any communication 
with her os long as my consent to their engagement is withheld, 
an<l he actually wants me to take this letter to her myself, to 
secure her being allowed to receive and answer it.” 
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Then he does not mean quite to give her upt ” said Cecil 
eagerly. 

“ What he means just now will prove of veiy little oonse* 
quence in the end. He cannot many her at present, and it 
appears that her friends have sufficient principle not to allow 
her to enter into an engagement unsanctioned by me. What- 
ever promises for the future he may have made in that letter had 
much better have been left unwritten. Yes, you may I’ead 
what he says to me if you like ; he does not write in an undutiful 
s])irit, but it is an extremely distressing and perplexing letter 
to me.” 

Cecil took the closely written sheets from her nucleus hand, 
and read rapidly, for her eai-s told her that the threatened 
interruption was imminent now. As she devoured the pages 
her heart beat faster and faster, and tears kept rushing up and 
inconveniently blinding her eyes. She liked the letter, every 
word. It was Just what she would have expected Steenie to 
write, fi’om her inmost knowledge of him, and yet it moved her 
strangely, as earnest words will when they come from a person 
who usually shows the lighter part of his character only. 

In her breathless haste, it was rather the sense than the 
words slic gathered. Stephen did not make light of the objec- 
tions to his engagement which his father felt so strongly. He 
eveii said that if he had known all he now knew at the begin- 
ning of his attachment to Elsie, or even before he had spoken 
to her, he should have felt it his duty to keej) out of her way. 
It might possibly have been better for him if he had known 
earlier. He woxild not say that it was not a great misfortune 
to have given his heart to one whose life was shadowed with so 
terrible a calamity. But he had done it, and now he could only 
abide by the consequences of his own act. She was not guilty, 
though the consequences of guilt I'ested on her, and he loved 
lier well enough to wish to bear them with her. He did not 
ex[)ect his father to feel with him, or to give him credit for as 
much resolution and constancy as the course he had determined 
on called for. He did not venture to ask him to sanction either 
a marriage or an engagement between them at present, and he 
knew that Elsie's friends would not permit her to pledge herself 
to him without such sanction ; but he had written to tell her 
that he should consider himself bound to her as long as she was 
free, and that she might trust him to claim her again as soon as 
hf* was in a position to marry, if her feelings towards him did 
not change in the meantime. He had also, he said, offered to 
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remam in England, instead of going abroad, if she wished it. 
Having written this, and meaning to abide by her decision on 
that point, he thought it right tiiat his father should know 
what he h^ done ; and he believed that he would not blame 
him when he came to think it over, however strong his first dis- 
approval might be. There was more that Cecil could only glance 
at SometMng about Margaret Blake’s honourable scruples, 
and his fears lest she should prevent Elsie from writing her 
wishes freely to him, if his letter came to her in any other way 
than through his father’s hands ; and then came a very earnest 
appeal to his father to be kind to Elsie, and to spare Margaret’s 
pride as much as he could if he were admitted to an interview 
with them, when he called to deliver the letter. 

A peremptory tap at the study door came before Cecil’s eyes 
had quite travelled down to the end of the last page. She laid 
her band on the door to keep it shut while she restored the 
sheets to their envelope and laid the letter within Mr. PieiTe- 
point’s writing-desk. She could not bear the thought of Mrs. 
Lutridge’s eyes resting on it. 

** Uncle, I think he is right,” she said. “ I call it a noble 
letter. You will let Elsie have hers ? You will do what he 
asks ^ ” 

He is very inconsiderate towards me,” Mr. Pierrepoint said. 
“It is putting me in a most painful position. I had much 
rather not be brought into personal communicjition with these 
I^eople, and ray seeing thimi just now will occasion a gi*eat deal 
of gossip and misconception in the town.” 

There was an expression in Cecil’s eyes, still fixed on his face, 
that Mr. Pierrepoint did not at all like. A flash of indignation 
showing through their tcju's : “ U i)W can you think so much of 
how it afiects yourself? ” the eyes said. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was not accustoii»ed to have his self-regardful 
speeches received in that fashion ; to most of his friends, it was 
an acknowledged fact that there was nothing in the world of so 
much consequence as the maintenance of his influence in Oldbury. 
Cecil’s reproachful look touched him, but only enough to make 
him cross. 

“ I think,” he observed, “ that you had better stand out of 
the way, and allow the person who has been waiting some time 
at the door to come in. I really have not any more time to 
give up to you this morning. There are other things besides 
our own private concerns to be attended to.” 

Cecil escaj^ed the minute the door was opened to admit Mi'S. 
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Lutridge, and that lady hjorst <m, too full of what she had to 
say to notice Miss EusseVs hasty departure. 

The sympathy expressed in Mrs. Lutridge’s face was not 
altogether ungi*ateful to Mr. Pierrepoint, irritated as he was by 
Cecil’s unexpected opposition. She came in holding out botli 
hands for Mr. Pierrepoint to shake. 

‘‘ Dear friend,” she began, “ you see what a day it is, but I 
could not allow the rain to keep me away from you an hour 
longer. How my heart has been bleeding for you and for our 
dear Stephen during the last two days! All over the town 
there is nothing talked of but this dreadful disclosure about the 
Blakes, and the misery which your son’s unfortunate attachment 
to that poor girl must occasion you. Confirmation of Dr. Tom- 
kinson’s story appears to rise up on every side, and the whole 
place is in a most painful state of agitation. How does Stophen 
liear it 1 ” 

“ He is away in London at present,” said Mr. Pierrepoint ; 
“ let us put him out of the question altogether. Camiot you do 
anything to stop the reports you speak of 1 True or untrue, it 
is great cruelty to the Blakes that such rumours should be 
spread abroad just now, when they have already sulliciont 
trouble upon them.” 

“ My dear friend, I feel for the Blakes as deeply as you do, but 
when I consider the peril to which our dear families have been 
exposed, I cannot but rejoice that we have been undeceived in 
time. I shudder to think what might have happened. I have 
had fears — I don’t mind confessing it to you now — serious fears 
on my dear Richard’s account; and in looking back I remember 
a jxsriod when you yourself were drawn into a degree of in- 
timacy, which might have led perhaps I am going too far 

in asking you to imagine what the result at that time might 
possibly have been,” 

Mr. Pierrepoint made a hasty movement in his chair and 
muttered some incoherent negatives, which Mrs. Lutridge in- 
terpreted into a refusal even to imagine the result she hinted 
at; and warned from this old subject of speculation, she reverted 
to the state of public opinion in Oldbury respecting the Blakes, 
upon which she had called to deliberate. 

Mr. Pierrepoint interrupted her now and then to put in a 
word or two of excuse for the conduct of the Blake family in 
concealing their antecedents from their Oldbury neighbours, or 
to recall to her recollection the various attempts to induce them 
to take part in the society of the place, w’hich they had strenu- 
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ously resisted when they first cain^ to the town. ^ Yet even 
while he was defending them from unjust blame, his vexation 
and dismay grew stronger and stronger. It was an intense 
annoyance to him to hear his son’s name mixed up in the flood 
of exaggerated talk and gossip which Mrs. Lutridge poured into 
his ear. He glanced at the letter on his desk, and disliked the 
thought of the task Steenie had imposed on him more than ever. 
At last Mrs. Lutridge rose to go ; and just as she was shaking 
hands, her eyes fell on the letter addressed to Miss Elsie Blake, 
in Stephen’s handwriting, which lay on the desk. Her eyebrows 
and eyelids elevated themselves to theii* utmost capacity. 

“ Oh ! ” she exclaimed (for there was no impertinence to 
which intense curiosity, mingled with spite, could not tempt 
her). So he does correspond with the young lady ! I am 
soiTy for that. I was in hopes, from what you said, that things 
had not gone quite so far. I do feel for you, it is a most disas- 
trous business indeed.” 

“No, no; there is no corresjjondence,” said Mr. Pierrepoint 
hastily, “ and I hope you will contradict any gossip of that kind 
you may hear as decidedly as possible. I do not deny that 
there has been a cei^tain degree of attachment, such as will arise 
when young people are thrown together ; but I must do Miss 
Blake the justice to say that she is far too upright a person to 
sanction anything between her niece and my son of which I 
disapprove. Stephen is most probably going abroad with his 
uncle shortly, and this is a farewell letter which he has requested 
me to convey,” 

“Indeed! and you will actually see her? What a painful 
task for you, my dear friend ; and how liable to be misconstrued. 
Do you think that you are the best person, to do it ? Is it not 
exposing youi’self to unnecessary agitation and persuasion? 
Could I not spare you the i)ainful scene by undertaking the 
delivery of this letter myself? I shall j)ass the house on my 
way home, and I was thinking of calling and insisting on an 
interview with some member of the family, that I might give 
them a friendly word of warning about what is now being said 
against them in the town, and counsel them as to what their 
conduct ought to be in the present painful crisis of their afiairs. 
I should have no objection to see the young lady too ; I would 
make a point of it. I woiild speak to her just as I should do if 
my own pi’ecious only son’s interests were concorned — afiec- 
tionately and faithfully, as I hardly think it would be possible 
for you to speak. Shall it not be as I say ? ” 
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Mr. Fierrepoint did not answer immediately, and Mra. 
Lutridge stretched her hand over his shoulder, and lifted the 
letter from the desk. 

Yes,” she said, ** you feel with me that this is best, and I 
need not say how thankful I am of an opportunity of sparing 
you. It will not be the first time that I have taken on my- 
self to act as a mother might do in what concerns our dear 
Stephen.” 

Mr. Fierrepoint stood -irresolute, with his eyes fixed on the 
letter, silently watching it on its way to the leather reticule, 
already stuffed with pai)ers, in w-hich Mrs. Lutridge was pre- 
pared to engulf it. Just as the steel mouth o[>ened to snap it 
up, he put out his hand to stoj> it. Mrs. Lutridge dropped the 
letter in, and brought the steel lips together with a sounding 
snap. 

“ Yes, my acting for you in this matter will save a great deal 
of publicity and scandal. You would probably not have been 
received the first time you called — ^yon would have bad to mak<.> 
repeated visits ; and it is not as if you were in the habit of 
going to the bouse. It is years since you have been within 
their doors. They have actually sent for the clergyman of the 
district church to administer the Sacrament to Mrs. Blake since 
she has been ill. What stronger proof of a guilty conscience 
towards you could they have given ? ” 

“ No, no, not that ; their conduct towards me is entirely 
blameless,” said Mr. Fierrepoint quickly. “But it is true 
enough that circumstances have occurred which may well mak«* 
Miss Blake prefer to receive this communication from you 
rather than from me. I may trust you to make lier understand 
that the letter* is sent with my knowledge and consent, and to 
let her know- tliat I do not blame her or her niece in the smallest 
degree for anything that has passed.” 

“ You may depend on me to act with true kindness and dis- 
cretion. I am not one of those selfish people who, from a 
cowardly fear of taking responsibility on themselves, refrain 
from acting in their neighbours’ concerns when they can be of 
service. I wonder what state Oldbury would be in if I were 1 ” 

Mr. Fierrepoint did not seem disposed to enter into that 
question just then. He shook hands almost in silence, and in 
another moment Mrs. Lutridge found herself outside the house, 
with her umbrella and her cloak and the soaking rain. She did 
not immediately turn her face homewaids; the rain did not 
daunt her. She preferred a very rainy day for calling on her 
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friends. She liked coming into their houses with damp face 
and hair, and dispersing the drippings of her cloak and umbrella 
over their sanded floors or neat carpets. It carried an impres- 
sion of self-devotion to their minds, which must, Mrs. Lutiidge 
considered, greatly add to the ediflcation of her visits. 

She was far too wet and uncomfortable looking to-day to 
think of going home quietly; and there were the Miss Tom- 
kinsons at the other end of the town, who would be quite 
as grateful to her for coming to them through the rain, and 
giving them the earliest information of her interview with Mr. 
Pierrepoint, as her self-love demanded. 

Perhaps she might even tell them about Stephen’s letter, and 
edify them with a foretaste of the adyice she meant to season it 
with when she gave it to Elsie^ — shrinking, timid, dove-eyed 
Elsie, whom it would no doubt be well to warn against attempt- 
ing fresh conquests, now that her first prize was slipping away 
from her. Mrs. Lutridge thought out some very judicious and 
vigorous sentences as she trudged resolutely along. 

There was a narrow little street running by the rivernside, 
the opening of which had to be i)assed before you came to the 
bridge, beyond which the Tomkinsons’ house was situated. 
Some of the poorest peo})le in Oldbury lived there, and among 
the wretchedest of their houses Margaret Blake might be some- 
times seen coming in and out. They were the only houses she 
had ever entered in Oldbury but her own. She chanced to be 
just returning from one of these visits of mercy when Mrs. 
Lutridge reached the corner of the street. That vigilant lady’s 
eye fell upon her while she was still distant some paces, and 
scanned her curiously as she api)roached. The hood of her grey 
cloak was drawn OA"cr her bonnet, and the struggle with the 
wind and rain had given a tenq>orary animation and colour to 
her face, winch brought back to it, for tlie moment, a good deal 
of the peculiar proud beauty of which Mrs. Lutridge had hated 
the sight when it had fiiTit stjiHled Oldbuiy, and been a topic of 
remark to everybody. What a firm light step she had ! She 
was holding her head higher than usual, as if some proud or 
defiant thought was in her mind. Mrs. Lutridge looked at her 
with amazement. Was tliis the way in which she, who was 
cremating so much disturbance in the place, bore the disafieetion 
of all her neighbours ] Such an unbecoming spirit deserved to 
be taken down and humbled. 

Margaret had in fact undergone a great deal of agitation that 
monung. In the course of her visits she had become aware of 
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the suspicion and ilhv/ill that was being excited in the town 
against herself and her family, and Mrs. Lutridge’s name had 
been mentioned to her as the author of reports which she feared 
would sooner or later drive them away from Oldbury. 

Her heart was very full of indignation against the peraon 
who had wantonly brought this new calamity upon them, and 
she was in no mood for amicable conversation when she 
perceived that Mrs. Liitridge was lingering for the purpose of 
intercepting her at the corner of Uie road. 

She attempted to sli]) past with a haughty bend of the head, 
but Mrs. Lutridge stood full in the path and laid a hand on her 
arm. 

“ Miss Blake, excuse iny stoj)ping you, but T have a question 
of importance to ask. . Ai'e you aware that I have myself called 
four times at your house within the last two days, and been 
rudely denied admittance, though T sent in an express message 
that I was anxious to speak jirivately with you.*^ 

‘‘I did not know tliat you had given yourself that trouble 
so often,” said Margaret quietly. “ Oui* 8er\'ant has orders to 
explain that we do not receive visitors. If slie did not make 
the message clear to you, I am soi-ry.” 

But, Miss Blakc', surely tliei’o are exceptional circumstances. 
I do not look on mysedf altogether in the light of an ordinary 
visitor, I called ye.sterday, and I propose to come to your 
liouse again to-day, to speak to you in a friendly sj>irit on 
matters which deeply concern youi'self and your family ; and I 
must say that I consider that 1 deserve more courteous treat- 
ment than to have tlie door closed in my face.” 

I will not keej) you stouling longer in the rain, as it is 
quite useless for us to discu.ss the question,” Margaret inter- 
rupted, with anotJjer haughty bow and an attempt to move 
forward, which M rs. J^utridge circumvented by tightening her 
grasp on tlu^ arm she hold. 

“ But, Miss 331ake, a moment’s patience. T really must 
insist on your hearing me. I have a very special occasion 
to see your niecti. I am entrusted wdth a communication 
to her from Mr. Pierrepoint, whose house I have just left, and 
who is, as you will easily imagine, much concerned at ceidiain 
events that have recently transjrired. I have promised to 
deliver it to her myself, and I cannot suppose that you will 
have any objection to her seeing me. I shall call about an 
hour hence, and I trust that by that time you will have given 
your servant oi'ders to admit me, and that I shall not again 
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have the annoyance of being turned away from your door — 
a thing, Miss Blake, to which, I can assure you, I am wholly 
unacciLstotned in Oldbury.” 

Margaret’s large eyes flashed. I advise you not to trouble 
yourself to call,” she said. “ You will certainly not be 
admitted. I deny your right to Bi)eak to me on mattei-s which 
concern myself or my family. I cannot prevent your saying 
what you pletise of us out of our house, but j’ou certainly shall 
not speak to any one within it. I shall carefully guard my 
nicco from receiving any communication from any one through 
you. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Lutridge’s detained hand was paralysed by absolute 
amazement that any one should have the audacity to speak t(^ 
Jier in such a tone, and to look at her with such haughty eyes. 
Margaret shook her off unceremoniously, and proceeded on her 
way up the hill. Mrs. Luti idge stared after her for quite a 
minute before she could ))olicve that she was actually gone and 
did not moan t<<coine btick io apologize, and then she turned 
round and continiKM.! her walk towmds the bridge in a very 
bewildered state of mind. Never had she been so addressed 
since the day when she married Mr. Lutridge, and became, in 
virtue of his wealth and her own determination, the leading 
lady in Oldbury. Could it really be Oldbury wherr 
such an insult had been offered to her 1 She began to wisli 
heartily that she had not so eagerly undertaken the delivery of 
this letter. She did not like the thought of exposing herself te 
Margaret’s rudeness again ; and yet it would be very disagree* 
able, after all she liad said, to return it to Mr. Pierrepoint, and 
confess her failure. Jiy tlui time she had reached the bridge 
she was in such a broaihless state of agitation that she was 
obliged to pausti for a moment, and Jean against the para])et to 
recover herself. She slip]>ed her hand into her reticule, and took 
out Stenie’s letter. She dislibt^d the look of it now a,s much 
as Mr. Pierre] )oiut lia<l clone ; and then, after all, who could 
say what was in itl She ])ut down her umbrella — it was 
hardly raining at all now — and held up the letter against the 
light. The envelope was large and thin, and the writing 
distinct, and her eye deciphered a sentence or two that made it 
seem by no means the si)rt of Cirewell letter Mi*. Pierrcix)mt 
had implied it was. What a shame if the Blakes and his son 
were deceiving him ! 

He was not a very strong-minded man, and Mrs. Lutridge 
had knovrn him give w’^ay before in matters where his son was 
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concerned, and act against her most strenuous advice. Supjiose 
it should be so again. If the Blakes should triumph after all, 
and Elsie reign at the Rectory, in the position about which 
Mrs. Lutridgo had at one time or another woven so many visions ! 
Oldbury would not be tolerable as a residence if such an event 
as that came to pass ; and yet it might hapjxm if the letter s1j(' 
held reached Elsie Blake unaccompanied with any advice from 
her. It would he n thousand times better for every oin* 
concerned if she never got it — a gi‘oat deal more what Mr. 
Pierrepoint really wished. Half unconsciously, as this thought 
passed through her mind, her iingt'rs I’claxed their hold on the 
envelope ; an opportune little gust of wind came. It was all 
done in a moment. There was a white square of paper flutttu’ing 
over and over in the aii* far below the reach of her outstretched 
hand, wdiich made a desperate clutch to regain it. A wliiie spot 
on the water beneath, lessening, lessoning, lessening, as it rose 
and fell on successive ’waveh^ts, till Mrs. Lutridge’s straining 
eyes could discern it no long(a', and then no trac(^ of what had 
happened anywhere — nothing io he seen hy staring down over 
so intently at the gurgling, liurrying river, whicli was not at 
all Ukely to bring hack any thing that laid Ixxn once entrusted 
to its keeping ! A large* drop of rain falling plutnji on Mrs. 
Lutridge’s nose I’oiiscd Ikt from Inn* stupitied gaze at last. She 
slowly put up her umhndla, an<l I'esumed her walk. 

*^It was an accident,” she said to lierself ; ‘Mnit oven if 
it had not been, I should consider that, under the circumstances, 
and after the manner in wliich Miss Blake treated me, I 
was quite justified in taking nj»on myself to act for the h(‘.st. 
Oh no, I don’t feel the h^ast uiu^asy. I am quite satisfied that 
it is the best thing for all pai-th s that could have liappeiicd.” 

A long course of acting for the best in other people’s concerns 
had brought Mrs. LutrMge’s con.scient'e into a very quiescent 
state, 3"et she dirl fial some unaccustomed prickings when 
in the coui'se of tlio" afternoon slit' sat dowui to wj ite tliti I'esult 
of her missimi to Mr. Pierrt'point. She had so much comfort- 
able obtuseness and self-siiflici(*ncy iliat it did not often, hfqiperi 
to her to find it diilieult to render to others such an account of 
her doings as ministei'ed to her own cc)m[>lacoiicy. To-day she 
w:t.s Rurj>rised to discover that she could not put the story 
of the letter into any words tliat she liked to iinfigine Mr. Pierre- 
point reading. After several attemjits, she contented herself 
with scribbling a few hasty lines : — 

“ I saw Miss Blake to-day, aft<u’ I left you. I will tell you 
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all particulars when we meet, if you like to hear them ; but if 
you should prefer not to recur to so painful a subject, I think 
you may rest in the assurance that I have done the best I could 
for all parties, and that you have been spared what would 
certainly have been an embarrassing interview.” 

Mr. Pieirepoint received the note when he returned fi*om a 
round of parochial visiting late in the afternoon. Cecil watched 
liim go out and come in ; but in com])unction for her over- 
boldness in the morning, she did not venture to ask any ques- 
tions. He looked very miserable and woiried, and ate nothing at 
dinner. Cecil guessed that this afternoon had been a trying 
one, and wslh very sorry for him, though she felt too much in 
disgmee to venture on any attempt to cheer him. They hardly 
spoke all the evening. It was not till, qiiite late, long after 
TiOtly S(;lina ha<l retired to her room, that Cecil stole back 
to the library for her wnting-desk, and then took courage 
to linger an instant by her iincle's chair, and say softly — 

** She has had the letter, has she not ? ” 

*‘Yes,” Mr. Pierreq^oint answered shoi*tly ; “and if you are 
going to write to St<?enie you may tell him so. 1 don’t feel 
cKjual to writing to-night.” 

Cecil’s letter to Steenie took sonje time to compose. Sho 
had been in the constant habit of eorresi^onding with him, and 
had never had any difficulty when ho was away before in filling 
sheet after slitH't with merry de.scriptions of home doings. To 
write on a gi-a ve subject was a different thing ; and sJie felt 
<lepressed by the thouglit that, in spite of all her persistence, 
she had not been able to leam anything that he would care to 
know, that would make h(T poor little letter of consequence to 
him. 

“ I am in a liorrible state of di.sgust with myself,” she wrote 
at last. “ 1 worried my uncle with my anxiety this morning, 
and took such liberties fliat I have almost made him hate me, 
and yet I have learned nothing of what you will most care to 
1)6 told. I am afraid I must confess that your father looks 
very, very unhaj)py, and that I don’t in the least know how to 
comfort him. 1 wish I had more sense. I almost forced him 
to show mo the letters this morning, and now I think I did 
very wrong, and shame for my bad mannoi’s has kept me silent 
to-night. I siiw him go out and come in, and I know he took 
the letter to her as you asked, but I have not dared to ask a 
single question about how she received it. How angry you will 
be with me. 
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** But I think you would have been as silent yourself if you 
had seen his worried face to-night. He just told me she had 
the letter, and that was all he said. Do you know, I tliink 
that, considering how unhappy he is, it was very good of him to 
let her have it at once, and that we must not quarrel with him 
for not talking about it ? The letter must have comforted her ; 
I try to satisfy myself with that thought. Miss Berry called 
at the house late this afternoon, and heard that Mrs. Blake had 
suddenly become much woi*se, and is not expected to li^•e many 
days. She thought she got a glimpse of Elsie’s head at the 
window of one of the uj>per rooms. That is all I can tell you ; 
and now I must go to bed. I hope, meagre as this is, that you 
will like it a little better than getting no letter at all. Your 
father says he cannot write just yet.” 

Mrs. Lutridge took a very severe cold in consequence of her 
wet walk on the day of her interview with Mr. Pierrepoint, 
and suffered from its effects more severely than was usual with 
her. For some days she was restless and feverish, and could 
not with all her efforts banish the thoughts of that walk through 
the rain from hei* mind. Whenever she closed her eyes the 
wavelets of the Idle whirled and swam before them, and in her 
dreams she was always bending frantitjally over the pampet of 
the bridge to catch something thait floated out of licr grasp. 
She grew seriously alarmed about her own state of health. It 
was clear,” she obseiwed to Mr. Lutridge, “ that at length her 
constant exertions for the welfare of her neighbours and the 
good of Oldbury were beginning to tell upon her.” Dr. 
Tomkinsou, who was called in, pi-escribed change of scene and 
complete relaxation from all lier ordinary occupations ; and, to 
the intense joy of all her daughters, Mrs. Lutridge consented to 
believe that it would be possible for her to leave Oldbury to 
take care of itself for a while. A visit to Boulogne, which they 
had long been stniggling to obbiin, was decided on all in a 
hurry ; and on the veiy next Sunday the National School 
children exchanged congi-atulatory glances with each other as 
they pointed to the Lutridges’ great red-lined pew with nothing 
more formidable than Mr. Lutridge’s meek bald head showing 
over its side. 
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TUE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OP DEATH. 

The first days and weelcs that pass after the advent of a great 
affliction arc not by any means those of severest siificring. 
While grief is allowed to roiaiii undivided sway over the heart, 
while the head is bowed low for all tlie waves of woo to pass 
over it, there is a scaiso of rest in utku* self-abaiidoninent which, 
in an after-time, when tlio strugL;lo to stand up under the bitter 
waters lias begun, we look back ujion with envy of ourselves 
lor having felt. It is a kind of death that has come into our 
hearts. For a littli^ wliile all our faculties lie benumbed and 
stilled ; what we dread is tlie awakejiiiig. We know the [>ain 
that is coming, lint we don't fei.*l it just at first. Wo keej) it 
outside of us a little time, holding it mentally at amis' length 
while we look in its terrible face, and Icani its likeness. “ Oh,'' 
we groan, “if avo couhl t‘scape having to stand up and fight it ; 
if tlie chill of the first toucli would but strike deep enough and 
end all for us ; if we need never drag the bleeding life up from 
the ground again and know the full torture of the wounds that 
have hsii’dly begun to ache yt t. From tins dumb skige of 
grief to the first: faint ghiw t)f victory and luialiiig there is a 
weary, weary roa<l, a valley of the shudovv of death, which every 
one who enters in has to traverse! alone. 

Margaret understood this ; she wiis very patient with Elsie 
in the first days of bywildenul misery that followed Stephen’s 
departure from Oldlniry. Slu* did not make any useless 
attempts to comfort her or reason with her, or urge the duty of 
resignation upon Ina*. The time for these would come, but it 
was not yet. IClsie was thankful to be let alone. It was not 
her lover only she* had lost, it was her whole life — all her 
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dreams in the past, all her hopes and thoughts of herself in 
future — ^that had been shattered by a single blow. 

It was long, very long, before any cohei ence of thought came. 
Her recollection of the interview in the library was full of 
vague horror. She was like a pei-son in a nightmare dream ; 
wandering among unsightly heaps of ruins, and turning 
shudderingly away from one dismal sight after another only to 
meet the same ghastly desolation everywhere. The mei'e sound 
of Margaret’s voice at times made Jier feel sick with pain. 
Let her be speaking of what she would, the low, quiet tones 
always seemed to Elsie to have in them the temble words that 
had destroyed all her happuiess and killed her very self — as she 
believed then. 

The one thing that saved her from sinking under her grief, 
was tluj necessity for exei'tion Avhich her grandmother’s inci’eas- 
ing illness laid upon her. 

‘•Miss Elsie, you must not let yourself be ill,” Crawford 
urged continually. “ Think of her who has been good to you 
ever since you were born, and don't give her the jMiin of missing 
you just the last days, when you can comfort her by looking as 
usual. You can look as you like when she is gone.” 

The motive for solf-rostraint was the strongest that could 
liavo been put before Elsie. She did her best, and was benefited 
))y having to turn her thoughts from herself. She w^eiit in and 
out of her grandmother’s room, and sat long hours by her bed- 
side, and never omitted any of the services she had been 
accustomed to perform for her ; but all her eflbrts could not 
conceal the change that had come over her from the fond old 
eyes that never, while there was consciousness in them, ceased 
to study her face. 

The wistful question in her grandmother’s eyes, which her 
lips could not frame, went dowm into Elsie’s heart, and gave 
her the relief of a change of pain. That mute expression of 
sympathy was the only one she could havcj borne to I’eceive 
just then. 

One day when she was off her guard, lielieving her grand- 
mother to be asleep, and had tlii’ow'ii herself down on the 
ground in a paroxysm of mental anguish such as makes the 
body instinctively seek the lowest i>osition as the fittest to be 
in, she was startled by hearing Mrs. Blake call her name in a 
distincter tone than she had uttered for many days. 

“ Elsie, darling, come to me.” 

The stricken figure struggled to raise itself in the bed, and 
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tlie withered arms to stretch themselves out to her in the old 
protecting motherly way. Elsie rose with a <37^, and threw 
herself on the bed by her grandmother’s side. 

‘‘ What can I do t Help me,” she sobbed. The dead sullen 
weight of pain was lifted from her heart. She felt as if an iron 
band that had held her thoughts imprisoned, and prevented her 
seeking Divine or human aid, had been struck away, and she 
was free to indulge the natural yearning for sympathy and 
comfort once more. 

** What shall I do 1 How can I ever bear my life ? Tell 
me,” she repeated, propping her head on her elbow, and gazing 
at Mrs. Blake’s ffice as if her only hoj)e depended on her being 
able to speak again. 

There was a painful effort, and then the trembling lips 
formed another distinct woid. Pray,” Mrs. Blake at last 
said, ^‘pray.** 

Elsie laid her head back on the pillow again, and strove hard 
to subdue her sobs and moans into quietness. A sense of peace 
and rest and withdrawal out of herself cTei>t over her as she lay 
by her grandmother’s side. Mrs. Blake’s lips continued to 
murmur indistinct sounds, and Elsie’s ear was so near them 
that she could, by catching a clearly uttered word here and 
theie, make out the sentence she was repeating over and over 
to herself. 

“ Oh, how many and great troubles and sorrows hast Thou 
showed me ! and yet ” 

Memory apparently did not sup]»ly the succeeding verses of 
the psalm from which she was quoting, for she always paused 
at the same word ; but her eyes said the rest. They were 
fixed and raised, seeing something, Elsies ][)erceived plainly 
enough, other than what she saw — something that lay beyond 
the many and gi’eat troubles, the near perception of which 
dwarfed them all now into matters of simple, wondering, 
childish inquiry. “ ‘ How many and great troubles hast Thou 
showed iiKs’ Thou whom I perceive to have been behind them 
all, com^^ai-ed to whom sori-ows and joys are alike vain, 
transitory shows ! ” 

An awful but sustaining sense of the reality and nearness of 
the unseen came into Elsie’s lieart as she watched her grand- 
mother’s face. 

“You will go, and I shall be left to bear alone,” she was 
tempted to murmur ; but, with her hefwl resting against her 
grandmother’s pale cheek and her arms roimd her, she could 
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not feel the difference between the beginning and the end so 
very great, or count the life that lay between of so much 
importance as it had seemed a few hours before. She awoke 
out of the deadness and hardness of despairing sorrow and 
began the battle of life again. 

Mrs. Blake never spok^e distinctly again after that day; but 
she watched Elsie with pitying, wistful eyes to the very end, 
and Elsie knew that her last thoughts and last murmured 
prayers were for her. It was a gradual, silent, breathless creej> 
ing of death into the still, shut-up house. As the days passed, 
Elsie could not help feeling that to others as well as hersolf 
this was an exceptional interval of time, not to be taken into 
acGount in judging of theii' doings. Tilings could not go on 
like this for ever ; air and sunshine and news from the outer 
world must come at hist. They were not all dead and for- 
gotten; peojde’s recollection of them could not be altogether 
blotted out ; a return to their every-day course of life must 
inevitably come, and names never pronounced now would be 
heard again in her ears. Her first efiort after resignation, 
which gave renewed life to her heart, was succeeded by a little 
feeble upspringing of hoi-ic. Pain and struggle came with it, 
but it was healtliier than despair. SJie was seized with a vehe- 
ment longing to go out of the house and see fresh faces, and 
hear — ^yes, that was it — just hear Stejihen Pierrepoint^s name 
mentioned, and listen while people spoke of him as if he were 
alive and real. The way in which he had slipped from her in 
the darkness of her swoon had left a very painful impi-ession on 
her mind. Nothing, she thought, would bridge over the horror 
so well as hearing commonplace talk about him from jjeoplc 
who knew nothing of her misery. She wanted to have her old 
impression of him restored ; when she could recall his face as 
she had always seen it but that once, gay, courageous, happy, 
with love in his eyes when he looked at her ; a sensation of 
warmth came back to her lieart. She could not then believe 
that he would turn away from her, and leave her to suffer 
alone. He loved her ; and whaif did love mean but faithfullest 
sharing together of sorrow, and joy, and pain, till life ended. 
She sti-ove to think this, but she could never keep the happy 
recollection for long together ; a vision of his face as she had 
last seen it, when he stood listening to Margaret in the library, 
always came and blotted out the other brighter picture. What 
was there in his eyes when he had looked up at last 1 What sort 
of resolution was it that had made his lips pale, and contracted 
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ills bi*ows witli pain? Elsie used to sit for hours by her 
grandmother’s bed-side in a sort of trance, staring into the dim 
comers of the darkened room, and trying to bring Ijack that 
face before her eyes and read it. 

When Margaret came behind her, as she often did, and put 
her arm round her neck and recalled her to the duties of the 
sick-room by some little word, the effort to pluck her thoughts 
back, and understand what was going on round her, gave her a 
sensation of positive physical pain. Tliere lay the still form 
on the bed, wJutg life was slowly, surely, noiselessly ebbing 
into eternity, and she bad been letting her heart grow hot and 
i*estloss with selfish anxieties and cares. 

“ My 2)oor child,” Margai*et said one evening, when, during 
the day, Elsie’s restlessness bad taken the form of constant 
[mcings backwrirds and forwards, and startings at every foot- 
fall on th(3 gravelled walk outside the house — My poor 
diuding, the one thing I liave di t^adedfor you is uncerhiinty, heart- 
sick, waiting for what will never come. You may not think so 
now ; but, imieed, long-con tliiuod anxiety is the worst pain of 
all. I have tried to save you from it, though, perhaps, you 
will quan*el with wluit I have done. It is not his fault that 
he does not come or write to you. I made him promise not to 
attemj)t to draw you into an un sanctioned engagement, I 
stijmlated that he should tell his father all, and do nothing 
against his wishes. It was my duty to require this. We must 
not forget our self-respect, Elsie, We must not spread evil; I 
have always striven earnestly not to do that. We must be 
careful not to thrust our burdens on those who are not called 
to bear them, who can stand aloof if they 2)lea8e.” 

“ But he can’t stand aloof, he loves me ! ” siiid Elsie ; “ I 
thought so at huist, 1 thought so.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret gi-avely ; *‘but, my poor child, you have 
still to learn that love does not mean the same to every one. 
There are many other considerations that weigh with men 
besides love. In such a case as this no one could blame him 
for giving you up.” 

And then ]Margaret, taking Elsie’s hand and holding it 
firmly, as one who liolds a patient’s hand while a jminful operar 
tion is endured, began for the firet time to speak to her of her 
father ; a few little, low-spoken words, with many 2)auses 
between. She talked first of his boyhood, when she had been 
the petted baby-sister, and he the admired, pi’otecting elder 
bi*oth6r. She told how his mother had doted on him ; how she 
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used to miss him when he went away to school and college ; 
and how his return had always been tlie signal for festivity and 
lejoicing in their quiet studious household. Tlien a little later, 
after his marriage, how they had wondered and sometimes 
trembled a little at his sudden worldly pros|)enty. How 
l umours of the splendid gay life he and his beautiful Avife were 
leading reached them in their comparative obscurity. And 
then Margaret paused for a long time, and, when she spoke 
again, took up her history at a different point. She described 
the long years of degradation and punishment, comprising 
nearly all Elsies life, which he had worn through; told 
how terrible his remorse had been 5 what an old, Aveariod-oiit, 
feeble man he was now , how all through his worst times of 
suffering the thought of seeing his child again, and winning her 
love before she should have, heard anything to turn her heart 
from him, had been his one stronghold of comfort. Margaret 
said she had never felt it right that Elsie should be kept in 
iguoi'ance of her father’s history. She had wished to prejjnrt? 
her from the first for the life of self-renunciation whieli (accord- 
ing to her views) her fathers crimes entailed on her; but there 
had been a promise nijule Avliich her grandfather ami grand 
mother felt bound to keep, and she had been obliged to acquiesce 
against her judgment. 

Elsie sat low on the ground while Margaret talked, trying 
hard to sup[)ress the shudderings that would come over her at 
some of the words that lell so familiarly fi*om Margaret’s lips ; 
endeavouiing to force? lier thoughts to take in the image? of that 
miserable sin-staiii(3d man, who was the reality that lay behind 
the bright dream of an ideal father slie had so often ])leasod 
herself with ciilliiig up; praying earnestly, in the pauses of 
Margaret’s sj)eecli, fin* strength to overcome the horror of him 
— the bitter, hard resentuiont against him as the' destroyer of all 
her happiness in life, Avliicdi tlireatcnod to surge? up in her heart 
and drown the pity Margaret’s words were meant to excite. 

“ He is your fatlicr, and you arc the only person in the w^orld 
wdio can comfort him,” Margaret said. He can never see his 
father or mother, or me, without i*ememberiiig what we have 
suffered through liim. We only biing him pain. But he 
hopes to come before you as one i*estored from the dead, and to 
begin a new life with you, unembitttired by son-owful memories. 
Dearest, I must say this to you, don’t let your own loss and 
pain shut your heart against him. I know what the struggle 
will be. Have I not struggled and failed often, and learned at 
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last that victory can only be gaiued in the strength of Him who 
knew how to suffer for all, and yet love all ? Is it not some- 
thing to have to struggle that we may enter into His Spirit^ 
and Jive in the shadow of His cross ? ” 

Elsie looked up suddenly into Margaret’s face. It had not 
the still, passionless look it usually wore ; there was a high 
heroic expression, almost a halo of glory resting on it. Yet it 
did not look beautiful to Elsie at that moment. She turned 
away her hfmd with a j)etiilant movement of pain. The stmin 
was too high for her just then. Slie looked back on Margaret’s 
life, and thought of all the yeai^ of it she could remember — the 
silent, joyless years that had slip|>ed on and worn and moulded 
her face to the look it wore now. Oh, what a hard won victory ! 
Her soul sickened and died within her at the prospect of having 
to tread such a dreaiy I'otind to gain an end so far, so very far, 
lieyond her pr^?sent coraj)rchension. 

“ But it is dreadful,” she said, “ to tliink of so many peojde 
suffering all through tlu'ir lives for one other person s sin. It 
seems hard that so nuuiy should be dragged into the punishment 
who luul no shai'e in the sin,” 

‘‘Hard, and yet hopeful, I think,” said Margaret, “if we can 
only learn to look u{»on our losses and giiofs as e\'idence of our 
communion in tlui -work of the Great A toner. But I will not 
say nioit) to you now, dearest, for it will not help you yet ; 
sustai fling thoughts will come to you, as they have come to me.” 
And Margaret stooped down and kissed Elsie’s forehead softly, 
and they kept the rest of their long night-watch together in 
silence. 
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Early in the movning of the next day, the moment they had 
been so long dreading came. Mrs. Blake bretithod her last 
breath tramfuilly, and there was an end of all their loving 
tendance and anxiety for her. The change seemed so slight at 
first, that it was difticult to realize what had ha]>i>ened. The 
full undei*staii(ling of thcdr loss came with the painful sense of 
leisure that fell on them when the beloved face was finally 
hidden from their eyes, and the room where they had been 
spending the greater part of their time was left vacant* 

Elsie was tree then to wander about tlie house, and stand 
looking at the little slit in the door through which Cecirs letter 
had come to her with a vague thought in her mind that while 
she was watcliing it tljen? was a greater likelihood than there 
had ever been before of another letter falling through at her 
feet ; and she could lean on the garden wall late in the after- 
noons, and watch tlie little lights springing up in the town at 
her feet, and tiy to make out the windows of the llectoiy for an 
hour or so at a time without any one reproving her, or noticing 
what she was doing. 

She had fits of remorse for being able to gi’icve for anything 
but the loss she had sustained, and she missed her grandmother 
more sorely every day as the impression of the last weeks of 
suffering faded from her mind, and her thoughts reverted to 
earlier days, when Mrs. Blake had been her constant, loving, 
gentle companion, and cheerful playmate. 

‘‘How could she be that?” Elsie asked herself. “How 
could she ? ” 

Her grandmother’s peaceful, tender resignation was a greater 
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problem to her now tlian Margaret’s sadness had been in the old 
time. Sometimes, as she recalled the sweet even tones of Mrs. 
Blake’s voice, and her gentle smile that had never changed or 
failed, she grew impatient, and almost rebelled against the 
memory, or rather against the lesson it retwl her. 

“ How could she have atkdned to sncli grace? How could 
sh6?” Elsie understood now, and trembled at the thought of 
the dire struggles and terrible pains that must have been 
endured befoni that peace had been reached. She felt like a. 
traveller entering on a dark cavern, wliere a dim, far-off spot of 
light only seems to sliow the hopeless distance from the entrance 
to the end. IVIargaret had many serious anxieties, quite 
unconnected with Elsie’s, that pressed on her during the days 
that preceded and followed Mrs. Blake’s funeral. Much 
necessary business not usuall}" imdertaktm by the women of a 
family fell on her, and she was struck and i)aiued by the manner 
towards her of the peo])le wdth whom she had to deal. There 
was a rude curiosity find want of resjKHd shown her, such as she? 
had never before had to endures frouj Oldhur}' townspeojde even 
in the days of tlieir nnpo]nilanty, when thcjy first came to the 
t< ►wn. 

The churchyard was viM-y much crowded with spectators on 
tlie afteniooii of Mrs. Blake’s funeral ; and pre-occupied as 
MaT*garet was, she overheard words and saw curious looks 
diivetod towards them which convinced her that the unhappy 
circumstances of thoir family history laid become tlie subject of 
common gossip and notoriety throughout Oldbury. Could it be 
the PieiT(q>oints’ doing. Tin? suspicion made Margaret very 
angry when she thought il over, and cfime to the conclusion 
that from no other source than this could liave come the informa- 
tion that was causing so much excitement. Mrs. Lutridge had 
))een fictivo in spreading it no doubt, buL slii^ must have heard 
the tale from one of them at first. Margaret grew more and 
more hoptdess on Elsie’s account, as she inc'ditated on this proof 
of want of consideration for their feelings, and felt hnpatient to 
take her away from the neighbourhood of the PiciTCpomts, 
beyond the risk of encounters that could only bring embairass- 
merit and pain. 

Other events sj)eedily occuned to show how unfit a place ol 
residence Oldbury was for jieople who had a weak place in their 
history, of which its inhabitants had an inkling. Tlie very first 
time after the funeral that old Mr. Blake ventured out to walk 
in the road, he was annoyed by giKiups of children collecting to 
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stare after him, and call him by a name he had not been 
addressed by for twenty years. He had a terrible fit of nervous 
irritation when he re-entered the house, and Margaret was con- 
vinced of the necessity of getting him away from Oldbnry as 
quickly as possible. She had long since made arrangements for 
giving up their house in the spring of the ensuing year. She had 
alwaysfelt that it would not be desirable to bring her brother to live 
in Oldbury ; and now the term of his imprisonment was drawing 
to a close. The representations of friends, whose services in his 
behalf they secured during their last absence from home, had 
availed to procure a remittance of some years of his puiiisliment, 
and they hoped to have him restored to them eai*ly in tlio 
coming spring. Instead of remaining in Oldbury till witliin a 
week or two of his release, Margaret now dct(u*minod to make 
the meditated change of abode at once. They had still friends 
and relations in London, on wlioso kindness in cases of 
emergency they could rely. Since Elsie now know her father’s 
Ijistory there was no longer any necessity for ke*.oping her apart, 
from them, and during the days that succeeded Mrs. Blake’s 
death Margaret talked a good <leal to Rlsio about her unknown 
relations, and tried tointt^resi her in the prospect of seeing them 
soon. 

Elsie heard with surprise tlijit her mothei’’s mother, Mrs. Nealt‘, 
was still living, and that it was to her house Margaret and Mr. 
and Mrs, Blake had gone during those pc^riodioal absences from 
home, which had for their cliief object the sad visit to the 
prisoner at DaHmoor they had never tailed to make twicer every 
year. Mrs. Neale lived alone for the greater part of tlie year 
in her house in London. 

There had always been, Margaret told Elsie, a close intimacy 
between the Neales and the Lo Fevres, even before th(! 
marriage of Elsie’s father and mother laid connected them. 

The two families lived in neighbouring scpiares in London, 
and spent seveml weeks of every autumn tngi^.ther at Tlioresby, 
the Neales’ old rambling manor-house in Yorkshire, about 
which Elsie had lieard, and built castles in tiuj air in her cliild- 
hood. Margaret did not s^jeak much of the old times, but 
Elsie gathered enough from words dro]^pcd here and there to 
understand the principal events that j;>receded the break-up of 
the family. She learned how her merry, light-hearted mother 
had been wooed and won almost before she had passed beyond 
the years of her childhood, and how her bright buttei’fly life 
had been crushed out at once by the weight of the trouble that 
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came. The names of her mother's two brothers^ Walter and 
Gilbert Neale, were seldom mentioned by Margaret in her 
narratives ; but one day she let Elsie know that Gilbert Neale 
was the lover who had given her up, and in a few words told 
what the history of their love had been. How it had begun on 
his side, when he, the cleverest of the Neale family, had asked 
to share her studies with her father during one of their long 
autumn visits to Thoresby ; and how in her heart it had grown 
gradually year by year, as the work for her father, to which she 
had devot^ herself, approached completion, and she felt at lib- 
erty to turn her thoughts to other interests and hopes. Then, 
when she was happiest, the blow fell that divided them for ever. 
Gill>ei*t Neale's love for his brother had proved stronger than 
his attsichincnt to Margaret ; from the moment of his brother's 
death he had withdrawn from all intercoui'se with the Le Fevre 
family, and taken an active part in the investigations that had 
led to Herbert Le Fevre's conviction and long punishment. 
“It was right," Margaret said gravely; “right. Better for 
your father himself that his guilt should be brought to light 
and that he should have to bear its punishment — far better and 
safer for him, than if ho had been permitted to escape. But 
oh, how thankful I have boon that it was not my husband who 
had to appear against rny brother 1 Gilbert would have been 
my husband then, if my determination not to leave my father 
till his work was finislied had not delayed our man’iage. As it 
is, I hav(? l)4?en permitted to bear the sorrow and tlie shame alone. 
I have not handed it down to any child of mine, or brought it 
on kindred wh(» would have grudged the bearing it with me." 

Elsie had no answ'er to make to such wwds as those. She 
could not acquiesce, as Margaret ho])od she would ; she could 
only turn away her head to hide the blinding tears that sprang 
into her eyes. Slie felt that if she had been Margaret slie should 
not have b(?en thankful for the resolution that had prevented 
the marriage tiiking place while it liad been possible. It would 
have been the bitterest j»art of her regret that the delay had 
been her own doing. For her part, she had rather have had her 
lover bound to her for ever before the blow came, and trusted 
to the strength of her own devotion not to let it divide them 
then. She would have borne the suffering so bravely with him; 
she would have clung to him so closely, if only the right had 
been hers ; she would have defied sorrow or shame to thrust 
them apart, if once they had belonged to each other. 

About a week after Mrs. Blake's funeral, Mai^aret put into 
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Elsie^s hand a letter from her grandmother, Mrs. Neale, con- 
taining a very cordial invitation for them all to come up to her 
house in London, and stay with her till some fresh place of 
abode could be fixed upon. Margaret had written to tell of 
their present discomfort at Oldbury, and to consult about taking 
lodgings for them in London ; and this was her answer. 

Elsie read the letter through in silence, and her face gi’ew 
very pale. “Aunt Margaret — when?*^ was all she could say as 
she gave it back. 

Margaret kissed her gently. “At once, I think, dearest,*' 
she said ; “ there is no use lingering over what is so painful to 
us all. We shall most probably go abroad in the spring, when 
your father comes to us ; we shall not take another house in 
England. This furniture and our books had better be sold here. 
Crawford will stay for a few days after us to attend to all the 
necessary an’angements, but we had better go. You know it 
would be torture to your grandfather to see anything of the 
kind going on. We must take him away with as little bustle 
of preparation as |K)ssible. Wc shall all feel better when we 
have left Oldbury. The curiosity about us, and the ill-will that 
gossiping tongues have aroused, are so strong just now that we 
can have neither privacy nor 2)eace here. You see, dear, even 
Miss Berry, the kindest creature in the world, keeps away from 
^us now, while other people are rude and intrusive.” 

“It is our own fault,” said Elsie, a little bitterly. “We 
have kei)t every one away from us ; we have never given our 
neighbours a chance of knowing or loving us. No wonder 
they are easily turned against us.” 

“ We have done what we believed to bo our duty,” Margaret 
answered. “ When we first came here, your grandfather and 
grandmother and I agreed that we could not allow our new neigh- 
bours, who were ignorant of our true position, to be drawn into 
intimacies with us. As yeai-s passed on I began to dread for 
you the very trial that, in spite of my precautions, has come. 
We shall all be happier away from Oldbury now, dear.” 

During the busy days that followed, Elsie hardly realiised 
what was coming. She liad a bewildered desire to stop the 
minutes from canying her onwards ; but Margaret kept her 
employed. The hours slijiped by, and very quickly the last 
afternoon that they were to spend in Oldbury came. 

Margaret told Elsie that she would walk down the town with 
her to call at Miss Berry's house and wish her good-bye, and 
then visit the churchyard once more, and take a last look at the 
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grave tshey were leaving there. Elsie longed to say she should 
prefer to go alone, but she had learned to be more considerate 
of Margarets feelings now, and she would not hurt her by 
seeming indifferent to her sympathy. 

necessary preparations for the morrow could not be 
quickly got through, and it was getting late; the autumn 
evening was beginning to close in when Margaret and Elsie set 
out on their walk. 

It was a still November day, with a tender grey sky over- 
[lead, and all the fields and meadows beneath stretching out 
wide and bare to the misty purple hills in the horizon. Little 
lights began to start up here and there as they approached the 
town. Elsie remembered the delight and wonder with which 
she used to watch them when she was a child. Oldbury, with 
its irregularly-built sloping streets, was a pretty town to walk 
through in the twilight. Cecil liad once said it was like some 
foreign town; and immediately Elsie^s thoughts were busy 
calling up the occasion and the time when the n^mark had been 
made, making out whore they had all stood, — she, and Cecil, 
and Stephen Pierrepoint, — and the look that had come on his 
face when ho had refused to allow any town the honour of being 
compared to (lldbury, and when Cecil had rallied him on bis 
sudden enthusiasm for his native y)lace. 

Meanwhile they had reached Miss Berry’s house. The door ^ 
was opened for them by Miss Berry’s sf^rvaiit Caroline, in one 
of her most gracious moods. 

Her mistress was out. She had goiio to s[)end the afternoon 
with Mrs. Adams, who was ill ; but would they not step in and 
wait till she came liorne 1 

- Margaret hesitated, but Elsies passed before her into the little 
sitting-room. At all events she would wish that good-bye. It 
looked the same, just the same as when she had spent such happy 
hours there. Her own little book-case, with the German books 
carefully dusted, and looking bright as if they were in constant 
use still ; the lamp, Miss Berry’s work-basket, with what looked 
like the very same ]ntjce of knitting in it that Elsie knew so 
well. Elsie went iij) to each of these objects, and touched them 
in turn, **Ah, good-bye, good-bye!” Her hands lingered on 
them, and clung to the sensei csss things as if she could not 
bring Iier waste<l farewells to an end. 

Then she turned to the window-seat where she had sat and 
cried about nothing one foolish afternoon. She looked across 
towards the Rectory; it liad a more wide-awake aspect than 
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usual. Some slight bustle of preparation was going on there, 
A window in the upper story stood wide open, and a maid- 
servant was putting up fresh curtains in the room. Life was 
going on there. He was coining home again, now that she was 
going away. Margaret’s eye had perhaps fcilleii on the same 
tokens too, for she began to be anxious to leave the house. 

I am afraid we must not wait longer,” she said ; Grand- 
papa will be uneasy about us if we are not home before it is 
(piite dark. There are wanting materials on the table ; I will 
write a lino of fare^vcll to Miss Berry, and of thanks for all her 
kindness,” 

‘‘ Oh no, no, let mo write !” cried Klsie. She took the paper 
and pen from Margaret’s hand ; but wdnai she tried to wuite, no 
words at all answering to the passion of grief in her heart would 
come to her. 

“Good-bye, dear fihaid ! Go»)d-bye,” she wrote, while Uk* 
tears swelled in luu' eyes. “ Wo are going awaj’^ from Oldbury; 
we shall never see you again ; good bye, good-bye ! Think of 
me sometimes. Talk a little about me to Oldbury poojde ; don’t 
lot every one think ill of us, or forget ns ipiite. I shall never 
lovo any place like 01d))urv — never bo happy anywliere else. 
Good-bye for ever from Klsie !” 

As she liiiished writing, the flood-gates of long suppressed 
grief broke forth, and a. storm of tears fell down and blist.or*o<l 
the ])a[)er. Margaret let her wijep unrestrainedly for a while, 
and then came to her and raised her head, which she had bent 
down on the table, and ])ut away her wtd. Jiair from her face. 

“ We have another sad visit to j)ay, dearest. I am sure you 
will wish to lea.v(* suflbaont time for tbat/’ she said gravely; 
and Elsie was awed into c[uietii(iss and sell-command agjun. 

They had somt? distance to walk before th(jy reacluid the 
entrance to that part of the churchyard where Mrs. Blake/s 
grave lay ; but the moon had risen, and, looking down dim and 
wateiy through the tliin clouds, showcid them tlie })ath to the 
newly turfed hillock. They stood sale by side, looking at it in 
silence. Elsie did not weep here. She had shed all Jier tears, 
and she had a twinge of remorse for fueling no%v so stu])id and 
dead, as if nothing could ever be of much moment to her again. 
She stood as in a dream, staring blankly down at the squares of 
half-dead turf lightly laid over the mound. The minutest 
particulars of the scene were stamping themselves on her mind, 
to be recalled with tendc^r yearning hereafter; but now she 
seemed to herself fco be stupidSy unconscious of wliat it was that 
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lay at her feet. Margaret was far the most deeply moved. 
This was parting from Oldbury, to her, and it was a very bitter 
parting. She was leaving behind all that remained to her of 
the one tender friend and confidant who had been with her in 
all her sorrows, and whose sympathy had never failed. She 
knelt down by the grave for a few moments, and covered her 
face with her hands, then hastily gathered a few blades of the 
half-dead grass and put them in her glove. 

Come away,” she said wdien she rose from her knees ; we 
are not leaving her behind. This is not she — it is only the 
precious outward form that will be kej)t safely and given back to 
us one day, In whatever distant place we lie down to sleep, we 
shall meet and find each other out then. Let us go. She 
would not have had us neglect one of the smallest of our duties 
to mourn by her grave.” 

They left the churchyard by a side gate which opened on one 
of the narrow strc'ets leadmg to the river. Groups of idle men 
and boys were standing about, and as Margaret and Elsie passed 
among them they were annoyed and frightened by heai-ing their 
names spoken derisively, and by one or two of the roughest lads 
pressing forwards to stare at them and jostle them in the patli- 
way. Margaret drew Elsie’s hand under her arm. 

“We ought not to have stayed out so late ; but never mind,” 
she said encouragingly, “we shall soon be in the better-lighted 
streets. Don’t let them see that you are frightened.” 

“ There is some one following us,” said Elsie neivously, after 
a minute or two. 

“ Don’t look back,” said Margaret ; “ we shall be in the High 
Street soon.” 

But the quick steps — a man’s footsteps — gained on them, and 
there was something in tlieir ring that made Elsie’s heart beat 
quickly ; tlieii a tall figure Rte|>i)ed into sight, and a familiar 
voice addressed them. The wild flicker of hojKJ went out, and 
left Elsie to discover liow very sick and faint the fright and 
the disappointment had made her. The mooidight show-ed 
plainly the elder Mr. Pierrepoint politely lifting his hat and 
addn^ssing Margairt. 

“ You must allow me to walk by your side till you get home,” 
he said ; “ there ai-e ill-disjiosed people about, and it is late for 
you to walk in this pai-t of the town unprotected.” 

Margaret replied with a brief but courteous “ thank you ; ” 
and when Mr. Pien;epomt went round to Elsie’s side and 
insisted on her accepting the suppoi*t of his arm, she added a few 
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more words of gratitude for his opportune interference on tlieir 
behalf. She saw that Elsie was trembling so as to be quite 
unable to stand alone, and she f^t really thankful to be relieved 
from the uncomfortable situation they were in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint felt how the small fingers shook that Elsie 
placed on his arm, and a sudden rush of kind protecting fatherly 
feeling came over him towards this timid girl whom his son 
loved. He put his hand over the flutteiing fingers, and said 
encouragingly : 

“ Don’t l>e alarmed, I will take care of you till you get home.’* 

Elsie looked up into liis lace, and a sudden resolution came to 
her too. She was close to the man who held her fate in his 
hands — her late, her life. She could not plead for herself with 
him — ^no, not for a tliousand lives — but she could not l>e 
altogether passive; she must let him know that this was 
probably the last time in all their lives that they should ever 
walk side by side, and have a cluiiice of exchanging words with 
each other — they two, who had surely one strong feeling of their 
hearts in common. 

“ This is to be our last evening in Oldbury,” she said ; we 
ai*e going quite away to-morrow, never to come back again. 
We have been paying a farewell visit to tlie churchyard.** 

Margaret in Elsie’s place would rather have died than have 
spoken such w^ords in such a sad little ])loadiug voice, with 
such a look, appealing against the avoc of leaving Oldbury, 
as that wdiicli came from under Elsie*s tear -wet eyelashes. She 
could not have spoken so lierself, and her heart beat quickly 
and proudly as she watched the ellect Elsie’s words had on Mr. 
Pierreijoiut. 

He started, and there was a visible cliangc of countenance. 
“Indeed!” he said in a tone of surpiise — jileased surprise 
Margaret thought it was. “ I had no idea of this. So soon ; 
are we losing you so soon 1 I had not heard anything about 
your going.** 

“No,** Margaret aiisw^ered ; “it has been rather a sudden 
resolution. Various circumstances have occuri*ed which would 
make a longer residence in Oldbury painful to us.” 

Tliere was a pause of some minutes, and then Mr. Pierre- 
point, tuiuing away his eyes from Elsie, said slowly : 

“ I am sorry, very sorry, that anything should have occurred 
to distress you in Oldbury; but I confess I think you are 
acting wisely — and j^ermit me to say, under all the circum- 
stances, honoui’ably — in choosing another residence.** 
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They had turned into the brightly lighted B^h Si^et, 
and Margaret could see Mr. JPierrepoint’s face quite plainly. 
Hhe scanned it as closely as she had done on a former 
(occasion, and came to a somewhat similar conclusion from 
what she read there. For Elsie’s sake she was anxious to 
know exactly bow he was disposed towards them, and as she 
finislied her study of his countenance she felt that she did 
know. He was sorry for them, very sorry. She no longer 
believed tliat it was he who had betrayed their secret. 
He would not willingly injure them ; he could not bear 
to see them insulted; only he had rather not see or hear 
anything about them. He wanted them to take away the 
burdc^n of their dangers and their disgrace from contact 
w.Ui him and his. He had no impulse moving him to 
help them to bear it. Let them make haste to pass out of 
his life, and give him and his sun leave to forget them, and 
all tlio ]>aiu they luul caused. Any sliglit lio])c for Elsie that 
Margaret had entertained passed utterly out of her mind as 
she turned her head away. She felt thankful she had acted 
with promptitude, and by tiiking her niece away from Oldbury 
saved her from the sliglits and huuuliaiions and weary alterna- 
tions between ho))o and des])air to which she 'would cortamly 
have beeji exposed if she had been tem[)ted to enter into a 
private origagtuuent with Stephen, wliicli must have depended 
more or lesson IMi*. Pierrepoi 1 1 t’s wdil for its fulfilment. Any 
present pain Margaret, decided was better for her than such a 
|>ositioii as that. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Margaret w'alked u]) the bib 
in silence. Wlieii they came within siglit of their house, she 
])aused, 

We need not truuble }on to go fartlier out of your way,” 
she said; ‘‘we are quite sate hero, within sight of our own 
gai'den.” 

“Nay,” said Mv. Pi<Ti-epoint, “lot me walk with you up to 
the house door.” 

There was a little flurry and agitation in his voice as he spoke. 
He was debating with Jiimself, battling with himself, w'hether 
or not he should say some words he wished, yet dreaded to 
utter. He was afraid of being whirled on, in the impulse 
of speaking, to commit himstdf in a way he knew he should 
regret all his life aftoj-wards ; and yet conscience, and the 
r’ccjollection that he should meet his son that evening, forbade 
him to remain altogether silent. 
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Maa-garet held out her hand when they had reached the 
door‘»il 3 p to bid him good-bye. 

He jield it a second longer than necesstiry. 

‘‘You saw Mrs. Lutridge ono day aftei' she had been with 
me ? ” he asked hesitatingly. 

“ Yes,” answ’ered Margaret quickly. A warm flush rostj 
to her check at the recollection of the interview, but she had no 
wisli to bo drawn into an expression of her opinion respecting 
the inqu’opricty of Mrs. Lutridge’s interference in their affairs 
just then. 

Mr. PieiTepoint wah baffled, but ho made one eflbrt more. 

“ You are really going to-morrow ] Have you, either of you, 
any message you would wish me to give to a,iiy friend who may 
be siiq^riscd and pained to hear of your sudden departure ? ” 

He w^as still holding Margaret’s hand, but ho looked at Elsie. 
Oh ! if any word would (xniui to licr to say, any little word ! 
But with J\liirgaret’s lyes and Mr. Pierre poij it’s fixed on 
her face, how could she s]M‘a.k ? Her lips clove togetlicr. 
A great sob rose in lier tJircmt. If she uttered atiything, 
sIjc felt it would 1)0 a bitter inarticulate cry from the pain 
s]»e was in. 

Margaret- waited u minute, and then answered : 

“ V\’e have no mvssag<*, but our best \vish(‘s for the future 
w<.. ll<(loiug of all svl‘o arc^ iiiteresied in us. slu)uld be sorry 

to tliink that :u\y recollections of us sliould cloud their liaj>- 
piiie .-. or interfen^ with tliiar prospects in lifci in any way. 

“ Miss Blakt.^, 1 have no words to say how much 1 honour 
and tluink you/’ Mr. PieiTopoiut exclaiuicd, warmly wringing 
]i+»r laind. 

“ Farewell,” Margaret answered, resolutely releasing lior 
ringers from his gras]>, and turning away towards tht^ doo)*, not 
‘ o quickly, Jiowe.vcr, Imt that he had tim(^ to catch sennothing 
if the same wclI-rcMneiabercd look and smile that had w^ounded 
iiim so deeply once before. 

As he walked back down the liill he had again a p<irception 
of liaving been weiglied in a Iwilance and found watiitiiig ; but 
til is time it did not make him merely angry or indignant. A 
deeper feeliiig had been roused ; a sense of inferiority, of weak- 
ness, of dissatisfaction writh liis own character, canati over him. 
He seemed io pei'ceive that a higher good than he had had 
woi'thiness to seize had come near him, and that he had placed 
himself definitely oji a low^er lev^el of endeavour by liaving 
turned away from it. 
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He was by no means a stranger to self-examination. He 
constantly felt real repentance for daily misdeeds ; but the 
glimpse of his true self which came to him through a perception 
of Margaret's nobleness brought a deeper humiliation and more 
wholesome sorrow than any he had hitherto experienced. 

The Blakes left Oldbury early the next morning. Margaret 
drew down her veil, and would not trust herself to look out as 
they drove from their house to the railway station at the 
bottom of the town. But Elsie sat close to the carriage- 
window, and devoured with her eyes each well known beloved 
object as they pfissed ; the shop men and women an*auging 
their goods at their open doors; the charity school chil- 
dren in their frightful uniform of Mrs. Lutiidge's inven- 
tion, walking in procession up the hill ; the daws flying round 
the old church tower ; the country people coming into the town 
over the bridge with their market-baskets on their heads. 
Happy people who were staying behind, and might any day see 
the face she should never see again ! Happy birds that might 
fly near him ! Ha])py streets where his steps would be, and 
hers never, never again ! 

Suddenly a vivid colour flew into Elsie's face ; she made a 
little movement, as if she would rise from her seat and put her 
head from the window, then checked herself, and sank into the 
faHhest corner of the carriage, whiter than she had been crim- 
son a minute before. She liad sc^en him. They had passed 
Stephen Pierrepoint walking quickly up the street, with his eyes 
flxed on the ground. He had not seen them, at least Elsie 
thought not. Just at the last moment, wdieii tliey had passed 
liim, she fancic<l lie raised Iiis head ; but it was too late, she 
should never know whether he cauglit a last partial glimpse of 
her or not ; never be able to satisfy liemdf about what sort of 
look would have come on his face if he had turned his head 
sooner and discovered who was near. 

Yet she was glad it had hajqiened ; glad to know he was in 
Oldbury again, though she was leaving the idace. She could 
not feel quite cut off from him wliile he w'as surrounded by 
objects on which her eyes had rested so lately, to which she had 
just breathed such pa.ssionate farewells, which must surely give 
out some thoughts of her to him. 

The train was starting when they reached the station. Elsie 
iind Mr. Blake took their scats in the carriage at once, while 
Margaret went for their tickets and saw the luggage labelled. 
It seemed a pandemonium of confusion and noise and horror to 
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Elsie, who had had no previous experience of railway stations ; 
and she had to control her own grief to speak soothingly to her 
grandfather, who was disturbed at not being able to help Mai*- 
garet, and nervous at the bare possibility of her being left 
behind. At last Margaret came back and got into the carriage, 
and the train began to move. Elsie put her head out of the 
window for a last look ; a cloud of escaped steam intercepted 
her view, and when it cleared away the scene was changed ; 
the station was a red brick building, dwindling second by 
second into a mere speck. They were away among green fields, 
with cattle instead of people staring into the caniages. Oldbuiy 
was a town of toy houses climbing a miiiiatui'e hill, then they 
lost sight of it altogether. Elsie sat back and drew her veil 
over her face. The parting was over, and for the next three 
or four hours, while Mr. Blake slept in his seat, and IMargaret 
seemed to occiii)y herself with a book she had brought with 
her, she was free to live all its minutes over and over again in 
thought, and sound the depth of the river of pain she had wadetl 
through. 
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OHAPTER XXXII. 

A CONTRAST. 

Cecil liad returned to London, and was plunged at once into n 
whirl of excitement and business that contrasted strangely with 
the (juiet she had left behind her at Oldbury. Her father had 
accepted the official a[>pointment that had been uflered to him, 
lUid was to sail for Cliiua in a few weeks. He had consented 
to take Cecil with liim, and as his tune was much taken up 
with public liusiiioss, a great deal of the labour of jn'eparation 
for the voyage fell on her. The iiK/rnings were spent in receiv- 
ing di}*cctionK from her fttther, or copying letters and memoranda 
for him ; her afternoons in driving about to shops and ware- 
houses ; and the evenings had to be given up to receiving 
farewell visits from fiiends and relatioiLS, who had returned 
l aiiy to London tliat aulumn in order to see something of Sir 
(^ecil before In* sailed. Slie had few opportunities of being 
alone with her father, and in the midst of all the bustle of 
occupation and society slie felt strangely lonely, and cut off from 
all that had iiitorestevl her during the past summer. Stephen 
I’ierrepoint left Eaton S(juar(* the day after she returned to go 
to Cambritlge, and thence for a wtiek to Oldbury. She longed 
for liim to come back while he was away ; but when he was 
again under the same roof with her, sin*, found his presence 
did not make as much diilei'eiice to her as she had expected. 
She saw liardly anything of him. Sir Cecil took it for 
granted that his nephew^ was to go abroad with them, and 
always spoke of it as a settled thing, Steenie professed 
not to have made up liLs mind, hut he threw himself ener- 
getically into tlie whirlpool of business in which they wei’e 
all involved directly he entered the house, and seemed as 
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unable to be drawn out of it for a few moments’ quiet as 
Sir Cecil himself. 

Cecil discovered one day, to her surprise, that she and her 
cousin had been a week in the house together, and yet she had 
never ventured to mention EJsie’s name to him, or ask a single 
question about what he had seen and done while he was in 
Cldbury. Ventured “was the right w'ord to use, for she did feel 
afraifi of beginning on the subject to him. lie did not seem at 
all disposed to open liis heart to her now. ‘‘ He was very much 
altered,” she thought ; “ growui quite silent and formidable ; 
working hard all day, and Idling up the odds and ends ot time 
with tiresome, unnecess^iry laboias, tis if for the express purposes 
of never having a minute’s leisure for rest and talk with her.” 

The incessant bustle of occupation ho kept up fretted her 
dreadfully. She had longed for him to come back, but now' she 
began to wisli he had stayed a\vay altogether. Nothing could 
be so bad as to have him going about the house wdth that cold, 
hard look on his face, pretcmling to ho wholly engrossed in 
business, talking mechanically about overy-day matters when 
he felt obliged to speak at all, and never lotting fall a singh* 
word, even to her, of what she knew he was tliinking about 
every minute. 

“Certainly,” Cecil thought, “intui have most uneornfortabhj 
ways of being uiiha])py.” Even her fatlicu* could only show his 
sympathy by looking aggrieved, and malcing gieat haste to 
change the subject whenever any allusion to Elsie niako, or to 
any of the incidents of her summer in Oldbury, came inh> their 
conversation. He would be moi*e vexc^d that she should be 
troubled about her cousin’s di.sap[)ointmojit than concerned 
about the disapj)oiiitineut itself. 

When he first kisscid her on her return Jiomo, and gavts one 
»*f Ills searching looks down into her eyes, Cecil slirank away 
from the scrutinizing glance just for a iiuautuit, and felt, with 
an indescribable l>ang, that foi' the lirst time in all her life she 
did not wish her father to read quite all that her face might 
possibly tell him ; not all the restlessness and |»ain in her heart, 
that made her feel as if she could have no peace till her cousin s 
attachment to Elsie Blake was a|)proved, and tlie engagement 
allowed to go on. Her father w'ouid misunderstand her, sluj 
feared, if he knew how very strongly she felt about it. Yet 
when after that one long look ho never showed any disposition 
to discuss the subject of her cousin’s engagement with her, she 
grew impatient and almost indignant, as if he had in some way 
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misjudged her. She longed to explain and plead and force him 
to see &ings exactly as she saw them, and to comprehend her 
feelings as she tried to explain them to herself. 

Cecil had time to brood over such thoughts as these while she 
was being dressed for dinner one evening, when a large party of 
friends and relations were expected to a farewell entertainment 
at Sir Cecirs house. She sat passive in the hands of her maid, 
and her head drooped lower and lower as her thoughts went on, 
till she provoked an indignant remonstrance. 

Really, Miss, 1 shan’t be able to make your hair fit to be 
seen if you won’t hold your head steadier.” 

“Well, then, will that do 1” said Cecil, stiffening her neck. 
“ I wish you would be quick. Was it Papa who went into the 
drawing-room just now 1 ” 

“No, Miss, only Mr. Stephen. And, indeed, how am I to 
be quick when you move your head eveiy minute and shake all 
the pins out as fast as I jmt them in, and don’t seem to take 
any manner of interest in what I am doing to-uight. Yet who 
knows whether this mayn't b(^ the last evening party we shall 
ever dress for in our lives in a Christian land, Miss Cecil? 
Will you have the fHjarl necklace Sir (Veil gave you on your 
birthday, to wear with your pink silk dress, or the gold orna- 
ments Mr, Steiihen brought from Malta that you used to be so 
fond of?” 

“ I will wear Paj)a’s necklace to-night. Make the best you 
can of im:.” said Cecil. 

When tlio Imsiuess of dressing was over, Cecil turned to the 
glass and rubbed her brown cheeks to bring a shade of colour 
into them. 

“ Yes, I shall do,” she said ; and a half smile passed over her 
face 08 she murmured to herself some lines from a i)oem of 
Browning’s slie liad been rtuiding : — 

“Noon strikes- here sweeps the procession ! our lady 
borne smiling and smart. 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords 
stuck in her heart. ” 

“ That’s Ilow a good many people go to evening pai*ties,” she 
said. “ Well, I ’m ready for my part in the show.” 

It was etirly, and no one was in the (Iraw'ing-room when 
she entered but her cousin Stephen, who was standing in 
one of the window recesses, staring stupidly out at nothing 
into the deserted square garden. She went up to him almost 
tiinidly. 
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You ai^e not going to dine with us then?’ she said, observ- 
ing that he was not dressed for dinner. 

*‘Yes, of course I am; why not? What else should I be 
going to do ? ” 

‘‘ You are not ready ; that 's all I meant.” 

“ I am going upstairs this instant.” 

“ I wish you would not go ; I want so to talk to you a little 
while.” 

“Well.” 

He turned his face towaixls her, but the expression on it did 
not encourage her to proceed ; tears sprang to her eyes instead, 
and she was silent. His countenance changed at the sight of 
her emotion ; he turned back to the window for a moment, and 
then came close to lier. 

I can’t help it, Cecil,” he said, in a shaky voice. It’s a 
shame, I know ; but you must forgive me. After all your 
goodness and sympathy I ought to treat you with more confi- 
dence, but I can’t talk to you now ; I dare not. Some day you 
will know, perhaps, that there are feelings that won’t bear 
talking about, <^veIl to one’s kindest friends.” 

“ I know that now,” said Cecil quickly. “ I don’t want you 
to say a word more than you like — not about feelings ; only 
there is so much I am longing to know that you could tell me. 
I have not heard a word from Oldbury since I left, but just 
what comes in my uncle’s letters, and you have been there. 
Surely you must have heard something about the Blakes while 
you were at home.” 

“Nothing but what I have told you already. Mrs. Blake 
died the very day after I got home, as you know. I could not 
intrude myself on them against their will at such a time. I 
wandered abijut the shut-up house day after day, hut I never 
got so much as a glimj)se of a face at a window. Cecil, you 
can’t imagine w'hat torture that wx‘ek was to me. The honible 
talk about them on evciy one’s lips that I was forced to hear, 
and the impossibility of contradicting it, so as to do any good, 
and then my fathers imploring looks at me whenever I went 
out. He watched me all that week as if his very life depended 
on what I was going to do, yet never said a word. I could not 
stand it. I came back here to wait for a while, till it was 
possible to take some step.” 

“ And Elsie has not taken any notice of your letter yet I” 

“No. I did speak to my father about that, and he as- 
sured me she had had it. It was difficult enough to question 
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him ; he is miserable, and takes refuge in ignoring the whole 
subject. There has never been overmuch confidence between 
U8, unfortunately, and about this, I find, we cannot talk. I 
suppose it's natural. He has only been treating me as I have 
treated you this week. He takes it for granted that I am going 
abroad with your father, and seems to consider that his consent 
to what he imagines to be my wish, in the choice of my pro- 
fession, ought to bind me to relinquish the other project 

altogcthoi*, — as if that were the whim of a month, to be just 
dro])p(id and forgotten.** 

He had rather l(it you go abroad for years, than consent to 
your engagement with j)Oor Elsie.** 

“Yes, that’s it — ^ratlier I went away than stayed to be a 
discix'dit to him in Oldbury.** 

“ Stecjiiie, I don’t think you ought to sy)oak so of your father. 
1 wish you would not get bitt^T about it.” 

“ I am trying hard not to be bitter. It is the old notion that 
he is letting hiniscdf be guided by otlier people’s opinions, and 
the stupid gossij) of that pr<*judiced little place, rather than by 
his own bc.st f< ‘dings and judgment, that niakes it so difficult 
for me to speak openly to him. Jf we could talk quite freely 
iogtjther, we should perliaj»s lind that on some points we don’t 
(lill’er so much. I fon^see all the difficulties and the misery 
this tenable discovery ojxais out before us as vividly as he can.” 
“ Do you mean, then, that you are willing to give her up ]** 
“No, ind(*id, 1 don’t. She may very well give me up, though. 
’Po my mind that is tlu^ difficulty now ; my case is altered since 
I s))ok(j to her first. What can I olfer her] Notliiiig but a 
long waiting, and the prospect of being disowned by my family 
at last. Tiint's not m hat I would bring to any one I love<i. 
Sh<‘. may W(*ll shrink from such a prospect.” 

“ t>ut she will not shrink.” 

“ Not if she wen? left to Jjei’self — I know that well enough ; 
but I know, too, she will not have strength to resist the 
influences that will be brought to bear on Ikt. I saw her aunt, 
Miss Blake, on the morning after that tenable afternoon just 
before I left Oldbury, and we talked togetlior for a, few moments. 
She distrusts me, and is as much against us as my father can be.” 
“You could not make her believe that what she had told you 

the day before had not in the least changed 

“ No,” interrupted Stejdien ; “ because it had changed, not 
my feelings towards Elsie, but the way in which I looked on 
our engagement. Tt was a tenable revelation. Any man who 
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cared for the honour of his family must have been stunned and 
broken down by having such a history disclosed to him. I 
could feel at the first moment that I could not endui'e to leave 
iier to bear the burden of such a life as was before her alone ; 
but I could not see very clearly how my part of the bearing was 
to be done. My love for her has never wavci-ed — how should 
it ? — but it does not blind me to the facts of the case.’* 

“ No,” said Cecil rather bitterly, “ men can’t make sacrifices 
without being thoroughly aware of what they are doing, and 
that is what women can’t understand.” 

T said nothing about sacrifices,” cried Stephen. “ It is not 
a sacrifice, it is a necessity. I know I can’t do anytliing else 
than stick to her. I love her too much, even if my worcl wei-e 
not pledged, and whatever evil comes on her must come on m(^ 
too. I don’t make any i>rotence to generosity — not the least. 
If she had not ])een just what she is ; if the thought of her 
suffering alone had been less intolerable and monstrous to me ; 
if it had been anybody td.se ” 

Me, for instance,” said Cecil, perv(irsely courting the ptun 
of the answer she knew she should get. Such a strong- 
’winded, resolute personage as I am, you would have thought 
strong enough to be left to battle against misfortune alone.” 

It is impossible to imagine you in such a case. What is 
the use of putting it said Steonie, wfith a ynizzled look. 

“ No use at all,” Cecil liurricd on ; “ it was iionseiisc^ But, 
Steenie, I don’t des’pair of your getting a letter from lioi* yet. 
While her grandmother was dying she could not think of any 
one else, and it is only a fortnight since Mi’s. Blake’s funei’al 
now. She may really not have been well enough to wiitc to 
you. It will be a difficult task to answer your letter whenever 
she does it. She cannot engage herself to you while your father 
refuses his sanction ; she can only promise to wait and trust 
you, and hope for ^setter times.” 

‘‘I know we“ must wait even for an engagement. The 
q[uestion I want to have answered is whether I go with you 
or stay in England. Our end might bo .attained quickest by 
my going away ; and yet when I think of what may be before 
her — the changes, the need of protection she may have — I 
shrink from going. It would be something to b€j able to go 
down to Oldbury once or twice a year, and sjxtisfy myself that 
she was safe there. Cecil, if you had seen her as I saw her last, 
all the life crushed out of her by that dreadful history she hacl 
overhearil ; lying like a broken flower — and I had to leave her 
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SO. Tbej took possession of her, and would not let me stay to 
speak a word of comfoit. Yet there is no one in the world 
cares for her but me ; no one. I will never give her up ! 

But her aunt is a good woman ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, good enough I should say to redeem a whole 
family, whatever stain there might be on it, but she is capable 
of torturing my poor little darling to death. She will per- 
suade her that it is her duty to give me up. She will work her 
into a frantic spirit of self-sacrifice. I shall be away, and the 
contrary influence will be brought to bear on her day after day. 
Her tender conscience will be tortured. I must see her, must 
have some sort of promise before I go. If there is no letter 
to-night, I have made up my mind to go down to Oldbury, and 
not leave this time till I liave seen her, and had a thorough 
explanation with my father.” 

And when you come back, you will know whether you sail 
with us or not. Papa will be terribly disappointed if you fail 
him at the last.” 

“ Will he ? It has occurred to me during the last few days 
that he was less anxious about my going. I have fancied once 
or twice that he had repented of having ofifeied the private 
seci’etatyship to me.” 

“ That's impossible, quite impossible ! ” cried Cecil vehe- 
mently. ** You must not get such absurd notions into your head.” 

There was a pause, during which a very painful conjecture 
passed through Cecifs mind. 

How miserable it is to be in suspense ! ” she broke out 
impatiently. ‘‘ Oh, how I wish something were settled ! How 
long will you be in Oldbury 1 ” 

“ You may he sure I don't like the suspense any better than 
you do ; I am anxious enough to end it,” Stephen said. 

“ How different things are from one's fancies of them,” Cecil 
obsen ed mournfully. ** When we used to wonder about the 
seclusion in which the Blakes lived, those first weeks when you 
and I t'llked about them so much in Oldbury, how little we 
thought ” 

“ Hush, don't go on,” cried Stephen, turning quickly away 
from her to the window with a look of suffeiing in his face that 
made Cecil miserable. 

Nothing pained him so much now as allusions to those gay- 
hearted, playful confidences ; while, on the contrary, Cecil's 
thoughts were always flying back for relief to the thoughtless 
days when she had more or less shared her companion’s feelings 
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without exactly knowing to what result the excitement in which 
they were living was carrying them. 

She was still longing to be able to say sometliing to atone for 
the pain she had unconsciously given, when Steenie started 
from the window and crossed the room in two strides. 

“ Ah, the eight o’clock postman,” Cecil said to herself as the 
well known knock came. “He has rushed down to get the lettera 
We do have Oldbury lettei'S at this time of day sometimes. 
That was urhat he was watching for when I came in. He is 
always looking out for her letter. I undei*staiid now how it is 
that the postman’s knock always seems to go through him, and 
why he looks at every bundle of letters that comes in with such 
a dreadful Iningry look. She miglit have answered before 
now — a whole month ! However many terrible things had 
happened to me, if I liad lost a hundred graiidmothei*s, 1 would 
not have inflicted such a torture of suspense' on any one — not on 
my greatest enemy. Suspense is torture ; will he have the charity 
to think of mine 1 He is so long, he must be reading a letter on 
the stairs; will he come back and tell me about it? I dai*esay not.” 

Stephen did, however, reappear at tlie drawing-room door for 
an instant. 

“ Only a letter from my father,” lie said, showing somo 
closely written sheets which he had almost tom acums in his 
eagerness to unfold them. “ Only a long letter from my father 
with nothing whatever in it ; tliat *s all.” 

“ Nothing whatever ! tliat means only everything but f/ie 
thing he cares about,” Cecil said to herself as slie retreated to 
the window, “ I daresay the letter is full of anxious advice 
and afi*ection. Well I must say it’s a little hard on fathers and 
mothers and friends to have everything they say turned into 
nothing, unless it bears on the one absorbing intc*rest that has 
crushed them out, — to have always to symjiathize with that, or 
else be nothing.” 

A dark wet spot on the sheeny silk dress caught Cecil’s eye 
and startled her ; she passed her hands hastily over her eyes. 

“ Oh, what a goose I am I I must stop thinking. There is 
a double knock at the door. Well, I’m ready for them. 

* Smiling and smart, 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords stuck in her 

heart.* 

I daresay I shan’t be the only one in such a case to-night.” 

The evening passed off brilliantly, tlianks to Cecil’s exertions. 
Sir Cecil came back to the drawing-room, after taking the last 
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of guests to their carriage, to express his content and to 
look after her. She was still standing on the hearth-rug whesre 
he had left her, gazing wearily at the flower vases in the grate. 
He put his arm round her, and stroked back her hair, looking 
down into her face, Are you very tired, my darling ] ” 

Oh no. Papa,” Cecil answered briskly ; not yet. I have 
not nearly done my day’s work yet. Mrs. Cameron has been 
advising me about our outfit for the voyage from her own 
experience, and I mean to write out a list of all the things she 
tells me I ought to order before I go to bed.” 

“ What busy, capable brains there must be under this silky 
stuff and these foolish ribbons !” said Sir Cecil, playing wtli 
her hair. “ WJiat a brave little soul it is altogether, getting 
through as much business as a Secrctaiy of State in the day- 
time, and talking like — who shaU I say ]— not Madame de Stael 
exactly, but the next chatteringeif^ Frenchwoman, half the night.” 

I suppose I inherit some of the ‘ fretful activity ’ — was not 
that the word 1 — wliich, in commenting on his apj)ointment, 
the Tiroes this morning attributes to Sir Cecil Russell, and 
which it feai’s will make him such a dangerous envoy for her 
Majesty to send to the far East.” 

I may well be active in public business, when all manage- 
ment of my private concerns is taken out of my hands by my 
mite of a daughter. Stephen deserted us shamefully to-night 
— coming in in tlie middle of dinner, and sneaking away at the 
first opportunity.” 

“ Paj>a,” said Cecil, suddenly lifting up her Lead, “ I used to 
think you the kindest and most just j)er8on in the world.” 

‘‘Well, and now? ” Sir Cecil asked, smiling. 

Cecil drew a low ejisy chair forward, pushed her father down 
into it, and perched herself on his knee. 

“ Wo are going to talk it out, Papa. I’m not quite satisfied 
with you.” 

“ Are you not ? That’s serious, and hard too, just when I 
am so well satisfied with you, and have consented, against the 
advice of all our prudent relations and friends, to drag you 
half over the world after me.” 

“Papa, please, don’t lead away from what I want to talk 
about. It is so unlike you to be thinking so much of your oMm 
concerns, oven at the busiest of times, that you can’t acknow- 
ledge another person’s unhtippiuess.” 

^ “ I did not know I was in that amiable fmme of mind at 
present.” 
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You are j you will make light of this trouble of Stephen's. 
You don't seem to think it a real serious misfortune." 

I think a very serious misfortune may be made out of it,'* 
Sir Cecil answered gravely. “ My darling, it is hardly likely 
at our different ages, and with your utter lack of experience in 
life, that we should not take different views of such a matter. 
Can't you trust me without quite understanding what I am 
doing!" 

“ Oh yes ! yes ! If I were sure you were taking it seriously 
— ^if I thought you felt " 

“ You feel too much,” interrupted Sir Cecil “ Young j)eople 
naturally exaggerate the impoiliance of disappointments of this 
nature. They may be very much, I acknowledge ; they 77iay 
colour a whole life, or they may be of very little consequence 
indeed after a month or two, Steenic is young. He has never 
as yet had trouble of any kind to test his character. I don’t 
suppose he has more stability than other p(* 0 [)lc. To encourage 
him to rush into an engagement so thoroughly undesirable in 
every way, would, I think, be a great mistake. He njay be 
very much in love — I daresay he is ; but so much less capable 
is he of estimating the grav ity of the circumstances of tlie case. 
I have no doubt the disappointment will seem very severe for 
a time, but it won't do him any harm, you need not be afraid. 

I think well enough of his character to believe that ho will 
come out all the stronger for it.” 

“Papa, that is how I don't like to hear you talk,” cried 
Cecil, “ Oh, forgive me for saying it, but that is what I call 
unjust. You tliink of Steenie's character, and of liow he is to 
get over it, but you (piito forget her. You forget he has made 
her love him, and won her promise. You don’t ask what effect 
it would have on her, to be cast off’ just iKJcause the person slie 
loves does not think her worth braving trouble, and jwrhaps 
some loss of position and reg?ird in tlie eyes of the world for. 
You may say what you like about St<5phen’a character coming 
out stronger for the disappointment, but I think the strength 
he would gain by turning away from a girl he loves, because 
she is unfortunate without fault of her own, would only be 
strength to do cruel and cowardly things. That 's the sort of 
strength people get by trampling out love for worldly reasons. 

I had rather, caring as much for Steenie as you know I do, that 
he brought trouble on his life, and had to suffer even a great 
deal, than that he did what I should have to despise him for." 

Sir Cecil looked \ip suiqjrised into his daughter’s face, and 
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then mused for some time silently. ‘‘ There is a great deal in 
what you say,” he resumed at last ; “ but you are only looking at 
one side. Stephen has duties to other people as well as to this 
girl. He is an only son, and he owes a great deal to his family 
and to his name. It docs not belong to him alone. His father 
and his friends may well object to his connecting it with one so 
terribly disgraced. There is an inheritance of shame, as well as 
of honour; a thoughtful man ought to shrink from entering 
into it. Then as to your friend, the young lady herself, I don’t 
forget her so completely as you suppose ; even for her, I am of 
opinion that the jjresent pain is the least evil. Youth is not 
all of life, remember. There is a long, long time to come after 
its vehement passions are oyer. And I doubt whether any 
early disappointment could entail such long suffering as would 
come u[X)n a woman who felt that she had brought discord into 
her husband’s family, and injured his prospects in life, when 
once she pcrctdved that he liad begun to regret the sacrihces he 
had made for her sake. Can’t you l>clieve that it might be 
better for your friend to bear her trial alone, than to see* the 
shadow of her father’s guilt fall on those she loves best 1 ” 

I think I might feel so, but Elsie Blake — it is cruel to 
think of her having to suiFer alone. If you had seen her, you 
would understand. Think what her life will be. If would be 
easy for me to bear to have any hoj>e L clung to snatched away, 
because whatever wore to ha}»})en to me, I should always have 
had you ; but all lier life she has had 'worse than no father. I feel 
she ought to have some one ; — there is nothing I would not do to 
give her some one to help her and love her, when I think of that.” 

Cecil knew her father did not like the sight of tears, and she 
jmu.scd and struggled hard to send back the moisture that all 
but overflowed her eyes. Sir Cecil hastily drew his hand across 
his own. 

“ You are an eloipent ] dernier ; but how you are trembling, 
ray poor little one. I think 'we have had as much of this talk 
as is good for us. I do not see that there is anything for me to 
do ; I can’t recall the advice I have given, and Steenie must not 
marry without his father’s consent.” 

No j but if you ai)proved — my uncle is so easily persuaded 
by you — he might consent to their being married even now ; 
and if they w-ere to leave England directly with us, all the dis- 
comfort of Oldbury censure aud gossip would be avoided. When 
we all came back again, Elsie would have been his wife so long, 
everything else would be for^jotten.” 
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I don’t think so ; and I am not prepared to take such a 
responsibility on .myself. I could not think of interfering to 
bring about this marriage, and, besides, I should requii'e to 
know a girl veiy thoroughly, and think well of her family too, 
before I consented to bring her into such close intimacy with 
you as the plan you propose would necessitate.” 

Papa, listen,” said Cecil, suddenly throwing her arms I'ound 
his neck ; “ I will tell you what I w'ould do rather than be a 
hindrance to their happiness — I would give you up to her. 
Yes, she is so good and beautiful and gentle, you would get to 
love her like a daughter very soon, and she would wait on you 
almost as well as I could. She shall go with you and Stejdien, 
and I will stay here in this house with Grandiuamma all the 
years you are away, and wait for you to eoiiie back again. I 
would be veiy patient ; I would listen to all the stories ” 

“ Yes, I daresa 3 ^ And how much of you should I find when 
I came back again after such a course of discipline, my poor 
little self-elected Iphigenia? No, no, 1 hn not disposed to be 
sacrificed on this fine altar of friendshij), if you are. I won’t 
have an unknown tall daughter thrust uj)on me instead of my 
own little one, to w^hose absurdities I am, at all events, accus- 
tomed. It’s an impractiaible scheme, Cecil; but after all, if 
your friend is worth as much as you think, and if St(q)hen’s 
attachment to her has sufficient stability in it, their case is not 
altogether des])erate. They can be iViithful to each otheT without 
vows. Let Steeiiie come out to China with us ; it is the best 
thing he can do for liimself every way. When we all return, 
six or seven years hence, he will find Oldbury looking very 
much as it docs now. In that sleepy, comfoi'tabJe jdace six 
years or so won’t have made much difierence in any one. If 
he chooses then to go up to that gloomy littl^i, house on the hill 
to look for a wdfe, and finds Miss Elsie Blake waiting for him, 
their attacliment w^ould have a difleremt sort of look about it, 
and might deserve greater consideration than it gets now. No 
one then would have a right to interfere.” 

May I tell him you say so 1 ” asked Cecil. 

** I had rather you said nothing about it. He would turn it 
into greater encouragement than it is meant for ; and unles.s his 
attachment can survive all manner of discouragement, it had 
much better die. Now don’t think any more to-night. Go to 
bed, and come down without those black rings round your eyes 
to-morrow.” 
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. CHAPTER XXXIIL 

MISS BfIRBY’S PROMISE. 

Cecil calculated on her cousin’s remaining at least a week *in 
Oldbury, and was somewhat disappointed when, on the fourth 
morning of his absence, her father received a letter from Mr. 
Pierrei)oint announcing his intention of coming up to London 
that day with his son, and remaining in Eaton Square till the 
time fixed for tlieir departure from England airived. Cecil got 
up and looked at the note over her father’s shoulder. 

‘‘ It a})])ears to be quite settled then,” she observed, “ that 
Steenie is to sail with us.” 

“ Yes ; I always knew he would,” answered Sir Cecil quietly. 

There was something in the tone of the remark that rather 
disconcerted Cecil. It sounded like, I always knew he would 
not forego so manifest an a<l vantage for any romantic folly.” 
She could not give her mind to her busimjss quite as well as 
usual that morning. She wandered vaguely about the house 
longing for Steenie to appejii*, that slie might hear his own jus- 
tification of his decision. 

He and his father did not anive till late in the afternoon,, 
and Cecil had to give liev undivided attention to her uncle for 
the fii*st hour, while he sat with her in the drawing-room before 
dinner, talking over tlie arrangements for the voyage?, and getting 
from her many little j)ai'ticulars about their plans, which his 
son seemed to have forgotten to communicate. 

While Cecil answered his questions, and stole a studying 
glance every now and then into Steenie’s grave face, she came 
to the conclusion that she sliould j>robabJy have to do without 
the explanation of her cousin’s change of pui’pose she had been 
looking for all day. 
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Some woikIb her father had said to her had seemed, when she 
came to think them over, like wni*nings not to take too much 
on herself ; and she had made up her mind to be j)i*udent, and 
not put herself in the way of saying more than she onglit. 

It was a relief, however, when, as she was following her 
uncle from the drawing-room, Steenie called her back. 

“ Can’t you spare me five minutes ? ” 

You Imow I can.” 

‘‘Well, it is all over; they have left Oldbury.” 

“ Left Oldbury ! But where have they gone ? ” 

“ That is what no one seems to know. Yet eVen tliat is not 
the worst. My father saw them the evening before they left — 
Miss Blake and Elsie. He -was kinder to me than I sliould 
have expected ; he asked for a message for me. She was there ; 
she might surely have sent some word — some acknowledgment 
of%iy letter.” 

“And she did notl” 

“No; Miss Blake, in her presence, gave a message; something 
about hoping that no recollections of tlK^m would inteifeie with 
my future hapjuness. I cannot ttill what it meant. My letter 
deserved a different acknowledgment fi*om tliat. She should 
not liave let that be said to me for answer to what I had written 
to her.” 

“ Then you think there will never bo any other answer 1 ” 

“If my father had not mettliem by chance, I should not have 
heard so much as this. They took leave of no one. They seem 
to have designed to vanish from the place without leaving a 
trace. If he had not seen them, I should liave gone up to the 
liouse to find it empty. Not a word — and I have been waiting 
))atiently to know her wislies all this time ! ” 

“ Did she know you were leaving England inime<iiately ? ” 

“ I had told her it was for her to decide, and that, whether I went 
or stayed, all 1 did would still be for her. Well, it is clear they 
won't trust me. The long unceHainty would, I supjjose, have 
been worse to her than giving it up altogether. Uiiliappy and 
forlorn as they arc, the miserable pretence of support 1 offered 
was not worth accepting.” 

“I think she would have written to you if she dared. You 
don’t blame lier ? ” 

“ No, only for letting herself beoveiTuled, and not giving me 
a chance of seeing her agiiin. I onglit to have had tliat, or some 
word from her. To liave her slide away from me in this silent 
fashion is the hardest of all ways of losing her. But there, 
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Cecil, I have told you all there is to tell. Now it is over,^ we 
won't speak about it again. You must not think me ungra^ul 
for all your sympathy because I can't talk." 

“ No, of course not I shall tliink of her all the same, even 
if I never speak her name again." 

“ Thank you ; God bless you for that \ You are the kindest 
best sympathizer a man ever had.” 

Steenie stooped down and kissed her forehead as he finished 
speaking, and Cecil turned away and ran out of the room. 

Was it all over then? Would Elsie’s name never be 
mentioned between them again, and all that happy Oldbury 
summer become indeed a recollection to be struggled against and 
blotted out? 

There was very little time for talk of any kind, during the 
busy l)ewildering days that followed. Ste])hen worked harder 
than any one, and the few hours he had to spare were given 4o 
his father. Ljwly Selina claimed a good deal of Cecil’s atten- 
tion ; and as the day that was to sef)arate her from her grand- 
mother drew near, she discovered that even the old stories 
about the Russels being so small and brown had a sort of charm 
about them, as sa\'oiiriug of old home ties, that made the pro- 
spect of coming definitely to the last time of hearing more 
painful than she had antioij)atcd. 

Sl)e did not get as much sym}»athy from her father and 
Steenie in her regret at j)arting from all the inanimate objects 
of the old home as she would have liked. Sir Cecil had been 
too great a traveller to have very keen local attachments ; and 
when she called on Stephen to join in mournful recollections of 
** that first time when we jnaiiagcd to drag the big illustrated 
Shakespeare from the bookshelf,” or “the day when we 
I»ainted our first picture on tlie rosewood easel,” she generally 
met a pre-occiipied look, or was })ut off with a hasty answer that 
checked her communications. These were not the recollections 
he was clinging to, she perceived. Sometliing else was absorb- 
ing all his regrets. She must be content to take her farewell 
of the old life alone. 

J ust at the last, however, in the supreme moment of parting 
from the old scenes, she and her cousin had one more conversa- 
tion, in which Elsie’s name was once more freely spoken be- 
tween them. 

Stephen was absent the whole of the last day they were to be 
in London ; and when he returned very late at night, Cecil 
happened to be the only member of the family still up. The 
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othm had gons to bed thoroughly oyercome with fatigue, and 
she had been making the most of the solitary hours, first to 
make up parcels of her own old childish treasures to leave 
behind for some poor children she was interested in, and then to 
write a long farewell epistle to Miss Berry. 

Stephen entered the drawing-room as she was folding her 
letter. He had a nosegay of scented geranium leaves and 
balsam flowers in his hand, which he came and gave to her. 

‘‘ I am glad you are up still,” he said ; “ I promised to give you 
these flowers. You know where they come from, don't you ? ” 

“ Miss Berry's window-sill 1 Yes, yes ; how well I know 
exactly where the flower-pots stand ! I knew all day where you 
were, but your fiither has been quite in a state of mind about 
you, half learing that you had disappeared mysteriously, and 
would never be heard of more.” 

• “ You knew I was not so easily got rid of.” 

“ I knew you would go to see the old place again.” 

Don’t let me interrupt your letter. Is it not very late for 
you to be sitting up ? ” 

I had finished. I have been writing to Miss Berry, and 
now I will put in a postscript to thank her for the flowers.” 

And Cecil lingered longer than necessary over her last sen- 
tence, feeling quite sure that her cousin would soon tell her 
more. 

“ It was not the old place I saw, Cecil,” he said, after a few 
moments’ silence. am glad I went and found that out. 

I shall go away freer, and be in less danger of being seized with 
a frantic ma^ de pays^ such as dragged me back to Oldbury last 
spring. You have no notion how empty and meaningless it all 
looked to-day — a mere dead shell. What do I care for it? 
She was the wliole place to me. I know that now, and I 
believe it has been so for years. 1 shall have no painful longings 
to get back to Oldbury for the future. That is all over since I 
have seen it again.” 

‘‘ Poor Oldbury I ” said Cecil, rather bitterly. “ Did you see 
any one Iwsides Miss Berry ? '’ 

“ I walked about the whole day, and went everywhere — up 
into the hills, and to all our old haunts by the river, feeling all 
the time as one might feel in walking, about a churchyard. 
When it began to grow dark I turned into Miss Berry's house, 
and stayed till I h^ to run off to catch the last train. We had 
a good deal of talk. She thawed out of the strange frightened 
silence she has kept up with us lately, and spoke of the Blokes. 
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Cecil, you deserve to see it^ you care so much for her — ^there, 
read, — it is a note from her to Miss Berry, that I made pocxr 
Elderberry give up to me just as I was going away.'* 

He opened the tear-blistered sheet on which Elsie had 
scrawled her good-bye, and held it before Cecil's eyes, but 
he would not let it out of his hand while she read. 

Cecil’s face was wet with tears, and it was some minutes 
before she could speak when she had come to the end of the 
blotted page. 

“ It is enough to break one's heart,” she said. 

It has comforted mine,” Stecnie answered. " It is of 
herself. Eveiy word of the note is like her. Poor child! how 
she suffered when she wTote it. See the blots on the paper ! 
It shows what I think of your love for her, Cecil, that I let 
you look at tbeiii. Her silence, and what I chose to think her 
hardness towards me, had confused my thoughts of her, and 
now I have found her again. It is not her own will that has 
divided us, and nothing else shall. I don’t leave England 
altogether so lio])(dess as I thought I should yesterday. Miss 
Berry has jiromised to follow u]) any opening for communication 
with her that may arise, and slie will let me hear of her. 
Imagine having to depend for news of what one cares most 
about in the world on such letters as poor dear Elderberry’s are 
sure to bo. Yet oven for that prospect of hearing of her I am 
iinTncnsoiy tliankfiil.” 

^ I Jiave been writing to Mi.ss Berry to-night to explain how 
she is to communicate with us. She is sure to hear some news 
of the Blakes before long ; and I have a strong i)resentiment 
lliat her lumbliiig letters will j)rove the most interesting we 
shall I’eceive from England — ^the ones we shall look out for 
most eagerly. There — that is my la.st letter written on the 
dear old Davenport Papa gave me v/heii I was ten years old.” 
Are you leaving your geraniums and balsams behind you t ” 
No, 1 am dividing them to give you half. I wonder who 
will keep their share the longest?” 

‘^I shall, of coui*se ! Not that I under.stand your love of 
relics, or that I shall ever want anything to I'ecall Elderberry's 
little old room, the most home-like place I have ever known in 
luy life. It can’t be anything to you in comparison.” 

** Perhaps not. I hear Papa opening the door of his bedroom. 
He is wondering what keeps me up so very late ; and indeed 
I ought to go, for our last English day is an hour old already.” 
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WINTER RAIN. 

Mrs. Neale lived in a tall, dark, old-fashioned house, in a 
(juiet street opening on to one of the West-end squares ; and 
Elsie’s first view of her new abode, when she, her grandfather, 
and Margaret drove up to it on the afternoon of the day on 
which they had left Oldbury, was anything but a cheering one. 
It was a heavy sunless November afternoon. The West-end 
streets and squares had their dreariest deserted autumnal look. 
She glanced up and down long visbis of shut-up houses, all alike 
grim and lifeless looking, and I’emembered with a sort of 
remorse how, when she was a child, she used to envy Margaret 
her half-yearly journey to Loudon. And this was what a 
journey was, and here where it ended. 

The inside of Mrs. Neale’s house was not more prepossessing 
than the outside. It had been a handsome abode in its day. 
The rooms were filled with what had once been costly furniture 
and ornaments, in the taste of a bygone time, which now had 
an indescribable air of neglect and decay about them. 

Elsie was surprised to see Margaret wandering from room to 
room with a look of interest softening her face, such as had 
never come upon it for anything in Oldbury. Both to her and 
old Mr. Blake the scenes they had retunied to were more 
congenial and home-1 ilce than those they had loft. The ghost 
of Margaret’s youth looked at her from the faded pictures and 
dust-laden, dreary decorations of the rooms; and objects in 
which Elsie could only see a worse sort of squalor than any 
cottage in Oldbury would have shown, had a halo of intei^st 
from associations with past times for her. They did not see 
anything of Mrs. Neale on the evening of their aixivaL Elsie* 
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had io vtdi Oil the middle of the next day for m introduction 
to her grandmother, whom she began rather to dmd seeing. 

Wt before slie took her into Mrs. Neale*s room, 
that sbe must not show any emotion when her grandmother 
spoke to her first. She must be quite composed, and meet her 
in a commonplace way, as if she had always been in the habit 
of seeing her every day. 

“ Mrs. Neale was not precisely an Invalid,” Margaret said ; 

but she was a person who Lad always dreaded excitement of a 
painful nature. Yet she had been a good friend to them — a 
faithful friend, and they owed her all the more gratitude for 
persevering in seeing them, because her inclination would have 
led her to avoid the painful thoughts that their presence must 
bring.” 

Elsie pictured to herself a cold, apathetic personage, from 
whom she feared she should always shrink away ; and she could 
hardly summon courage to follow Margaret into the little 
upstairs boudoir where Mrs. Neale sat. Her first glance round 
the room caused her an agreeable surprise. It was a })retty 
room, bright and carefully k<q)t, veiy unlike all the other parts 
of the house she had previously seen. There were vjiscs of cut 
flowers on the table, a small cheerful fire in the grate, a stand 
holding a work-basket, and a pile of library books drawn con- 
veniently near an arm-chair, from which rose a tall, gracefiil 
lady, much younger looking than Elsie had exj>ected, and with 
traces' of great beauty on her face. She held cJlit both hands, 
drew Elsie towards her, and gjxve her a quick kiss on each 
cheek. 

“ So this is little Alice,” she said, in a tone of rather forced 
cheerfulness. Then dropping Elsie’s h^xnds, she sank into her 
chair as hastily as she had risen, leiined back, and shut her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, after a inoi-uent’s silence, during which 
Margaret had approached her chair rather anxiously ; “there is 
certainly more likeness than from your description I was pre- 
{>ared to see ; but I don’t nu,*im to allow myself to be overcome. 

I will see her for a few minutes every day till 1 get accustomed 
to it.” 

She made several remarks on indifiei'cnt subjects to Margaret 
before she turned to Elsie again, and then surprised her by 
begimiing to question her on her pursuits and accomplishments. 

“ Of course she has never seen any one in her life,” Mia 
Neale said, turning to Margaret, when Elsie had made a 
hesitating answer or two. “How could she in Oldbury, or 
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indeed, mdiappily, how could we show her to anybody any- 
where % Poor child ! one almost wishes she had been plain — 
it would have been less tantalizing ; for what use can beauty or 
advantages of any kind ever be to her ? ” 

Margaret made no answer, and Miu Neale, taking up a 
book from the stand, obseiwed, ‘‘ There, my dear, I think that 
will do for the present. You had perhaps better go now. It 
only wants half an hour^to my dinner-time ; and I am always 
obliged to be perfectly silent and quiet before and after eating. 
I will see Alice — or Elsie I think you call her — again for a 
quarter of an hour in the afternoon ; and by and bye perhaps I 
may be able to let her read aloud to me. She looks as if she 
would read well.*^ 

Elsie received two more hasty kisses, and Mi*s. Neale looked 
approvingly at her as she moved towards the door. 

‘‘ She really is a sweetly pretty creature,’’ she said aside to 
Margaret ; ** but have you not put her into very coarse, heavy 
mourning? Has she nothing else she can wear while she is 
here ? ” 

‘‘Nothing different from what you have seen,” Mai’garet 
answered. “ You know my scruples. I cannot bear to spend 
more than is absolutely necessary on ourselves, while ” 

“ Yes, yes ; but you cany the principle a great deal too fai\ 
I have never gone along with you. However, we will not dis- 
pute the point, Alice hns always In^en your charge since her poor 
mother’s death, 4.nd of course I shall not begin to interfere now.” 

Elsie looked up at Margaret as they left the room together. 

“ I don’t think I can ever call her grandmother,” she said in 
a low voice. “ How difierent slie is ! ” 

“Yes,” Margaret answered; “but wc will not judge her. 
She has never failed in substantial kindness since our misfor- 
tunes, as many whom we once esteemed close friends have done. 
She was a prosjierous, admired, successful woman, living much 
in the gay world, till the blow came that cut her off from 
all her old pleasures at once. She could never bear to face her 
old companions after her son-in-law’s disgrace. She has shut 
herself up in that room, and tried to hedge herself in from 
painful thoughts, and from absolutely seeing and feeling the 
change in her position. It is not by any means a good way of 
bearing the trial ; but perhaps it is the only one she has strength 
for. Your poor mother died.” 

“ Took that way of slipping out (.>f the trouble, and evading 
her share,” Margaret's wo^s almost seemed to imply. 
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Was not that the worst part of the trial to Mrs. Neale 1 
Did she not love Mamma very much 1” Elsie asked. 

“ She was very proud of her beauty ; but your mother married 
young : she and Mrs. Neale both lived very much for society, 
and necessarily saw but little of each other. Mrs. Neale's chief 
affection has always been given to her son, Gilbert.” 

‘‘ The one who is alive still t ” asked Elsie. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret ; “ but we shWl not see him. He will 
certainly not come near the house while we are staying here.” 

After that first visit Elsie spent an hour or so each day in 
Mrs. Neale's room. She received the same quick kisses — ^two 
at coming and two at going, never more nor less — and mean- 
while was questioned on such ordinary topics as a visitor might 
be entertained with, or set to read one of the circulating 
library novels, of which Mrs. Neale always had a large supply 
in hand. Now and then Mrs. Neale would intemij)t the read- 
ing to open out to Elsie on some recollection of her past life. 
For the first day or two Elsie listened breathlessly, expecting 
some mention of her father or her mother, which would make 
her feel more familiar with them ; but nothing of the kind ever 
came. It was on account of some /6te at which Mrs, Neale had 
assisted yetirs before, or a lively description of some celebrity to 
whom she had been introduced, and who had admired her, with 
which her grandmother entertained her. Occasionally she 
would wind up with a lamentation that Elsie would never know 
anything of similar jdeasures — ^that the world of fashionable 
society in which her grandmother and mother had shone such 
conspicuous stars was dt*finitely closed to her. There was anger 
as w<dl as i)ity in Mrs. Neale’s bnght eyes whenever a few words 
of this kind passed her lij)S. She looked almost grudgingly at 
Elsie’s lovely face, as if this were another good thing of which 
the enjoyment had been cruelly snatched away from her. 

These glimpses at Mra. Neale's past experiences were as great a 
contrast to the subjects that ii.sually occupied Elsie's thoughts, as 
the bright room ili which the hostess lived wasto all the other parts 
of the house. During the many hours when she was not with her 
grandmother, Elsie wandered about the neglected, silent rooms,' 
where footsteps and voices were seldom heaixi from year’s end tt> 
yearns end. She lifted the lids of inlaid work-boxes, and looked 
down into quaint, costly vases, round which sickly odours of 
long since evaporated perfumes lingered, and tried to fancy how 
they hsid looked in past times, and speculated what other faces 
had bent near, and what otlier hands had toiiclieil them. 
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The life lived in these rooms, when they had been constantly 
occupied, had not been one that had left any pei*&onal or home- 
like relic behind. It was the flavour of past gaieties and of 
suddenly intennipted amusements that lingered about the place, 
and gave it its indescribable air of gloom. It was to escape 
from this that Mrs. Neale had shut herself up in Jier retreat. 
Elsie meditated a great deal on the difference between Mrs. 
Neale^s way of taking •her trial and Margai*et’s, and decided 
within herself that, after all, the solemn acceptance of soitow 
as the appointed lot of their lives, which had given its character 
to the Oldbury home, was prefemble to the ineffectiuil struggle 
to keep thought at bay, which made the ghastly contrasts of the 
life here. She observed with some surprise that, in spite of 
their utter unlikeness of character, there was a strong bond of 
mutual affection between Margaret and Mrs. Neale, Little 
disposed as Margaret was to tolerate weakness or self-indulgence, 
she was always ready to make excuses for Mrs. Neale^s faults ; 
and when she spoke to her, or performed any little personal 
service for her, there would come a faint flush of colour, imd a 
softening of all the linos of her handsome, clear cut face, tlmt 
for a moment or two restored something of the glow and charm 
of youth to her countenance. 

Elsie pondered much in her solitary hours over these revela- 
tions of Margiiret^s inner life. Would her life, she asked her- 
self, be like this one whose secrets she was divining at last ? 
Gould she go on living after the love, which now seemed the one 
absorbing interest of her existence, had been quite put aside, 
and allowed to live as a faint remembrance only] Would she, 
years hence, return to some house, where the ghost of her lovt* 
would look out upon her as the ghost of Margaret’s did in this. 

Once, about a week after she came to London, Elsie ])assed 
down Eaton Square when she was out walking with (Jrawford, 
and observed a carriage stop at a door, from which a young lady 
alighted, rari quickly up the steps, and passed into tlie house. 

“ That ’s Sir Cecil Russefs house, and the ytmng lady who 
i*an in is Miss Ilns.sel, who was down in Oldbury so long. Did 
you see her ] Crawford asked. 

Elsie had recognized Cecil at the very fii*st glimpse; and 
when she disappeared she stood still, staring blankly at tht; 
closed door, and could hardly bring horaelf to move on, even 
when Crawford called her. 

This incident did not by any moans add to Elsie\s comfoi*t. 
After that day she always had a feverish, restless longing for 
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the hour to come at which Margaret was accustomed to send 
her out for a daily walk with Crawford. If it -rained, or if 
Crawford was busy and could not go out with her, she was more 
unhappy than usual the whole day. When she did get out, all 
her thoughts were absorljed in the one hope that Crawford's 
errands would lead her to take the way she wanted to go. She 
seldom had courage hei'self to propose that they should walk 
down Eaton Square ; but if they did p?iss Sir Cecil’s house, she 
felt as if the object of the walk had been attained. She had 
glanced up at the windows, and seen a curtain fiuttcT ; or a 
footman passed up the doorsteps and gave in a letter while she 
was by ; or at the very least she had breathed a whiff of 
perfume from the geraniums and mignonette in Cecil's balcony. 
She went home satisfied — a soH of link between herself and the 
inhabitants of that house hiid to her fancy been woven ; and 
the rest of the day passed in comparative content. 

At last a morning came — a chill December morning — when 
she went out, after having been confined to the house by nearly 
a fortnight's rain, and looking up at Sir Cecil's house saw signs 
that made her heart die within her. The windows and doons 
were wide open ; work-people were passing in and out. A van 
laden with furniture stood at the door. Elsie entreated Craw- 
ford to stop and ask what it meant. The careless suiqinsed 
answers brought no comfoi-t. 

Yes j this house did once belong to Sir Cecil Russel, but he 
had gone abroad for several years, and now the house was let 
again, and another family wrere coming immediately to live in 
it. 

All Elsie's eagerness to w^alk out disaj)peared after that day, 
and she relapsed into a state of listlessness and depression that 
greatly distressed and puzzled IMargaret. 
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.CHAPTER XXXV. 

A KEFT IN THE CLOUD- 

In the beginning of the next year Margaret went to Dartmoor 
to pay her last visit to the prisoner there, who was to be 
released in the coming s{)ring. She went quite alone. Since 
his wife’s death Mr. Blake had been gradually sinking into a 
state of apathy, from which he could not be roused to underbike 
the journey. When Margaret si)oke of it to him, he listened 
attentively for a time, a look of sorrowful intelligence would 
come on his face, and he seemed to stniggle to call together 
his wandering thoughts, and brace himself for some effort 
he had to make. But the instant she ceased to speak, the 
impression of her words j)agsod away, the blank look settled 
on his face again, and he would begin to mutter the words 
of a problem or a passage from some book to himself. After 
a time, Margaret left off urging him to come with her, for 
she thought that the sight of him in his present state would 
be a greater pain to his son than even the disappointment 
of seeing her standing for the first time alone at the prison 
grate where so many sad interviews had already taken 
place. 

Elsie made a frightened, half-shrinking offer to accompany 
her aunt to Dartmoor ; but Margaret, though pleased that she 
should show even a slight desii'e to see her father, thought it 
better not to take her. The (jxi)ression of the wish, however, 
opened her heart to talk to Elsie about her father more freely 
than she had ever done before. She did not in any degree 
attempt to excuse his crime ; but she spoke of his deep penitence, 
and dwelt much on the love for his little daughter, which alone 
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of all his previous interests had survived the numbing effects of 
much solitude and excessive manual labour. 

The day before Margaret set out on her expedition she read 
aloud to Elsie all the letters that her father had written since 
his imprisonment. With the exception of the passages in them 
that refeired to herself, they sounded to Elsie somewhat meagre 
and cold. Margaret pointed out a spot here and there where 
the paper was still crisp and blistered with the tears that had 
fallen on it when the letter had been first read ; but the few 
words of bitter self-accusation that had called forth these tears 
did not move Elsie as they had moved those to whom they were 
addressed long ago. The suffering she had herself endured was 
too strong in her mind for any expression *of remorse for the sin 
that had caused it to seem quite adequate. She sat dry-eyed while 
Margaret read, angry with herself for feeling so hard and cold, 
and for being able to see nothing but the dark chasm dividing 
her from all natural joy and communion with her fellows, 
which this man’s crimes had rent. How was it that Margaret 
felt so diflerently ? How had she learnt to merge all thoughts of 
her own loss in such supreme pity for the guilty one, that the 
necessity of sharing his punishment seemed a privilege of kin- 
ship instead of an unjust doom 1 

Margai'et was to spend a night with a friend at Southampton, 
and had to be absent the greater part of two days. It was a 
trying time to Elsie, but it did her good. The necessity of 
occupying herself incessantly in attendance on her grandfather, 
who missed Margaret very much, broke the liabit of brooding 
over her own griefs to which she had been yielding ; and when 
she had an instant’s leisure, her thoughts, insteatl of reverting 
to their usual train, followed Margaret on her journey, and 
occupied themselves in picturing the scene in the prison, when 
Margaret and her father would undergo the last of their many 
constrained, painful meetings— face to face, but with bars 
between them, and no touch, not even a clasp of the hand 
possible. What would be said? What questions would be 
asked ? Her name would come into their talk there, where she 
shuddered to think of its having been spoken so often. And 
then Elsie tried hard to turn her thoughts quite from herself, and 
call up the marred, miserable, labour-worn face, from whose 
lips, as Margai'et had told her, her name so often came. She 
herself look at it, tried to see the love for her written on 
and would not let any vision of Steenie’s fiice, with another 
kind of love for her in his eyes, float up and thrust her fiither’s 
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away. No ; this sad face was hers to love^ not the other bright 
one. She must take this into her heart and thoughts, and let 
the other go. If she could but do it less grudgingly ; if only 
the contrast would not look so terribly great, so hard to grow 
accustomed to ! 

There was an evening service at a church dose to Mrs. 
Neale’s house, which Margaret and Elsie were in the frequent 
habit of attending ; and on the first day of Margaret’s absence, 
Elsie, leaving Mr. Blake asleep in his chair, ventured to slip 
away for the short hour the service lasted. She felt it would 
be a help to her to bring the struggle she was carrying on 
within herself into the still atmosphere of the church, within 
heating of mingled voices murmuring prayers for help, into the 
presence of bowed heads, some of which might be weighed 
down with grief as lieavy as her own. Slie expected to reoeivt^ 
comfort; but she found a greater deliverance than she had 
looked for. A stranger to her read the service. The words of 
the prayers seemed to have a new meaning to Elsie from the 
ti'embling earnestness with which they were sj)oken ; but she 
did not look up till the Creed was read. “ I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, The Holy Catholic Church, The Communion of 
Saints, Tlio Forgiveness of Sins.” The solemn triumph of the 
tone in which the last sentence was uttered brought the words 
into Elsie’s heart with a start of wonder that she had never 
rightly felt their meaning before. She lifted up her head and 
caught a look on the speaker’s face, in his far-seeing eyes, in his 
strong, compassionate, soiTOwful mouth, which intensified the 
impression the words had made upon her. “ The forgiveness of 
sins.” The belief he was stating was clearly more to him than 
a joyful, comfortable assurance of jicrsonal pardon merely. In 
speaking the words he seemed to be taking upon him a great 
weight of obligiition — to forgive while bf?ing forgiven, to shrink 
from no partnership in sufTeriiig, from no toil and stniggle to 
undo the effects of others’ sin which perfect forgiveness includes. 
Elsie knelt down at the next prayer with a new thought in her 
mind ; an illumination had fallen on her difficult path which 
made it no longer seem so very hard to tread. 

The sermon that followed made the dawning thought grow 
each moment clearer. It was on the divine humanity of Christ, 
and the unity of the race under His headship. As Elsie 
listened, the bitter sense of injustice in her lot which had been 
troubling her for many months, quite passed away. It began 
no longer to seem so dark and honible a thing to be condemned 
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to sbare the punishment of another's guilt. She learned that 
this was the privilege, the meaning of kinship, the condition of 
union with the Head, who had suffeied for all. The mystery 
of pain, of the innocent suffering with the guilty, became a little 
clearer. She felt she was no longer alone. Her pain ^med 
tiseless, meaningless no longer. There was One bearing it with 
her, knitting her to Himself and to all her fellows in the great 
divine and human task of endurance, of bringing good from 
evil, of sorrowing and suffering with and for all. 

Elsie went home with a peace and calm in her heart she had 
never known before. The hardness she had wondered at and 
lamented over in herself disappeared now that she had accepted 
sacrifice as the Divine law of life. She discovered that she had 
l>een harsh and unforgiving — not from indignation against sjn. 
but from a gnidge in her heart at having to share in its 
punishment. The thought of the Perfect Son of Man choosing 
to suffer with those He saved softened her, while it gave her 
fi'esh courage to endure her own share of pain. 

Margaret returned home the next day, and Elsie received her 
with an affectionate warmth of welcome, which showed Margaret 
at once that a happy change had come over her spirit, and that 
the dark apathy of self-involved grief was at length shaken off. 

As they talked together that evening, and Elsie, instead of 
shrinking from the subject, showed an earnest desire to learn 
all she could about her father, that she might prepare herself 
to be to him what he hoped to find her, Margaret felt for the 
first time in m<iny, many years that she had a companion in 
the task of bearing the family burdens — some one near her 
who could give her suppoiii and comfort in return for what she 
was always giving. Elsie would have been well repaid for her 
efforts, if she had known the rest that this discovery brought 
to Margaret’s weary heart. 

The last few months hail been more painful to Margaret than 
all the previous years of her long trial. The return to old 
haunts and habits, if it had brought interest and excitement, 
had also brought a renewal of vivid pain such as she had 
believed she could never feel again, and that last interview with 
her brother, once looked forward to as a joyful epoch, had 
proved more depressing than any she had experienced hitherto. 
She had been shocked at the change the last half-year had made 
in her brother’s health and appearance. Since the news of the 
shortening of the term of his imprisonment had been imparted 
to him, he had been seized with a fever of impatience for the 
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hour of release to come, whidbi was wearing Mm down more 
rapidly than the labour and suffering of the years when release 
had seemed too distant to be worth hoping for. Margaret 
confessed to Elsie that she wished now she had consented to her 
request and taken her to Dartmoor. Her father seemed to 
have laid aside his once absorbing desire to conceal his guilt 
from his only child, and to be possessed only by a terror lest 
he should after all never enjoy the sight his eyes craved. 

As the hour of his discharge drew near, it was each day more 
and more impossible to him to believe that he should live till it 
came. 

To Margaret also the months that had to be worn through 
before the dreaded, wished-for day arrived, looked terribly long. 
She did not know how she could have borne them, if Elsie had 
not just then changed from being an anxious charge into a 
sympathizing lielf)er. 

In the course of the winter, Margaret, her fiither, and Elsie 
left Mrs. Neale’s house and went into lodgings in a neighbour- 
ing street. Gilbert Neale was coming to spend some weeks 
with his mother, and they wished to be settled in a home of 
•their own before he arrived. While he remained in London, 
Elsie went twice every day, at stated times, to see her grand- 
mother, but Margaret never accoinj)aiii(Ml her on these visits. 
Her uncle used to come into Mi's. Neale’s boudoir w'hilo she 
was there, and w'ould often sit watching her for a long time 
together, with a softened, sorrowful expression on his stem 
face ; but he spoke little to her, and they did not make much 
advance tow^ards acijuaiiit;nic<‘sliip. She, on her part, had 
a shrinking from him. She could not foiget, even in her 
softened mood, that he had inteifered (it might be rightly, 
she could not judge of that) to separate her from Stej)hen 
Pierrepoirit. 

One day, when they chanced to be going do>vn the staiicase 
together, he startled her by a sudden question. 

“ Do you ever hear anything of young Pierrepoint now ? ” he 
said abru]»tly. 

“No,” Elsie answered, with a look of a}>peal agfiinst the 
cruelty of the question in her eyes. 

“ Well, well, I did not mean to vex you, but it was right 
that I should know. He has been kind to my nephew, and I 
should have been very sorry if he had been brought into any 
trouble through a connexion of mine. For your sake, as well 
as his, it is best that there should be nothing between you. 
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WhAtever you tbink about it at present, you may take my wca^d 
that I am right.” 

Elsie hurried away, without attempting an answer. She 
did not want him to see the tears of indignation and pain that 
would force themselves into her eyes, and she could not trust 
lierself to speak. 

Nothing further ever passed between them on the subject: 
but those few words were enough to revive a good deal of the 
bitter feeling Elsie hoped she had succeeded in putting quite 
away from her. 

Did people who had cnished out their own loves (for siiffident 
reasons, perhaps) necessarily grow as harsh and cold as this 
uncle of hers seemed to be ? She wondered often what he and 
Margaret had been like in their happy days. It interested her 
to observe that there was a certain resemblance between them 
now j for she thought it showed that, far apart as theii- outward 
lives had been, there had remained a link of sympathy between 
them. Each in thought and recollection had been living 
imconsciously with the other. They had suffered together, 
and grown as much alike in their utter separation, as constant 
intercourse might have made them. 

• Before Mr. Neale left London he called once at the Blakes*^ 
lodgings, and had an interview with Margaret and Elsie. It 
was merely on matters of business he came to speak to them. 
He was Elsie’s trustee, and had the management of some 
jiroperty she would inherit from her mother ; and now that her 
leather was likely to retura home, he thought it necessary to 
make some fresh aiTangemcnts which he wished to explain to 
them. 

It was to Mr. Blake nominally that the explanations 
were offered ; but as it was found impossible to fix his attention 
for more than a minute at a time on anything that was being 
said, Margaix^t had to act for him, and take the chief pai*t in a 
discussion of future plans which grew out of the statements Mr. 
Neale laid before her. 

Elsie Silt silently by Margaret’s side, listening and wondering. 
All day she had l)een the more agitated of the two at the 
pi-ospect of this meeting ; and now it was she, and not Margaret, 
whose mind was in a tumult, and whose thoughts refused to ffx 
themselves on the every-day business details that had to be 
discussed. 

Would tbe time ever come, she wondered fearfully, when she 
and , Stephen would meet, after yeai-s and years of separation^ 
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aud touch hands coldly, and sit opposite each otlier at a table, 
and talk in quiet, measured tones of dtMjds and money and 
places of abode, and ways and means of living ; like sti'angers, 
or indilTerent acquaintances? No; very, very unlike either, 
Elsie acknowledged to heraelf. 

Two strangers or two indifferent acquaintances could hardly 
have gone on talking so long without their coming to one or the 
other — some little relaxation of the face from its studied 
quietness, some touch of feeling into a tone of voice, some little 
look or chance word that made an ap})roach to cordiality. Thei’e 
must be a great deal of strong feeling underneath to need such 
careful guarding. If something should startle them into being 
themselves foi* a moment ? If Margaret’s voice were to change ? 
3f she were to glance uj) fiom her slow reading aloud to her 
father of the letter Mr. Neale had put into her hands, and meet 
the look in the deep>set grey eyes opposite her, which Elsie 
]»erceived wei*e studying her face by stealth, learning it jealously 
by heart, as she read, what would happen then? Elsie felt 
o]»pr8Ssed, as if she could hardly breathe in the oppressive 
atmosphere of choked-up emotion she was in. 

At length it was over : the last paper signed, the last explan- 
ation given. Margaret rose from her seat as soon as the busi- 
ness was concluded, as if to intimate that the interview must 
end there ; Mr. Neale seemed disj)osed to linger a few moments 
longer, but there was nothing in Margaret’s face to encourage 
him to enter on any fresh topic of discourse. She stood quiet 
and cold, looking towards him steadily, with eyes from which 
all exprcission seemed to have been puri)osely withdrawn, as she 
awaited his farewell. Then he shook hands with them all 
silently, and left the room. 

Mai’garet drew a long sigh as the door closed l>ehind him. 

“ It is over,” she said, with the slight tremor in her voice 
which Elsie had been listening for all the morning. “It is 
over. We have taken the first necessary step towards inaug- 
urating the new life we are all to begin wlien your father comes 
l>ack to us, and now we have only to enter u]X)n it thankfully.” 
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RELEASE. 

Elsie had believed herself almost indifferent about tlie plans for 
the future which Margaret had discussed witli Mr. Neale : but 
when she found it was definitely arranged that the whole family 
were to cmigi’ate to America as soon as her father was set at 
libei’ty, and that they were to sail early in the spring, she was 
more dismayed at the ]>ros)>ect tlian she had expected to be. 

Leaving England, she discovered meant to her getting farther 
and farther away from Oldbury, and putting herself quite 
beyond the possibility of happy chances arising that might hike 
her in the way of hearing old friends’ names, or regaining some 
link of associations with the places that were dear to her. She 
did not hate London quite so much now as she had done at first; 
Rid when she compared it with the far-off American city to 
Avliich they were bound, she began to love it dearly. Once she 
bad seen Mr. Pierrepoint’s name in a printed announcement of 
a chai*ity sermon lie was to preach in a church not very 
distant from where they lived ; once she had passed an Oldbury 
j>erson in the street, an Oldbury tradesman, u^ho had rocogni2ed 
her, and taken off his cap to her. In England such events 
would be always ]>ossible; and though Elsie smiled at herself 
for her folly in prizing such incidents so dearly, she found it 
cost her a liard wrench to put herself finally beyond all chance 
of tlieir I'ccurrence. She and Margaret spent many hours 
during the next two months working at the outfit for their 
voyage. Margaret grew^ more cheerful as each week passed. 
She w'ould talk a great deal to Elsie, as they sat together over 
their work, about the sort of life in America she hoped they 
would lead. She drew attractive pictures of a quiet little farm- 
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house in some sparsdiy populated district, where th^ would 
make their home and find rest and healthful occupation amid 
deep country quiet, and with scenes of a new kind of natural 
beauty round them, which would have no painful associations 
linked with it. They two, herself and Elsie, nuist take all* the 
care and work of the household on themselves, not looking for 
any help or much companionship from the new inmate they 
would have. Margaret found it impossible to speak to Elsie of 
her father as any other father might have been spoken of to a 
daughter who had not seen him since her babyhood. Seventeen 
years of monotonous labour and association with depraved oom> 
panions had driven away every trace of former cultivation, and 
irretrievably injured his mental faculties. Liberty could give 
him nothing now but rest, and the pitying love of the relations 
whose lives he had spoiled. 

Seventeen year-s! Margaret would let her work fall from her 
hands sometimes and remain silent, while her thoughts flew 
back over the years with a kind of wonder that they should 
have been lived through. Seventeen years ! And all that time 
his mother’s thoughts and hers had followed the unhappy one 
down through every step of degradation and pain ; accompany- 
ing him day by day in drudgtuy and shame and remorse ; mix- 
ing every hour of theirs with the thought of wdiat his was — 
never losing sight of that ; and now^ it w^as all but over. In a 
few more days he would be restored to them. 

The work went on rapidly, and with the first sj>ring days, 
when the budding of tlie trees in the ])arks, and the scent of the 
early flowers that werc3 canded about the streets, made hdl 
think more than ever of Oldbury, Elsie began to lay the clothes 
she had made in the chests that were to accompany them on 
their voyage, scattering here and there a few precious lavender 
blossoms that Ci-awfoid had brought from their Oldbury garden. 
On what strange foreign air would the dear scent float when the 
lids of the boxes were mised again ! It had been very strange 
to her, working at her lather’s clothes, and marking them wiQi 
his name ; and now, as slie an-anged th(^m where his hands 
would take them out, the thought of him which, in spite of all 
her efforts had remained hazy, grew more distinct, and a stronger 
feeling of love came into her mind. A father after all, what- 
ever else he was ! A father for her who had never known 
father or mother. She began to be almost as anxious for the 
days to pass as Margaret, and to wear}' of them with the same 
feverish fancy that they lengthened out into interminable 
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duration as iiiey were counted by fewer numbers. A month 1 a 
fortnight ! ten days ! one day ! and Mai*garet with her own hands 
packed up the suit of clothes her brother was to put on when 
he left the prison, and set out on her last expedition to 
Dartmoor. 

Old Mr. Biakovs bodily health was improving, while his mind 
grew feebler. He seemed to give little heed to the preparations 
that were going on round him, and Margaret believed that 
neither the excitement of his son’s return nor the long voyage 
to America would affect him injuriously. It had been arranged 
that they were to leave London for Liverpool, whence the ship 
sailed in which their passage to New York was taken, two days 
after the long-looked-for reunion had taken place. 

Margaret set out early in the day, and was to return in the 
evening. It was a sunny April day, and in the course of the 
afternoon Elsie persuaded her grandfather to walk to a quiet 
part of Kensington Gardens wiih her. 

The great black-trunked trees in the Park were glorious in 
their brief sheeny spring green. Scents of hawthorn in bloom 
floated in the air. As Elsie walked along glancing here and 
there, she felt as if she were taking a B])eci^ solemn farewell of 
England and of her old life. She did not wish the hours of 
this day to pass away quickly. 

Something (for since Margaret set out in the morning the 
hazy impression of her father had returned, and she could 
hardly say some one) was coming into the house to-night that 
would begin a new epoch in her life ! 

^ She meant it to be a time of true consecration. She prayed 
for strength to devote herself to her new duties utterly and 
quite ungrudgingly, but just this one day — this last. English 
Old World day — might be given tr» thoughts of the pjist, and to 
tender farewells to all the beloved objects she was turning her 
back upon for ever. 

Mr. Blake was soon tired of walking, and they sat down to 
rest on a bench overlooking the water opposite the old Palace. 
How green and gay it all was ! The water spread out like a 
thin sheet of silver at their feet. The young leaves over their 
heads fluttered in the warm wind. Elsie stared up through the 
branches into the blue above. They might almost as well have 
been Oldbury trees — she felt she loved them so. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye ! ” seemed to come silently from her 
heart with every breath she drew. 

A gentleman and lady came, after a time, and sat down on a 
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bench beside her. She would have moved away, but her grand- 
father had sunk into a dose, halfdeaning against her, and she 
did not like to disturb him. The gentleman drew a newspaper 
from his pocket and began to read. By and bye he called hia 
comiianion’s attention to a paragraph. 

All ! I see the Chinese mail is in. Here is something 
about Sir Cecil RussoVs arrival at Shanghai. Is he not a rela- 
tive of yours 1 I think I met a son and daughter of his at your 
house last spring. Very pleasant young people I thought they 
were.” 

His daughter and his nephew ; they have both gone out 
with him. He has no son. Yes, they are relatives of ours; 
we are very fond of them. We had letters from tlie young 
j»eoplc this morning full of amusing descriptions of their ^ven- 
tui’es on the voyage. But don’t you find the sun very hot here ? 
Let us get up and walk under the trees, wdiile I tell you their 
news !” 

How Elsie longed to follow and take hold of the benevolent 
looking lady’s dress, and beg her, as a famishing person might 
beg for bread, for a woid or two out of those letters — a scrap of 
the news she was pouting into iudifibrcnt ears ! She need not 
say who she was, and it would not do him any harm to Ic/am 
by chance some day, years hence, that some one who was going 
far aw'ay, never to come back again — never to be heard of in 
Englami again — had sat on that bench and craved for the newa 
of him. 

What folly ! what folly ! Elsie pressed her foot firmly 
against the ground to keep herself from moving, and sat staring 
stupidly after the lady’s floating purple silk dress as it receded 
down the grassy glade, through light and shadow, and then 
vanished from her sight, leaving the walk to its groups of 
i-agged children and black Ijondoii shee]> again ! 

A far-off church clock struck five, and woke her out of her 
I'everie. In another hour, Margaret would have returned — 
Margaret and her father. It was time to be moving. The^ 
Ijour for dreaming and regretting was over. She roused Mr. 
Blake, and they walked slowly homewards. 

Crawford had been busy preparing refreshments for the 
ti'avellers, and getting what she called the master’s room ready. 
There w'as nothing for Elsie to do after she got homo, when she 
had seated her grandfather in his ai’m-chair, and taken off her 
walking dress, but wander about the house and wait for Mar- 
garet’s coming, with such calmness as she could command. 
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She did not know whether it was excessive joy or excessive fear 
that made her turn so sick and faint as she stcKxi at the window 
loddng out. Crawford came and joined her in her watch. 
Her eyes were red and swollen as if die had been crying a great 
deal over her work of preparation. 

** If only my dear mistress had been here this day,” she said, 
in answer to Elsie’s inquiring look. “Ah, my dear ! hers was 
a faithful, tender heart ; and I can’t get over her not being here 
to see the end. Nobody but me knew all she suffered. You 
must think of her, Miss Elsie, and of what she would have done 
for him if she had lived, whenever you need to keep your 
courage up. You must try not to tremble and look so white, 
dear ; for with her gone, and your grandfather as he is to-day, 
it ’s a melancholy coming back after all ! ” 

Elsie would have heeded her injunction if she could, but in 
spite of her efforts at self-con ti'ol her face grew a shade paler 
still. As Crawford finished speaking, a cab stopped at the door, 
and there was Margaret helping out a white-haired man, 
almost as old and feeble-looking as her grandfather, who seemed 
to cling to Margaret’s arm for support, caiid stared round with a 
bewildered, helpless air as they mounted the steps together. 
Elsie flew downstairs and opened the door for them. 

Margaret smiled at her, though her eyes were swimming in 
tears ; but the new-comer did not seem to see her, and took no 
notice of her outstretched hands. 

“ He is more overcome with the journey than I expected,” 
said Margsiret. “ The fresh air and the number of new objects 
he has seen bewilder him. He thinks it is all one of the visions 
he has been used to have in the prison, and he is afraid of our 
melting away and leaving him. Let me take him up stairs, and 
in a little time the confusion will go ofl’, and he wdll understand 
that it is really you who are near him at last.” 

“ Father, tliis is Herbert come back to us,” Margaret said 
quietly, as she led her brother up to her father’s chair, and 
the father and sou — bowed down, grey-headed men both, the 
circumstances\f whose meeting seemed calculated to call forth 
such strong emotion — stood face to face, looking at each other 
languidly, with vague flickerings of intelligence and recognition 
passing over their faces as they gazed. 

“ Yes, it is Herbei-t,” Margaret said again gently; “Herbert, 
who has been away so long, come back, never to leave us again.” 
And then she led her bi*otber to a seat and signed to Elsie to 
come and kiss him. 
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The meeting was over — the dreaded, longed-for meeting. It 
had been quite different from anything Elsie had expected, 
different from her hopes and her fears ; but on the whole she 
was satisfied. She felt she could love her father. The worn 
face, from which even the expression of suffering had died out 
into one of dull, hopeless apathy, told a tale of past misery that 
made her forget everything else in pity. There was no need to 
fear that he would not want her help, or that he would be 
hard to please. His eyes followed her about the room wistfully 
all the evening whenever she moved, as if they could never be 
satisfied with seeing. 

“ This is little Alice. You are sure tliis is my little daughter 
Alice, and that she will sttiy w'ith me ? ** he asked Margaret 
many times, while Elsie busied herself in waiting on him, and 
once or twice he hesitated to t«akc things out of her hand, as if 
he did not believe they were real. His mind refused to grasp 
the joy of reunion, once so passionately longed for. 

This first evening of freedom, though Margaret sat close to 
him all the time, and Elsie held his roughened hands clasped in 
hers, was very little better to him than one of the many pre- 
vious visions of it he had had while it was still far dist^t. 
They could not make him feel sure that all he saw would not by 
and bye melt away before his eyes — could not succeed in making 
themselves more than deceiving images of the brain to him. 

When they were not actually speaking to him he relaj)sed 
into a moody reverie, in wliich he seemed quite unaware of 
their presence, a state of mind which isolated him from them 
almost as comjdetely as if he had been spinted back to his 
prison cell again. 

Only now and then, when some object near him caught his 
eye, a book or a trifle from Elsie’s work-box, he would start, 
and take it up eagerly in his hand, examine it closely, and lay 
it down again with a look of half-puzzled satisfaction dawning 
on his face. 

The evening — every minute of which Elsie used to struggle to 
recall and fix in her memory aftei'wards — wore away almost in 
silence. 

They sat together till very late, all three hand in hand ; and 
when at last Margaret rose, and said they must separate for the 
night, a fuller consciousness of their ])resence rushed to the 
released prisoner’s brain, and he showed far more emotion at the 
prospect of losing sight of them for a few hours, than bis first 
meeting with his daughter had called forth 
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Margaret and Elsie followed him to his room, and he hehl 
their h^ds and looked at them with hungry, despairing eyes, 
and could hardly be i^ersuaded to let them leave him. 

“It is only for a few hours,” Margaret said cheerfully. 
“Hours, remember, not months. You shall see us the instant 
you open your eyes in the morning, and you will be able to 
enjoy it better for having slept.” 

For a long time her words made no impression. It seemetl 
impossible for him to measure the length of the separation, or 
look across the gulf of the night to the next day ; but at last 
he became calmer, and consented to let them go. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I understand, it will be morning when I 
see you again. Morning — daylight. I shall be able to under- 
stand things more clearly then, when I have slept. Yes, I am 
sure of it now, I shall see you both again in the morning. 1 
do not deserve it, but I sliall see you, and meanwhile I sh^l be 
glad to sleep.” 

Margaret looked into his room an hour afterwards, and told 
Elsie that he was sleeping tranquilly in the bed, with quite a 
smile on liis face, iuid a look that recalled himself, as she had 
known him long ago, in the times when her recollections of him 
were pleasantest. »She gave way then to the first tears she had 
shed that day, a flood of gentle, thankful tears, which washed 
away the jjain of years from her heart. She told Elsie ho^^ 
im^iossible it had once seemed that sucli a day as this should 
ever come : how in her first horror of her brother's guilt she 
had had dire struggles with herself before she could come even 
to wish for it ; and how, when his roiKJutance had softened hei* 
heart towards him, she had sickened in despair at the thought of 
the long, long years, and the improbability there was of his 
having strength to drag through them. 

Now that the day had come, it had brought its own pain. 

“ You see how it is,” Margaret said to Elsie. “ His body is 
released, but his ininfl cannot escape from bondage as easily. 
Solitude and sufiering liave built it into a prison house, whicli 
we shall find it hard to throw down. Did you not feel how fai- 
away he was from us ? How shall we get him altogether, and 
bring his soul as well as his body home to live with us and be 
heal^ by our love 1 ” 

Margaret could not sleep during the night for thoughts such 
as these. In the early dawn of the summer morning she got 
up and dressed, and stole noiselessly into her brother’s room, to 
«eo if he still slept. She thought it ]n*obable he would wake 
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early, and slie wished to save him an hour or two of confused 
and anxious thought by being present at his waking. 

Her first glance showed her that he had not stir^ since she 
had left him on the previous evening. His head rested peace- 
fully on the pillow, his right hand lay over the counterpane in 
the same position she had observed before. He had been very 
weary, and slept profoundly now. Mai’garet came close up to 
the side of the bed. In the faint light the sleeping face looked 
rounder and younger than it had done for many a year, the 
deeply graven lines in the forehead seemed to have been 
smoothed out by repose. There was a smile on the lips that 
carried Margaret back years, to dim recollections of nursery days. 
She knelt down softly by the bed to pray till he should awake. 

A flood-tide of recollections, sweet, terrible, bitter, peaceful 
again, swept over her while her head was bowed. This was he 
— ^the beloved playmate of her childhood; the admired elder 
brother of her youth ; he who had for so many years been the 
dark shadow in the household ; he who had spoiled all their lives. 
She glanced back over the grey, monotonous years of her 
existence, till she reached its blight dawn of youth, when so 
much joy seemed to lie before her. Truly it was his cloing that 
all her earthly happiness had been snatched away from her. 
With the thought her heart went up to heaven in a gi’eat cry. 
She did not grudge her life ; she had no account against this 
unhappy one ; only, as the picture of the dismal life that had 
wrought ill instead of good rose up before her, she prayed for 
herself and for Elsie that it might be given to them to undo some 
little of the wrong, to use the exiKJiience their own sorrow had 
brought them, to lighten suflering somewhere, and so make the 
final result something less teniblc. She did not fear that, 
having repented, he would not be forgiven. She was speaking 
to the Great Atonor, who had taught her to forgive ; but she 
thought of the time when this sin-debased soul should have 
grown large enough, become pure enough, to see the wrong and 
misery he had wrought in its full significance, and to hate it as 
it deserved to be hated, and she shuddered at the fearfulness of 
the vision it would have to meet. Must not forgiveness itself, 
love itself, be for a time the keenest punishment possible ? In 
virtue of her kinship, Margaret felt the burden of the wrong 
done to be hers as well as his. The rest of her life seemed too 
short to spend in toil to make the account (not between him 
and his God, but between him and his fellows) something 
straighter. 
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The sun had risen, and there was broad daylight in the room 
when Margaret lifted her head from her prayer. When would 
the 8lee[)er awake) A strong sunbeam streaming through a 
crevice in the window-curtain rested on his face, now showing 
it distinctly, white against the white pillow, the smiling, parted 
lips quite still. 

A sudden pang of fear shot through Margaret’s heart. She 
laid her hand over the hand on the counterpane. Its icy touch 
made her spring to her feet, and utter a cry that brought 
Crawford and Elsie into the room. 

Crawford saw how it was in a moment. She drew Elsie 
from the room and returned to Margaret, who had dropped on 
her knees by the bedside again. Yes, it was all over. A very 
slight examination served to show that he had been dead some 
hours. He must have died in sleep almost directly after he 
laid himself down. 

The night that had divided them was longer than they had 
expected, and the monoing that was to bring them together 
again removed from it by a wider space. Yet Margaret could 
repose her hcait in trust that the morning of reunion would 
surely come. 

It is best so,” she said to Elsie, when she brought her a few 
hours afterwards to kiss the cold forehead of the corpse stretched 
out on the bed ; “he has been permitted to bear all the long 
punishment, and now body and soul are both free 1 ” 
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AN UNEXPECTED MP:ETIN0. 

The death of I-Ierbei*t le Fcvi'o removed the principal reasons 
that had weighed with Margaret in deUirmining to leave 
England. After her brother was gone, she had no longer any 
motive strong enough to induce her to brave a long journey 
with so heljjless a charge as her father in his jwesent state of 
health, or to enwunter the inconvenience of settling in a new 
country with no otluT companions i ll an her father, Elsie, and 
Crawford. She continued for some time, after her brother’s 
death, to make phins for leaving London, and taking a house 
in some quiet country place like Oldbury ; but Elsie, equally 
with herself, shrank frtim the effort necessary for carrying out 
such a scheme. They allowed the weeks to slip on without 
doing anything, and gradually stronger inducements than mere 
distaste for change gi*ew up to keej) them stationary. 

Old Mrs. Neale attached herself more and more to Elsie, 
and became so dejiondcnt on her society for her comfort, that 
Margaret was unwilling to sejiarate her grand-daugliter from 
her as long as she lived. Mr. Blake seemed to prefer the bustle 
and movement of the town ; and Margaret found work in 
association with other workera of kindred spirit to liCraelf 
among the very poor of London, which enabled her to fulfil her 
purpose of devoting the rest of her life to the relief of suffering 
mol's effectually than she could have done anywhere else. 

As months passed on, Elsie observed that a gi'adual change 
(»ime over Margaret. She was not less grave than she used to 
be, but she was a great deal gentler. Her eyes lost the stony, 
far-off look they used to have ; a smile would come into them 
now when they fell on a flower, or a happy faced child, or on 
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such a glimpse of sunset glory as can be seen between openings 
of houses in the dullest London streets and squares. She could 
look at beautiful things now without being stung with pain at 
the thought of one dear to her, to whom the sight of all beauty 
was forbidden. Though she was hardly aware of it herself, she 
was much happier than she had been for many years. She 
could rest and enjoy a fresh wind blowing in her face, or the 
scent of a flower, or Elsie’s pleasant voice reading aloud to her, 
without the indefinable feeling of remorse for being comfortable, 
which used to come when every pleasure brought before her a 
contrast full of pain. 

Outwardly her existence had much the same character it had 
had in Oldbury, but inwardly there was an immense change. She 
had ceased to lead a double life ; an almost intolerable weight 
had been lifted from her heart. Her fonner scruples about 
mixing with her fellows were considerably modified. There 
was no longer any secret to be kept. To spare her father, she 
i*etaincd, and allowed Klsie to retain the name of Blake, but 
she was quite resolved that the painful circumstances of their 
family history should never again be concealed from any one 
witli whom she was brought into contact. She confided the 
chief particulars of their stoiy to the clergyman of the parish 
wljere they lived, asking him to repeat as much of it as he 
thought necessary to her fellow-labourers in the works of charity 
in which she was engaged, and ivfter that she had no further 
difficulties or scruples. Her new associates all had too much 
work on their hands, and were too much accustomed to be 
brought into contact with tragical histories, to be disposed to 
show undue curiosity respecting bet’s, as the good, gossipy 
Oldbury pooido had done. 

Mr. Blake did not now eugro.ss Margaret’s whole time in 
attendance on himself, as he had done while they lived in Old- 
bury. Since his wife’s death, and more especially during tibe 
last few months, he had seemed to prefer Elsie’s company to 
Margaret’s. He had quite laid aside the labour to perfect his 
literary work wliich lie had persevered in fruitlessly for so many 
years. His anxiety about it seemed to have passed away en- 
tirely, and his mind to have reverted to the interests that had 
occupied him before he became engrossed in one special line of 
study. Elsie’s voice and manner I’ecalled his wife to him, as 
she had been in her youth, and all the associations of his earlier 
years came back to him whenever his gnind-daughter was with 
him. The disappointments and anxieties of the interveniig 
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time were evidently rapidly fading away from his memoiy. 
Margaret was glad to find that the spell which had bound him 
to such constant labour was broken at last ; and knowing how 
good it was for Elsie to have the occupation of waiting on her 
grandfather, she did not scruple to give herself up more and 
more to the work among the poor that had opened out to lier, 
and to leave the care of Mr. Blake a good deal in Elsie’s hands. 
It was not such a heavy charge as it would have been some 
years ago. Mr. Blake was comparatively happy in bis i)resent 
delusions. In the summer time Elsie used to take him out 
into the parks, in tlje early morning and in the cool of the 
evenings, and he would find amusement in watching the ridci^ 
or the stream of carriages pass by, whihi he talked to Elsie 
about old acquaintances and long>past pleasures, almost ns 
eagerly as Mrs. Neale was in the habit of doing. Somctime.s 
the riders who passed them, sauntering along in the cool, 
pleasant summer twilight, would turn round and cast a sur- 
prised glance after the strange, noble-looking old man, and the 
lovely, pale girl in half Quaker costume, who supported him 
with her arm, and wonder vacantly for a moment or two how 
such a pair came to be there alone, and what sorrowful history 
attached to their strange, beautiful looks. Yet there was so 
much dignity about Mr. Blake still, such an air of peculiar re- 
finement in Elsie, that the boldest lounger would not have dared 
to accost them or annoy them with any intrusive attentions. 

Elsie felt more utterly alone with this crowd of strangei-s 
passing and repassing before her eyes than she would have felt 
in the most solitary spot anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
Oldbury. Now and then gentle girl faces in the carriages thai 
drove hy attracted her attention, — faces that seemed akin t*> 
her, as if they ought by rights to have belonged to sisters oi* 
friends of hers ; or perhaps some pleasant looking lady, wliile 
walking near her, would speak a word or laugh a laugh that 
recalled Cecil’s voice, and Elsie's heart yearned towards thr, 
speaker. Yet none the less did she feel divided from tliem 
all, by a gulf as great as if she and her grandfather were thin 
speechless ghosts wandering on the outskirts of a world they 
had quitted for ever — seeing all, but powerless to establish any 
communication with the substantial living people among whom 
they moved unseen. 

Sometimes, as she listened to her grandfather^s rambling talk 
about old times, and people long since passed away, she was half 
disposed to believe they had both died a long time ago, and had 
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wandered back by mistake to a world that had no place for 
them. 

When the weather was not fine enough for walking, Mr. 
Blake’s great pleasure was to frequent the reading-room of the 
British Museum Library — entrance tickets for which Gilbert 
Neale had procured both for him and Elsie. There he would 
contentedly spend the greater part of the day handling and 
seeming to read the books that were bi*ought him. Pleasant 
associations always seemed to come back upon him while he 
was so occupied. Ho held kis head higher — an expression of 
wistful half-intelligence came into his face. He looked almost 
the interested, eager student lie had been in that same spot 
years and yeai’S before. Generally Elsie sat by his side reading, 
or copying illuminations from old missals ; but sometimes she 
grew weary of the constraint of sitting still for so many hours, 
and when Mr. Blake was hap})ily engaged, and did not seem to 
want her, she would leave the library, and on days when the 
Museum was not oyien to the general public, she would wander 
up and down tlie silent echoing galleries and staircases, till it 
was time to take lier grandfiitlier home. It was a w^eird kind 
of place to muse in, when the great lialls were emjitied of their 
usual crowd of visitors — but it suited Elsie’s mood. The calm 
colossal heads staring blankly down on her, the broken frag- 
ments of statues, the beautiful strang(» sea things, the bright 
tropical birds and animals in tlitdr motionless mimicry of life, 
grew familiar, and seemed to entei* into her reveries as consti- 
tuent elements of them — miles and miles of dead, detached, 
broken things which had had som(^ meaning, and some place, 
and some life of their own once — Elsie felt a great deal nearer 
to them, a great deal more at home with them, than with the 
people in the Park. No one inteifered wdth her wanderings ; 
the ofiicials of the Museum took a kimlly interest in the suj>er- 
annuated old scholar who haunted the library, and in the 
l)eautiful girl who watch tnl over him so cai*efully, and they wei^e 
all anxious to show her every courtesy in their power. 

Weeks and months passed in this way, gliding rapidly into 
each other. The most intense pain is mitigated by time ; and 
Elsie began to wonder at the tmnqiiillity and peace that had 
come into her life. Was it peace, she sometimes asked herself, 
or was it only deadness 1 By the time another spring and sum- 
mer and winter had gone by in the same quiet, eventless fashion, 
she could hardly believe herself to he the same person who had 
grown up in Oldbury, and felt as if her very life was being tom 
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from her when she had had to leave it. The time of strong 
feeling she had known there, of short, vivid joy and of agoni/.- 
ing pain, lay very, very far away from her now. It looked like 
another life, from which she thought she was definitely cut off. 
WJiat had once seemed impossible to be borne appeared quitt' 
natural and inevitable now. One year would follow another 
just as the tw*o last had done, quiet and grey, and she would 
bend her will more and more earnestly to the cheerful, con- 
tented bearing of lier lot. New interests were gradually creep- 
ing into her life ; and she knew shg must honestly strive to make 
them thrust farther and farther away the thoughts that b<'- 
longed to the past — the useltiss thoughts and regrets, that weit‘ 
alternately sweet and bitter, but always poisonous food for her 
mind to dwell on. During the firat few months of her residcnc<^ 
in London, se\ eral trifling incidents had concurred to put her 
in possession of small items of news respecting Oldbury and 
Oldbury people — foolish, useless ])ieccs of information — whicli 
yet had filled her with immense joy, and made of tlie days on 
which she obtained them ej)Ochs of interest to coiTnt the passing 
of time by. Diter these chances had become rarer, and the last 
year had not brought her a single one. J5ven the ingenious 
little schemes sh<i sometimes concocted to imike Margaret or 
Crawford talk of old times, and mention Oldbury names, 
seemed invariably to fail now. She began to tliink that a spell 
of silence had fiillen on her that would never be broken again. 

It was not that oj)])ortuiiiti(ys were altogether wanting whicli 
might have led to her hearing one or two of thecliaiice mentions 
of dear familiar things which she longed for. Gilbert Neale 
was frequently at his mother’s house. He often came there 
straight from (.Joiiiiington, He would sometimes, in Elsie’s 
presence, go on talking for an hour together of places he had 
visited, and j^eople he liad seen, yet during several months 
he never once hap])ened to bring in one of the words Elsie 
thirsted to hear. Sh(^ chid herself for going to her grand- 
mother’s house whenever she knew that her uncle was there, 
with such a foolish fluttering of hope in her heart, and for com- 
ing back when the evening was over, so weary with disappoint- 
ment Wliat could it signify to her ? If even his name had 
come into the talk, if even she had heai'd that he was coming 
back to England, what right would she have had to be interested 
in the news % 

When she had suffered a great many disappointments, slie 
began to tell herself she was cui-ed of ever expecting anything 
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to happen again. She believed she had come to the condtiaiox^ 
that it was best not to have remembrance stirred bj heann^ 
the names of people with whom she should never have any fa- 
ther connexion^ who had quite passed out of her life. She tried 
to resolve that she would not even wish to hear^ that for the 
future she would be thankful, not sorry, when an evening in her 
uncle’s society ])assed over safely without any little word being 
spoken to disturb her tranquillity. 

She said all this very emphatically to herself one sunny 
April morning, as she sat in Ijer usual place at the desk in the 
Museum Library, assiduously coppng a picture from an old 
illununated book. 

She had begun her drawing two days before, when she had 
had the prosi)ect before her of seeing her uncle soon. She had 
sj)ont the previous evening with him at her grandmother’s 
house, and to 'lay he was on his way back to Connington. Oh, 
how foolish slie had been two days ago to be in such a state of 
agitation at the thought of what she miglit possibly hear from 
him, that her han<l luul trembled in tracing those curves ! 
How foolish ! How foolish ! Well, the opportunity had passe<l. 
He would certainly not come again for three months at least. 
Fortunately sJie could acknowledge it was much better for her 
that the antioij>ated ev(3niug had proved a complete blank ; that 
he who could liavo told her so many things she would have liked 
to hear, Lad kilkcd for hours and said nothing, absolutely not 
one word. Yok, it was better for her not to have her peace 
disturbed. Was it peace, or was it death, famine, starvation ? 
He might have given her a little taste of life-restoring food ! 
He must often haN e walked down the dear streets, and seen the 
names written over the sliops, and been stopped by acquaint- 
ances, and heard words s|K)ken that she would have been so 
thankful to him for re}>oating ever so iiidiflerently. 

Elsie puslied the missal from which she was copying hastily 
aside ; the illumination was in greater danger now than wheji 
her hand had trembled, A treacherous tear had nearly fallen 
and blistered the pnceless ]^nge. What could it be that made 
the longing for Oldbury streets and faces come so strongly over 
her just at tliat moment? 

Such a flood of I’ecollections rose that she could almost fancy 
she had been spirited away in a moment to Oldbury, and that 
she was standing on the dooi’-step of Elderberry’s little house, 
witli the scent of tlie lavender bushes in the Rectory garden 
blowing full in her face. 
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She imt her hand over her eyes to press back the tears that 
obscur^ her vision^ and then looked round to convince hmelf 
of where die really was. 

The entrance-door to the Library, which was dose to Elsie’s 
seat, had opened a moment ago, and a party of visitors, under 
charge of one of the curators of the Museum, had come inside 
to look at the reading-room, and were whispering in what were 
meant to be low tones quite within Elsie’s hearing. 

A broad, good-humoured, rosy face, with a flutter of gorgeous 
ribbons round it, caught her eyes.* She must be dreaming still ; 
or had she been asleep for years, and just awakened in the 
middle of a Sunday morning at Oldbury Church, with Mrs. 
Adams in her best bonnet seated in the pew opposite 1 Yes, 
it was a whiff of Oldbury rose leaves and lavender that had 
<3ome to her. The stout lady moved aside, and Elsie caught a 
glimpse of a certain white knitted woollen shawl (oh, how well 
she knew every leaf of the pattern on it !) which had always 
liad a faint perfume of lavender and rose leaves hanging round 
it since Elsie could remember anything. 

The quaint little elderly figure round which it was folded 
came in sight next. There was no room for doubt, and, awake 
or asleep, Elsie could sit still no longer. She rushed to the door 
just as, in despair at the talkativeness of the party he was 
<»scorting, the gentleman wlio had brought them in swung it 
wide open to let them out; and she liad presence of mind 
enough not to throw her arms round Miss Berry’s neck till they 
were safe outside the hall of silence, in a passage where there 
were only a few passers-by and tlie umbrella keepers to be 
scandalized at the exclamations and hand shakes and breathless 
questions and answers that followed. 

Good-natured Mrs. Adams was almost as vehement in her 
expressions of delight at their unexpected meeting, as Miss 
Berry; and from her Elsie at last heard a coherent explana- 
tion of the circumstances that had led to theii‘ being at the 
Museum that day. 

She told Elsie that she liad come uj) to London to be present 
at the marriage of one of her grand-daughters, and had per- 
suaded Miss Berry to accompany her to her daughter’s house, 
and pay her a long-talked-of visit. They had already been 
three weeks in town, but this was the first day they had been 
able to give to sight-seeing. Miss Berry had had some business 
to attend to, some one to visit whose address she had to seek 
out, and much time had been taken up in the search ; then 
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ihere had been the wedding. But this one leisure day had 
come at last, and it was Miss Berry who had decided on spend- 
ing it in visiting the British Museum. 

“ My dear,” struck in Miss Berry, squeezing Elsie’s hands, 
which she still held tightly, “ I thought only of my# map, and of 
seeing the likeness of Joseph’s Pharaoh, in whom, as you know, 
I always have taken such a particular interest ; and to think of 
liis having led me to you ! ” 

When the excitement of the first few minutes was over, Mi*s. 
Adams had the consideration* to draw ofi‘ the attention of ilie 
rest of the pai*ty so as to leave Elsie and her dear old friend to 
themselves. They walked uj) and down the lower Egyptian 
Hall, among the black sarcophagi, and wandered into cool, 
damp-smelling galleries, wliere ancient Babylonians stab each 
other endlessly on tlie walls, and talked, feeling as if they could 
never say all they had in their hearts, or look at each other 
enough. It seemed at the time to Elsie the most unreal of all 
the day dreams she had dreamed in that place : Oldbury news, 
mixed with exclamations from Miss Berry respecting tlie 
wonders she could not keep her eyes from wandering towards 
sometimes; the old dear, rambling, aflectionate, familiar talk 
tliat Elsie had so thirsted after, and never thought to have 
heard again. 

Elderberry, if you knew what it is to me to see you 
again ! ” was about as much as Elsie could find voice to say for 
some time ; and even when she felt collofrted enough to ask 
(luestions, slie found that her queries rather hindered than 
i?xpedited the communications of wdiich she was so greedy, and 
that it would be safest to let Miss Berry bring out her news in 
her own way, and keep the curiously interwoven sentences in 
her mind, to be unravelled at her leisure afterwards. 

“Was it, could it be me you came to London to look for^” 
Elsie iisked eagei*ly, when Miss Berry was mysteriously hinting 
at some secret mission which, far moi c than any wish to attend 
Miss Adams’ wedding, had induced her to undertake such a 
long journey at her age. 

An expression of perplexity crossed Miss Berry’s beamingly 
happy face. 

“ My love, I think, if you please, we will walk on a little 
faster and get into another depaHment, where perhaps 1 shall 
be better able to collect my thoughts. I confess it confuses me 
a good deal to have all the Pharaohs, and so many other 
Scripture characters as I am told there are in this room, staring 
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down into my face. 1 cannot help pausing in what I , am 
saying to think how I can best introduce them into the map, 
with that tiger-headed woman to serve as an examjde of a 
monstrous idol. Well, now that we are come among the 
Babylonians, with whom I have never felt I had quite so much 
to do, I shall be able to give more undivided attention ; and, 
my love, though your question embarrasses me a little, I will 
be perfectly frank with you. I did, I confess it, my dear, that 
last evening when be came back to Oldbury for nothing in the 
world but to talk to me about you — and, poor fellow, the state 
of mind he w^as in — I did make him a kind of promise, and it 
troubles my conscience very much sometimes to think that I 
have never once in all these months written to China, or taken 
any decided steps to get the news of you he was so anxious foi-. 
He must think me very ungi*atefiil, for I have received the 
kindest letters from him and presents — a magnificent China 
crape shawl, which I have left in my will to you, Elsie : — 1<» 
that length I think I ma}' safely go in encouraging the attacli- 
ment. And now that you have been thrown in my way in 
such a providential, unsought manner, in a place too, that, what 
wdth the tombs and the Scripture characters, may be ahnost said 
to rank with a church, I shall certainly feel justified in writing 
him a little letter, and just mentioning casually that I have 
seen you. I do not suppose T should have been quite so 
scnipulous liitherto, if such awful instances of disobedience to 
parents with i*espect to matrimony had not occurred in Oldbury. 
You do not mean to say that you have not heard? Then you 
may well be surprised at seeing me here. It was not for your 
sake, to tell you the trutli, my dear, that I undertook a 
journey at my time of life ; it was to look aftiT those unhappy 
young |.)eojde, Richard and Sopliia Lutriclge, who have brought 
such trouble on their parents and such disgrace on all Oldbury. 
If deai*est Mi’s. Lutridge could have risen from her sofa — but 
she cannot — she would positively have gone down on her knees 
to thank me when I ventured to suggest that, as I was noViody 
of any consequence, and had no character for consistency to 
keep up, I might come to London and find her poor children 
out, and make the first overtures to reconciliation. That the 
eldest son and daughter of such a family should make runaway 
matches within two months of each other — you can conceive 
the thrill of feeling that went through Oldbury when the news 
came out. I grieve to say that tliere were found some, even 
among the district visitors, cruel enough to insinuate that if 
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Mrs. liUtridge had meddled less in Iier neigbbettrs’ 
eoneems^ and made her home a little ideasanter to her own 
&mily, the scandal might never have occurred. It was a 
heartless remark, my dear, and I never shall again be able to 
fed quite cordially to the Tomkinsons. Such a time to turn 
round on an old benefactress too ! for, independently of these 
unlucky marriages, things are not with the Lutridges by any 
means as they used to be. It seems that, owing to some 
carelessness of Mr. Richard’s, afiairs at the bank began to go 
wrong. There were difficulties. Some people who have lost 
money complain a good deal, and the dear Lutridges themselves 
ha ve been obliged to give up Laurel Lodge and come down into 
the town to live.” 

** That must have been a great trial to Mrs. Lutridge,” said 
Elsie, a little blankly, for she could not help being disappointed 
at the turn the convoi'sation had taken. 

“ She bore up very well till the story of Mr. Richard’s mar* 
riage with the daughter of the man who keeps the little public- 
house at the bottom of the hill came out. You may remember 
her, my dear — a, large young woman, with a red face and a 
quantity of shining black ringlets, as unlike you as it is possible 
to conceive, and at least fifteen years older than Mr. Richard. 
Mr. Lutridge was disposed to be lenient, in spite of all the 
trouble and disgrace his son’s carelessness (and I fear worse 
than carelessness) had brought upon him ; but Mrs. Lutridge 
thought she owed it to Oldbury to let her displeasure be shown 
plainly. When she heard that the marriage had taken place 
clandestinely at a church in Bristol, months before the parents 
on either side knew of it, and that two of her daughters had 
long been aware of what was going on, and had connived at 
their brother’s misconduct, she was so indignant that she 
declai'ed she would never see her son again, or forgive her 
daughters for their share in his ruin. Poor girls ! they used to 
come to me and cry a great deal, and talk of their having always 
been so afraid of their mother, and of the discomfort and dis- 
union at home, whicli they said had driven them all to under- 
hand ways. It ended in poor Misa Sophia’s running away with 
one of the bank clerks who had been turned off for unsteadiness 
a year before, and in Miss Ursula’s resolving to go over to the 
Church of Rome, and drawing young Walter Neale, who is a 
weak youth I am afiraid, my dear, into a secret correspondence 
on the subject. It seems they proposed to escape to France 
together, and there to take monastic vows; but, as I understand 
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nowf tiief have changed their miiids^ and are content to, form a 
maniage engagement instead. It strikes me that this is the 
simpler and less objectionable arrangement of the two ; but it 
has met with much opposition from Walter Neale’s friends. I 
have heard that his mother still refuses her consent, and that 
Mr. Lutridge is quite bowed down with sliame at the want of 
right feeling and sense of propriety his poor daughter has showii 
ill her conduct throughout the whole a^air. Some people say 
that Mrs. Lutridge does not feel it nearly so much as he does ; 
but, my dear, I leave you to judge : she has never been outside 
her house for a whole year ! Oldbury is a changed place in 
consequence. The way in which the servant girls stand talking 
and laughing at tlie area gates of an evening now, and the style 
of bonnets they go to church in, are proof enough that she is no 
longer the person she used to be. People s]>eak their minds 
and arrange things in an off-hand way that is quite startling. 
One hardly seems to know now what sides })eople are on, or 
who ought and who ought not to Ik‘ visited. Mr. Pierrepoint 
and the incumbent of the district churtth walk about together 
arm in arm. Little innovations (of a very jileasing sort, I must 
confess) are actually creeping into our service at the old church : 
there is a talk of our having ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,' 
when the old Hymn Books ai*e worn out ; yet Mrs. Lutridge 
takes it all quietly, and does not offer an opinion. She seems to 
Ijave lost he<irt to interfere about anything now. If the Pope 
liiniself were to come mid attempt to ])rcach in Oldbury I reall}’ 
iloii’t think it would stir her up. When I consulted her about 
my journey to London, and suggested that I would, if she pleased, 
trace out poor Sophia, and ascertain whether the rumour we had 
hoard about her husband’s actually ilbusiiig her was well founded 
or not, and call on Mr. and Mi*s. Richard, and bring her news of 
their baby — instead of being angiy with me, and ordering me 
out of the house, as I quite expected she would, she broke 
down, sobbing, my dear, — only think of that, Mrs. Lutridge ! 
— and when she had recovered herself a little, she spoke of my 
faithful friendship and kindly influence over every one, in terms 
really as if she had taken it into her head that there had been 
some mistake, and that it was I, and not she herself, who had 
been doing good in Oldbury all these years. It was a distress- 
ing scene, indeed. Dearest Mrs. Lutridge almost, one may say, 
humbling herself to 7ne ! You will not wonder, I am sure, that, 
with such heart-breaking warmings before my eyes, I have been 
scrupulous and doubtful about the wisdom of keeping up in 
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Stephen Pien’ej)oint’s mind certain hopes and fears. I see what 
a brilliant colour has come into youv face, my love, and I know 
that I am approaching a delicate subject. If I had not been 
taken so unawares I would have thought it over, and made uj) 
my mind how much I should be justified in re])eating of what 
he said to me the last day he was in England, when he read 
your little note, and was coinjdetely overcome at the thought of 
going so far away without prospect of healing of you again. 
Poor fellow ! I always knew what a great amount of deep feel- 
ing there was hiddc^n under that playful manner of his, whicli, 
in spite of one’s dread of levity, one could not help finding veiy 
winning. He was always making a joke of me and saying j)er- 
plexing things, and yet, my dear, you would hardly believe how 
much older I feel since he left England; and how I miss all the 
kindnesses he was always showing me, and the sight of his 
pleasant face coming into my room. However, as I have not 
had time to consid(3r wliat I ought to say, and feeling bewildered, 
as I do, with so many Pharaohs and Bennaclieribs standing 
round, I think it will be more conscientious of us to change the 
subject. Let us speak of something else. Ah I tliere are Mrs. 
Adams and the otlicrs coming to look for us. I fear we have 
been kee|>iug them waiting an immense time. And that 
wonderfully clever gentleman, who told us all about the world 
before it was create<l, must b(* getting im])atient for us to go. 
I will give you one kiss bedbre they all comtj iij). Yes, I love 
you as much as ever, my dear Elsie ; and 1 understand what 
your eyes are asking me, though you speak in such a low whisj»ei* 
that I cannot (piite catch the words. 1 will write to China to- 
night, and I promise to post the letter before I have time to 
think it over and get frighUaied. He has begged me over ami 
over again to write, even if 1 have nothing to say about you ; 
and now I think 1 shall be jeslitied in sending a letter and 
putting in some allusion (not too ex]>licit j)evhaj>s) to what has 
happened to-day. It will be a difiieult task; but I ti*ust I shall 
be enabled to express myself judiciously, and avoid saying more 
than I ought. Unfoidunately we go back to Oldbury to-morrow 
morning, and I have ju’omised to spend the last evening with 
the poor Bichard Lutridges at Camden Town, so I am afraid 
this must be good-bye. Mrs. Adams is beckoning quite im- 
patiently, you see.” 

Elsie followed her friends to the outer door and took an 
affectionate le«ive of Mrs. Adams, whose daughter, as kind- 
hearted and rosy-face<l as herself, gladdened Elsie’s he'v.rt by 
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• siskiQg for her address, and promisiDg^ to call on her sometimes, 
and let her know how the two elder ladies settled down in 
Oldbury after the excitement of their London visit. 

She did not re-enter the building till the last flutter of Mrs. 
Adams’ floating bonnet-strings was lost in the crowd outside, 
and then she discovered how late it was, and that she must 
liasten back to her grandfather, from whom she had never 
before been so long absent. Fortunately he had been happily 
occupied, and had not missed her. He did not ask her any 
questions when she came back, or appeal* to notice anything 
unusual in her countenance as they were walking home together. 
^Phe event of the last hour and a half, which had somehow or 
other made all the world look diflerent to Elsie, would have no 
interest whatever for him. She did not think it necessary to 
attem})t to talk to him abouhiit. 

Margaret was more observing. When she returned home 
late in the evening after a hard day’s work, she saw that some- 
thing had happened almost the moment slie op(‘ned the door of 
their dull little lodging-liou.se drawing-room. Elsie was seated 
at the open window with her liaiuls resting idly on her lap, 
looking over the leafless lilac bushes in the dusty square garden 
towards an of)eniiig in the op[»osite row of houses, which showed 
a patch of sky and a silvery crescent moon, just tliOTi faintly 
marked in the pale blue. Her restful attitude struck Margai’et 
almost as much as the happy, drcjimy smile on her face. It 
almost startled her. It* spoke of a mood very, very far removeil 
from anything she herself had experieiictMl for many a year ; yet 
she understood what it meant very well. She knew that Elsie 
did not see the dusty lilac bushes, or even the shining silver 
boat sailing in that narrow river of London sky. Slie had taken 
some treasured remembrance out of her mind, and was looking 
only at that. She was conning over some words, or bringing 
back some looks, weighing them and appraising them as if they 
were jewels, and smiling to herself to discover how rich beyond 
her previous reckoning she was. It must be something she had 
heard lately, for Margaret had never seen her look like this 
l)efore. She went up to her softly and laid her hand on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ Well ? ” she could not help saying in a tone of 
inquiry, as she looked down into Elsie’s changed face. 

O Aunt Margaret, what do you think has happened to- 
day Elsie began eagerly. 

Margaret’s face expressed a little sui^irise and disappointment, 
perhaps, as Elsie’s narrative went on ; she had evidently expected 
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to hear Bomething of more iin|>ortanee, and indeed, as Elsie 
Isolated the incident of the afternoon, it hardly sounded a 
sufficient reason for feeling so radiantly happy. After all, what 
had happened % She had, by the merest chance in the world, 
encountered an old friend who would probably never conn* 
iicross her path again ; and that was all. Elsie's joy was somt?- 
what checked by Margaret's matter-of-fact way of listening to 
tlie news she had to impart. She began to think the meeting, 
which bad seemed little short of a miracle, almost commonpla<?e 
and natural, as Margaret calmly commented on it ; and Miss 
Beny's words hardly seemed worth such endless i>ondering over 
as she had been disp(ised to accord them a few minutes before. 
]>iit tlie glamour that the daylight of Margaret’s reason 
dissipated, returned again the very first time Elsie was 
alone, and could translate the sto)^ back into her own heart's 
language. Miss .B(^l•l•y’s words turned into priceless pearls and 
diamonds once more, and with them in endless variation she 
embellished all the sultry days of tlie summer that followed, and 
wove garlands, and made lamps of tliein to lighten the gloom of 
a dreary autumn, till a certain day in the wint(»r came and 
lirought fresh emotion with it. 
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A WIDE low room spread with matting, but in other respects 
furnished like an English drawing-room, and littered with 
music, work, and sketches in a fashion that spoke of a lady’s 
constant occupation of it. A large window opening on to a 
shaded balcony filled with flower-pots, where a few roses and 
geraniums and a clump of English daisies drooped in the heat ; 
and from which, now that the curtains of the awning were 
drawn aside, a glimpse of the sea blazing in sunlight, of a 
squadron of English and French men-of-war in the distance, and 
of strange sailed, strange hued Chinese junks gliding past, could 
be gained by the occujmnts of the room. These were just now 
only two, who had lately deserted the shadier parts of the room 
for the window recess. Cecil Russel stood a little way out on 
the balcony braving the glare and the inquisitive glances of some 
almond-shaped black eyes from the streets below (to say nothing 
of unsavoury w’^hifls from the same locality w^hich entirely over- 
powered the faint perfume of the flowers and tainted the fresh 
sea-breeze), while slie stooped down and picked off some fade>d 
leaves from her plants, and touched with her finger the bumed- 
up earth round the roots of her melancholy looking withered 
Oldbury daisy. 

Stephen Pieirepoint, who had risen from a table laden with 
books and papers a minute or two before, and come to the 
window for no apparent pui'pose but to see what she was doing, 
stood leaning against the wmdow-sill, alternately watching her 
and spelling out a sentence in a Chinese book he held open in 
his hand. 

They both looked a great tleal older than when Oldbury knew 
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them — older than tlie additional three years that had passed 
over tlieir heads at all warranted — till they spoke, and then 
each face regained something of the playful animation and open- 
ness of expression that had given it its peculiarly youthful look 
a few years before. 

Tliey had been talking and laughing eagerly over some 
incident of a few minutes ago, almost in their old openly familiar 
brother and sister fashion — almost, but not quite. They had 
never heen quite as intimate since they left England as they 
used to 1)0 in the old days before they si)ent a summer together 
in Oldbury, though Cecil was j)erhaps the only one who was 
tM>nscious of the slight barrier of leserve that had grown up 
l)etween them. They stood now close together, quite at ease in 
not talking, and only let fall a sentence now and then as they 
pleased. When Cecil had hnislswl watering her flowers, she 
remained on the balcony with her hands clasped behind her, 
looking out drcaiiiily towards the sea. A somewhat weary, 
anxious expression grew into her face as she gazed ; and it was 
with a (piick sigh and an impatient gesture, as if she were 
struggling to shake off a weight, that she turned towards tlie 
i*oom and took u]) the desultory conversation again. 

What an fsld feeling it gives one to look out upon the sea 
for long together ! The motion of the waves has a strange sort 
of power over one. I fetd as if I were gradually slipping out of 
my lK)dy as 1 hx)k, and floating away just over the tops of the 
waves — not exactly touching tliein, but ))orne along by their 
rocking. If I went on staring long enougli, I do believe I 
should go. I should get to England that way, or somewhere.’’ 

“ That mvt of feeling was what the (Greeks meant by tbeir 
stories about tluj sirens, I suppose,” said Steenie carelessly. 

Have a little bit of prosaic juactical Confneian philosophy to 
put your body and soul into comfortable relations again. I’m 
leading from one of the most ap])roved Chinese !)ooks of instruc- 
tion. Here is what serves a follower of Confucius for spiritual 
nourishment. The subject of the treatise is duty to parents ; 
and there are exanq)les recorded for genoml imitation ; it is a 
sort of sacred history in fact, handed down for all generations to 
)K>nder over. You shall hear a sentence or two : ‘ In the Chang 
dynasty, Sin Li, when fifty years of age, still resided with his 
[Mi'ents, and was subject to their will. To prevent them from 
oonsidering themselves old he affected the manners of a child, 
and s{^>ort<Kl and gambolled before tliem in gaily coloured gar- 
iiieiits. He would pretend to stumble in walking like a babe. 
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All this he did to divert his a|(ed parents. In the Tsin dynasty, 
Mang Tsung mourned the death of his fatlier. During the 
winter season his mother desired bamboo sprotits made into 
soup. He went into the forest, and, grasping a bamboo with his 
hands, burst into tears. Such filial devotion moved heaven 
and earth ; and in a little while tlie eai*th opened and sent forth 
.seveml bamboo sprouts.* This is said to be tlie original cause 
<>f bamboos sprouting in the winter as 'well as in the spring, by 
the way.” 

“ Well, but that Ls a little less prosaic tlian I ex|)ected. It 
is a miracle.” 

‘‘No, a thoroughly unspiritual maiwel ; that is to say, the 
most prosaic, degrading subject of belief in the world — akin to 
Cagliostro tricks and table-rapping — the thing that is sure to 
i*esult from a creed which starts by disowning every attempt to 
get beyond the region of tlie .senses.” 

“ Well, but J don’t mean to let myself be entangled in a dis- 
<!Ussiou on Chinese religious sysUuna just now. If we miist 
talk metiiphysics, explain to mo how it is that I have found 
myself forced to think so much of Oldbury this afternoon with- 
out any })articular reason, for really we all have pr<\seiit anxieties 
tmough just now to hll our thoughts.” 

“I can explain that without metaphysics ; it is nothing more 
tlian the scent of the Tonguin beans in the little box you brouglit 
<lown in your hand to-day that has carried your thoughts oft* in 
that direction. Don’t you remember you had it — the box — 
with you in Oldbury tliat surnmcir? and one day when you 
Jiappened to say you liked the .smell of Tonguin beans, Miss 
Beny took some from lu^r w'ork-box and gave them to you. 
If you lift up the lid of the left hand division, you will see I 
am right.” 

“ The idea of your rcmendiering all that ! I had forgotten 
the very existence of tiiis box till I turned it out tliis morning 
IVom the packing case where it wa.s stowed the last time there 
was a talk of the rebels taking Shanghai, and Papa sent me on 
shipboard. I don’t believe tlie lid of this division has ever Iieen 
lifted since that day when — yes, it was Elsie Blake who shut 
the beans in. They feel quite at home, I should think, in this 
hot supshine. Will you have one?” 

“ No ; what should I do with it 1 Shut them up for another 
three years. Shall I read you some more ] ” 

“ No, no, I am not in the humour for it, and 1 wish you would 
not pretend to be. Nothing in the world boi’es me so much as 

z 
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lisiexung to a person talking of what he is not thinking of, and 
yoa are always doing that to me now.” 

I know somethii^ that would bore you still more — to listen 
to a {)6r8on talking of what he was tlunking of on post days. 
You would get very tired. I flatter myself I am not quite 
such an intolerable hove to you as I covM be.” 

“ Oh ! is the mail in ? I actually had forgotten to expect it. 
My principal correspondents are growing lazy, and seldom send me 
any interesting news. 1 don’t reckon on post days as I used to do, 
though, of course, one is always glad of anything from home.” 

Cecil turned to the window and looked out towards the S(5a 
again for some time in silence. 

“It would all be less dreary if it were more thoroughly 
unlike what one is used to,” she said, turning a dissatisfled 
glance back into the room at last. “ I wish we Europeans did 
not all huddle together, and make such desperate attempts to 
i\o exactly as we have been doing all our lives. If I could have 
turned myself into a Chinese lady for these three years, and 
lived among the natives, 1 should at all events have got some 
new ideas, and seen what would have served me to think about 
for the rest of my life. As it is, I have seen nothing that does 
not look like England, but a few dirty streets and shops, and a 
little strange vegetation. When we have a party of English 
residents here, and the ladies are talking together, I could shut 
my eyes and fancy myself in Oldbury. We may have changed 
our skies, but we certainly have not changed our minds by 
coming all this long way.” 

“ Comfort yourself with the probability that some day or 
other the rebels will swoop down on Shanghai and carry us all 
oflT prisoners into the interior. We shall, no doubt, get a very 
satisfactory insight into the mysteries of Chinese life by being 
carried about the streets of Pekin in wooden cages ; and if we 
survive the process, we shall have plenty to talk about for the 
reqt of our lives.” 

“ You have lost your chance of such promotion by volunteer- 
ing to go up the country with Lord Elgin and the army, leaving 
us behind to take care of ourselves.” 

** Yes, but I get something better than the bare possibility of 
seeing the inside of a Chinese wooden cage ; for I suppose tWe 
is no doubt there will be some more fighting before we have 
done with it. We shall all be too busy for lounging and 
translating Chinese saws soon, 1 hope.” 

“ T know there is no use hoping for a word from Papa or you 
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after tibe mail is in, but you will see that I have my letters 
soon, won’t you f ” Cecil said, coming out of the balcony and 
preparing to leave the room. 

Stephen followed her to the door, and stopped her jiist as she 
was opening it. 

“ Cecil, you shan’t have to say again that I never talk to you 
of what 1 am thinking aboiit. There is no use asking, for I am 
sure you would have told me if there had been anything to tell, 
but you never have had any answers to your letters to Miss 
Berry, have you?” 

‘‘No,” answered Cecil sorrowfully; “and it puzzles me 
dreadfully how to account for her obstinate silence. You are 
as much at a loss, I suppose ; for though your father writes you 
such long letters, he contrives, man-like, never to tell anything 
in them.” 

“No, I am not at a loss ; I think I underatand perfectly well 
why she does not write ; I have made up my mind about it. 
She knows something she cannot bear to tell me, and is silent 
for fear of letting it out. That would be just like her. She 
would be sure to write if she had nothing to say.” 

“ What sort of thing do you mean ? ” 

“ Nay, that is just what I am continually changing my min4l 
about. I don’t often think she is dead ; Miss Berry would have 
told me that, whatever pain it cost her to write it. I expect 
she is married, and has written to tell Miss Berry so. It is 
three years since they left Oldbury. Why should she not be 
married % ” 

“ You need not look so fiercely at me, I am not going to 
urge any reasons why she should not ; only I think it is rather 
a gratuitous sup^wsition on your part. You know all the 
difficulties and objections. Wliy sliould another person have 
found it easier to get her than you ? ” 

“ I was hampered ; besides, her father is dead. That might 
make a difference in tlieir way of life. I showed you the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Le Fevre’s death in a newspa})er that came 
from England some time ago, and you were struck with tlie 
peculiar way in which it was worded.’* 

“Yes, I liked the ‘died penitent.’ I am sure Margaret 
Blake drew up the paragraph, and that it was not her doing 
there was ever any mystification or concealment. I wish you 
could have gone back to England.” 

“ But I cannot. It would be absolute disgrace to leave the 
country in the position of affairs now.” 
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"And Papa could not possibly spare you ; he is overworked 
as it is, and he is always saying you are the only person about 
him who gives the kind of help be most wants. He seems to 
think that he might have been obliged to go to the north him- 
self if he could not have sent you, and if you had not known as 
much of the language and the w^ays of the countiy as you do. 
You can’t think how thankful I am that he is spared the 
fatigue and the danger.” 

" I am not sanguine that there is likely to be any danger to 
speak of ; but at all events the chance of coming in for anything 
of the kind instead of him, makes up for a gi'eat deal. Not 
that J have any particular wish to got back to England now ; I 
am convinced it would be a useless journey, and that I am 
better liere.” 

" Well, then, we will all stay till we have been paraded about 
in cages, and have adventures to tell that will make lions and 
lionesses of us for the i*est of our lives. Ijet me go now ; there is a 
large party coming to dinner, and I have some orders to give.” 

The next two days were unusually busy ones witli the consul 
and his secretaries. Cecil saw but little of her father, and was 
Jiot able to have a word with her cousin till late in the evening 
of tlie third day after their conversation, when he came into her 
sitting-room with an open letter in his hand. 

" I hope you were satisfied with your budget ? ” he began. 

"I had a number of letters. People are beginning to be 
tiuxiuus alioiit us in England ; all my inteTfering friends and 
i-elations are storming at Papa for not sending me home. I 
have liad to tell him flatly that I won’t go. What were your 
letters ? ” 

“Two from Oldbiiiy — one from my father, and one, a long 
one, from Miss Bcu’iy.” 

“At last! WelH” 

“ Cecil, I was right. ^ Take the letter and read it. It is even 
more disjointed and exclamatory than Elderberry’s productions 
used formerly to be ; but you wull make out what she wants to 
tell me. It was startling news at first, but now I think I am 
beginning to understand it better.” 

Cecil took the closely written sheets to the light, and stood 
frowning over the difficulty of making out the cramjied hand- 
writing. Soon there was an exclamation of amazement, and as 
slie turned the pages backwards and forwards to refer to 
previous sentences, the expression of perjilexity deepened on 
her face. 
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** Wliat can she mean by saying so much at the beginning 
of her letter about disappointment, and about people marr^dng 
diftereiitly from ivhat one would expect when one thinks of 
their first loves? Then comes all this long story about the 
clandestine marriages of Richard and Sophia Lutridge, which 
she says prevented her answering our letters, and at the end 
she speaks of going to London and seeing Elsie Blake. One 
does not see the connexion of the ideas. One guesses, from tht* 
beginning of the letter, that she found Elsie mairied, but slie 
does not say so.” 

‘‘ As cleaily as she says anything else. You have overlooktMj 
a sentence at the end, where she says she little thought, when 
we were all together that summer in Oldbury, that one of thi‘ 
Lutridges would be prefered to one of us.” 

“ Do you know (it is very ol)8Curely expressed) — but I am 
inclined to think that sentence refi‘i*s to me? Walter Neale is 
engaged to Ursula Lutridge. Can she be thinking of any 
gossip she may liave heard al)oiit him find me long ago ? ” 

No, no. Allowing for Elderbeny's style of narrative, it is 
clear enough what she mcfins. Bichard Lutridge has married, 
it seems, without the consent of his friends. They diso^vned 
him, and lost sight of him for a year or so. Miss Berry goes to 
London with overtures of reconcilifition, not knowing exactly 
where to find him, and unexpectedly falls in witli Elsie — his wife 
— at the British Museum, as she desfaibcss. You st*e, she says 
she Sf)ent the evening with them — with Mr. and Mi's. Richard 
Lutridge — and that she luis asked thorn to go and stay with her 
in Oldbury. He wjis a great fool cf^rtjiinly ; but he was fond o1 
her. 1 can undoi*stand how it has come about.” 

** I caift. Elsie J^Iake married to Bichaid Lutridge ! It 
seems utterly inijiossible. They must ha'^^e b(*en married some 
time, too ; for don’t you see at the encl there is something about 
a baby, and their living in lodgings and iHUiig very poor?” 

“Well, never mind; give me the letter Viack. It’s not a 
very lucid production ; but we have wrung all to the very dregs 
of the bitter truth out of it. We neetl not discuss- it any 
farther.” 

Cecil foldexl the sheets slowly and put them back into their 
envelope. “ I wish I understood "why Miss Berry did not wiite 
at once,” she said reflectively. 

“ She tells us it was because the Lutridges were concemed in 
the affair. I suppose till just now they were anxious that 
Richard’s marriage should be as little known as jiossible. After 
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all Mra Lutridge used to say against the Slakes, her son’s 
Loarriage may well be a bitter pill for her to swallow.” 

“But that Elsie should marry him clandestinely — such a 
man — Steenie, I can’t bear to think it. It alters my thought 
of her — ^it degrades her.” 

“ No, don’t say that. I Ve been thinking it over and over 
ever since that letter came, and it does not lower Acr. If there 
has been any mistake, any wrong in her conduct, I am to blame 
for it. She has felt that I deserted her, that I shrank from 
sharing the family disgrace with her, and his conduct has stood 
out in favourable contrast to mine. It has looked like generosity, 
and that is just what would move her.” 

“ But you did not desert her 1 ” 

“ No, but it may very well have seemed to her that I did. 
A person with fewer scruples and more opportunities of seeing 
her might easily make her believe he was willing to risk more 
for her than I was. I hope that hon’ible old woman down at 
Oldbury won’t liave much to do with her. Unless Dick Lut- 
ridge is Very much changed, he won’t be able to protect her 
against his mother. How will my fatlier behave to her when 
she goes to stay with Miss Berry 1 I wish I had known in time 
to write to him about it.” 

“ Steenie, how can you bear to talk as if it were certain ? ” 

“ It is certain. I tried to disbelieve it yesterday, but to-day 
I can’t. You will not be doing me any kindness by talking mo 
into doubt again. It is at all events a good thing for me just 
now to know that there is nothing to make me in a hurry to 
get back home. I am more glad than ever that Lord Elgin has 
consented to t^ike me u]i the country with him, and that we 
sliall be moving soon.” 

Cecil thought a great deal about Miss Berry’s letter, and 
would have liked to have read it a second time ; but she could 
not make up her mind to ask her cousin for it again. He was 
to leave Shanghai soon ; and though his time was very much oc- 
cu])ied with business, he contrived to join Cecil in her early and 
late drives, and to spare quarters of an hour for chat with her 
more frequently than he had done hitherto. They talked a 
great deal about Oldbury, and Stei)hen was now always the 
first to bidng up recollections of past times, and make 
allusions to events and places connected with Elsie Blake 
which he had studiously avoided formerly. Cecil could not 
quite make it out. Slie thought he was trying to harden 
himself, and foivt' tbo scenes that had hitherto had such a 
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halo OTer them to look commonplace, by talking of them 
indifferently. 

“ Why should I have any objection to speak of Mrs. Bichaixl 
Lutridge ? ” he said once, when she made an effort to turn the 
conversation. “It is time 1 got accustomed to it. She has 
been married a year and a half by this time, and has outlived 
sentimental recollections long ago, you may be sure. It is quit(‘ 
time I did.” 

It was clear to Cecil that, whatever he might say, the thought 
of having been sujiplanted by such a rival as Richard Lutridge 
was a very deep wound to pride as well as to affection. Some 
times, however, he would talk about Elsie in a strain Cecil 
liked better. He would discuss anxiously the probability of hei- 
being happy under her new circumstances, and recall little traits 
of kindliness or good feeling displayed by Ricliard Lutridge in 
his school or college days, which made it less improbable that ht^ 
would prove a competent guardian of Elsie’s welfare than Cecil 
was disposed to belie \ c. 

Stephen insisted on the impossibility of any one having Elsie’s 
constant companionship without being improved by it. Cecil 
privately thought that Elsie w\as the sort of woman who, if she 
married beneath her, must inevitjibly sink to the level of her 
husband. Slle did not say so, but her demurs led to discussioiis 
that were apt to lengthen out and occupy the whole evening. 
It required all Cecil’s tact to follow the changes in Stej)hen’s 
mood during one such conversation : the alternations between 
dislike and contempt of Richar<l Lutridge, and anxiety to think 
well of him for Elsie’s sake; the rapid transitions from :i 
condition of hurt pride towards Elsie herself to a relapse into 
tenderness. 

The baiTier of reserve that had existed more or less between 
the cousins for nearly tliree years had disap[)eared all at omre. 
Cecil felt as if she had slij)ped hack some years in her life, and 
got into the mid<lle of what she called the Oldbury summer 
again. 

It Wiis a busy, exciting time. Talk of imj)onding war and 
danger, and busy preparations for the departure of tlie allitnl 
forces northwards, were going on round her, but she scarcely 
heeded it, the change in her own inner life was so absorbing. 

Sometimes she felt very ha])py, and found herself trip])ing u]> 
and down stairs, or sitting idle, with her hands before her, in a 
sort of dreamy, hazy, brightness of mood, that she thought 
she had definitely cut hei’self off from years ago. At other 
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times she was restless and dissatis6ed with herself. She felt as 
if she were letting liei-self be gi'adually drawn towards some- 
thing^ which she would not look at or recognize because she did 
not wish to be convinced she ouglit to avoid it. 

One day, about a week before Steenie was to leave them, her 
father stop])ed her on the stairs when she was flasliing past him 
in one of her gay moods, and surprised her by an unusually 
warm approving kiss on her forehead. 

My darling, I am glad to see you in such good spirits ; you 
set an examine of public spirit to us all. I was afraid you 
would make yourself anxious about Stej^hen's leaving us to go 
with Loid Elgin, instead of taking a sensible view of the iriattcir, 
and entering into his satisfaction at being employed on such an 
ira])ortant service.’* 

“ I am so thankful tliat you have not taken it into your head 
to insist on going too !” (’t?cil said, hastily returning his kiss. 

It was quite a true saying, but Cecil w^as not exactly content 
with it wlnui she was alone, and came to think it over. Her 
father’s praise forced on her the self-examination she had been 
avoiding for the last three weeks, and the disco vei’ies to which 
it led stertled her. 

Steenie was going away, probably for a long j)eriod, to be 
4‘Xiioscd to considerable risk and danger ; and somehow she felt 
juore as if he luwl just returi)e»l to her after a long absence, than 
us if she were ])reparing to wish him good-bye. 

The habit he luwl resumed of coming to talk to her about 
everything, just Jis he used to do in their school-boy and school- 
girl days, and more, soiin^ tones of voicci, and words spoken 
lately which w^ere not (piite like the old days, made her feel as 
if they should be nnicli neanjr togeilior a thousand miles apart 
now, than they had been, living in the same house during the 
last thrc»e yeaiu 8hc had suflere<l a good deal from the soit <^f 
half sejMiration that had grown uji between them, even while slui 
had said empbatic^ally to hei'sfjlf, that it was quite natural, and 
nothing more than wdiat every sister has to go through wlioai a 
very dearly loved brother, in the inevitable course of things, 
takes some one else into the fu*st place in his heart, and has 
thoughts and interests slie cannot share. It seemed now’ as if 
her brother was coming back to her again, all the more ready 
to value her 8ym})atliy and companionship because he luul been 
4lisap])ointed in what he had tried to put in its place. 

Cecil walked up and down the room, quite forgetting what 
she had come upstiirs for, while she tried to persuade liemelf 
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that there was no harm and no danger here, nothing at all 
derogatory to her own dignity or injurious towards Elsie in the 
strong sense of happiness which this return to old ways hail 
brought to her. 

But she was too honest and too discerning to succeed in her 
effort at self deception. After a little while she left off w^ulking 
up and down the room, and covered her face wdth her hands to 
look down into her heart more closely yet. Recollections of the 
thoughts and feelings of the Oldbury summer ci'owded into 
her mind. She remembered the pain she had felt when she 
stood on the bridge over the Idle one gloomy day, and 
how she had resolved to do what lay in her f)Ower to help 
Elsie and Steenie to remain true to each other. She thought of 
a warning her father had once given her not to let herself 
drawn into accepting a f)oor pretence of a love, founded on mon^ 
chances of companionship. A love founded on wounded })ride 
and impatience of disappointment would be a far w^orse pretence, 
even if it were the dearest, dearest com])anion, the one person 
who pleased her best in the world, round whom all the 
jdeasantest recollections and brightest thoughts of her life would 
always cling, who offered it to lier. It w^oiild )>e unworthy 
of him to offer it. She must not take it ; must not let him, 
from the mere imi)ati(ince of pain, try to console liimself in such 
a- false way. If Elsie had failed him tiver so unworthily, it 
would still be a mistake to try to diive out her image by putting 
another hastily in its place. And, besides, was it quite certain 
< hat she luid failed 1 Had there not been some impatience and 
want of faith in her, shown in their acceptance of the worst 
interpretiition that could be put on Miss BeiTy's puzzling letter? 
The doubt came like a flash of enlightenment into Cecil's mind, 
and the half-remembered, confused w^ords of the letter began to 
iUTunge themselves in her memory with quite different mean- 
ings from wdiat she had seen in them b(*fort\ At all events, it 
would be a wise test to take to try h(ir own feelings and 
Steenie's word.s by, that she should not allow lienself to feel, or 
suffer him to say anything, the recollection of which would spoil 
their satisfaction if they found out that there had been a 
mistake, and that Elsie was still free. Cecil’s thoughts gvaw 
calm after she had made this resolution. She remembered she 
had come upstairs to look for sometliing for her father, found 
'what she wanted, and went down and sat attentively working 
by his side all the rest of the moniing. 

She was somewhat sober-minded, and her father did not 
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cosnplimezit her on her Bpirits during the rest of the 

week ; but she did not make my attempt to keep out of her 
cousin’s way» or cut shoi*t any of the long conversations they 
fell into when they were together. He had many hints to give 
her about ways in which she might, to a certain extent, supply 
his place to her father while he was away. She could not help 
being grateful for the careful arrangements he made to save her 
perplexity, and for the care he took to anticipate the work as 
far as possible, that she might have little to do on the first few 
days of his absence while it was now to her. 

It was not in her nature not to express her gratitude very 
warmly now and then, and she felt a good deal of dismay some- 
times at the thought of what the house would be to her when 
there would be no one in it to look after her interests and 
understand her wishes instinctively as Stephen, even when they 
were not so very openly intimate, had always had the power of 
doing. 

The house had been very full of guests for a long time, but 
Stephen enti*eated that they might spend the last evening 
before they left Shanghai alone. 

Sir Cecil had lieen ill all day from the heat and from over- 
work, and Oecil’s anxiety about him occupied her thoughts 
almost to the exclusion of wliat was going to happen next day. 
In the course of the evening Sir Cecil was called away on 
business, and when he liad left tlie room Stephen made Cecil 
come out with liim on to the balcony to look at the moonlight 
on the water, and at I mire for the last time the French and 
Knglish moii-of-war steamers that were to begin their voyage 
northwards on the morrow. They spoke about Su* Cecil's 
health first, and discussed the possibility of his having to 
l esign his appointment and sail for England before Lord Elgin’s 
i^turn from the north. It seemed very probable that after 
to-moiTow’s good-bye they might not meet again till they met in 
England. 

“ How many years hence, I wonder 1 " Steenie asked. My 
uncle has been advising me to stay on here if he is unfortunately 
obliged to go home. He thinks his sucxjessor, whoever he may 
be, will bo very glad of my services, and that it would be a 
pity for mo to throw away my three years’ experience of the 
work here, gained under him who understands this horrid 
country as no one else does.” 

“ But it will be a very dilferent thing for you working with 
a stranger. You would not like it,” said Cecil. “You would 
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find it a great change oomtng back to this bouse with fresh 
people in it." 

* I should think so. I Hhall have a great respect, and still 
more wonder at myself if I £nd I can bear it. I suspect, who- 
ever my new chief proved to be, I should desert him, and rush 
home by the first mail after tlie war was over. Cecil, would it 
be worth my while to come home after you ; or would you 
advise me to stay on here for another twelve years or so, 
climbing up step by step into notice as a useful public servant 
with a convenient knowledge of Chinese devices for cheating, 

till I got as sun-dried and pomjious and red-tjipey as C 

or D ^ and could come home on a pension 1 It would be 

a nice life, would it not. And I should enjoy myself when I 
^(ot back, and found I had outlived every one’s knowledge.” 

‘‘I think it would be possible to lead as satisfactory a life work- 
ing here as anywhere else,” said Cecil. “You know we have often 
talked about it, and settled wliat a great work there is for 
English ollicials to do in jdaces like this, whoso future depends 
HO much on tlie way in which English influence acts.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but if I liad not you to talk philosophy to me 
about it, what heart do you suppose 1 should have for anything 
beyond the necessary routine No, I see exactly the log 1 
should grow into if I stayed on long here alone.” 

“ But if you really tliink it would bo ba<l for you, don’t 
stay.” 

“ Coming hack to England under some circumstances would 
be worse still, Cecil ; I i>egin to think I have been a great fool, 
and made a thorough mess of my life — ^soine people do that — 
stretching stujndly after an uualtaiuable thing that was not 
meant for me, and passing over a prize that with proper eflbrt 1 
might possibly have won. Is it very un])ardonable to be blind 
to w'hat is best suited to one because it cliances to bo near ? ” 

“I suppose it is always best to stretch out towai'ds what 
seems to bo tlie highest good, even if it is unattainable. The 
straining to make oneself worthy of it is the best for one,” 

“I did not say the unattainable prize was the liighest; that 
turns out to be a stupid mistake 1 made. I am ashamed of 
boring you about mysoll this last night. How tired you would 
be of the subject if you had not an inexhaustible fund of good- 
ness for me. I can’t iinclerstand it — it is wonderful, after all 
my changes of temper and moodiness, that you have not given 
me up in disgust long ago. What should I do if you did! 
Cecil, after all there is nothing in the world so good as such a 
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iriendfiliip and sucli perfect conMence as we have always had to* 
gether. • People who have once learned to know each other through 
and through as we do, can’t have misunderstandings, or slip 
away from each other, whatever circumstances they may be 
placed in afterwards. It is something solid to rest on ; the best 
foundation, I am convinced, for the closest relationships. I 
)>egin to suspect that falling in love is all a mistake, and that 
the greatest happiness of life is to be found in such an affection 
as ours. Don’t you think so 1 ” 

‘‘ It is a very good thing at all events,” Cecil said confusedly. 

But O Steenio, wait a minute ” (for Stephen had come close 
to her and tned to take her hand), “ I have got something to 
say to you. Let me have my turn to speak before you go on, 
please.” 

8teenie drew hack, siii’ju'ised at her vehemence, and she 
looked steadily in his face, though she felt the tears starting to 
her eyes, and found it was all she cc>uld do to keep her voice 
steady. 

“ You sjiid just now something about its being the last night, 
and so much may h{ii»))en~you may have to make up your 
mind on such iinj>ortant .subjects before we meet again. You 
must not mind my asking you a question — saying something 
that has come into my mind about that letter of Miss Berry ’.s 
you showed me three weeks ago.” 

'^Say whatever you like,” Stephen answered in a voice that 
had changed very inueli since he .spoke last, and whose tones 
struck a chill through Cecil's heart. 

“You must, jibiase, not bo vt*xed. You told me not to talk 
you into hope again ; but, SttMuiie, do you know 1 think you are 
doing wrong. J tljink it is just imj)atiem*e, and perhaj)s a 
little pride, that makes you determined to bo so very sure. I 
know tliat after a long sus}Krn.se, wlnni a thing seems very 
hopeless, there is a soi*t. of relief in thinking one has come to the 
worst, and can rightly make an cflort to turn away and buiy 
the old pain. Ther(^ are times vrhen one wants to do it very 
much, even when with the pain one has to bury a love that 
perhaps is not dead, or anything like dead, only benumbed or 
wounded. It is vcny dangenms to do such thing.s in a hurry, 
for then the pain ami the love may get up and be a greater 
torment than ever. There is no use in putting one feeling for 
another eithei*, and calling it by a wrong name, to try to get 
consolation out of it. ITiat never answei*s. I don’t want to 
talk you into fresh hopes that might bring woi’se disappoint- 
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ment afterwai4s, but 1 do want* you to be patient, and not to 
make up your mind about the meaning of that letter till we have 
made inquiries and learnt more precisely what has happened in 
England. 

There was a long pause when Cecil ceased speaking. Instead 
of answering her, Steenie ci'ossed his arms over the railing of 
the balcony, and stood with his back turned to the ix)om, gazing 
out upon the sea, till Sir Cecirs step I'e-enteiiiig the room 
roused him. Then he started up, took Cecifs hand quickly, and 
pi'essed his lips on it. 

“ At all events I was right,” he said in a quick low voice, 
‘‘ about our knowing each other through and through. You 
Jiave read me better than I underatood mjrself. I don^t yet 
jigi-ee with you about there being any hope still ; but I see now 
that it was impatience of pain, cowardice, if you like, that lias 
made me try so hard to convince luystdf that it was all over, 
f understand you quite. Forgive me — I don't deserve that you 
should ; but, at all events, I promise faithfully never to inflict 
my hopelessness on you again after the fashion of to-night, or 
presume to call our dear old friendship by a wrong name.” 

Hir Cecil called his daughter to come to him before she had 
time to answer, and she w'as not sorry to be excused from speak- 
ing again. She did not feel that she had been quite thoroughly 
imderstood, and she had felt a good deal of jmin in hearing 
some of Steenie's words ; hut then sIm felt tolerably sure that no 
amount of talking would bring anything to lessen it. 

Cecil was engaged with visitors tln^ next day when the houl* 
for Stephen's departure came. She heard liim come out of her 
father's room, where he had been closet(^d in close conference 
the greater part of the moining, and ask for her. Then came 
his quick step running up the stairs ; and Cecil, who liad been 
giving somewhat short, irrelevant answers to her visitors' 
questions for tbe last five minutes, got up hastily and went to 
the drawing-room door to meet him. He looked very much 
disconcerted when he saw how the room was occupied. 

“ I have been religiously saving the, last quarter of an hour 
for you. I have a great deal to sjiy. Can't you send those 
]>eople away ? ” 

“ Impossible 1 It is the C s and the I) s, the most 

easily offended people in Shanghai. I should never hear the 
last of it.” 

“Well, then, 1 must resign myself to be troubled with the 
ghosts of uncomfoilable thouglits all the time I am away, since 
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you refuse to lay them for me. Only one woard I must have. 
You have forgiven me for last night ; we are the same Mends 
as ever ; it is not to make the amplest difference ? ” 

“ Nothing ever couhl,” Cecil said, holding out both her hands. 

Now, good-bye ! Mrs. C is wondering why we are 

whispering together, and thinking that such a long hand shake 
is not necessary, even when one is going to the wars, and does 
not know when one shall see one’s friends again.” 

I shall sec you again before very long, for, if you leave, 1 
shall follow to England as soon as ]>ossil>le. I have been read- 
ing over that letter, and things have grown wondei-fully clearer 
to me since last night, and 1 think 1 see my way. Here ai-ij 
two letters I sat uji nearly all night to write — one to my father, 
and one to Miss Berry. The answoi-s to them must bring 
oei*tainty of some sort ; and meanwhile I have taken out a new 
lease of hope. You will see to their being posted, won’t you ? 
I leave them with you.” 

He was gone the nc^xt moment; but Cecil s.aw him turn 
round after he had left the house to wave another good-bye to 
her as she stood out on the balcony with her guests. 8he was 
glad to have that last briglit, U 2 >ward look to recall in a time 
of fearful siisj;)cnse and anxiety that followed. 
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NEWS. 

The younger Mrs. Adams did nofc forget the promise she had 
made to Elsie on the occasion of their chance meeting at the 
Museum, to call on her occasionally and bring her news of 
Miss Berry and of Oldbury. Whether it was curiosity, 
originally excited by the gossip about the Blakes she had been 
used to hear in Oldbury, or simple kindness of heart that drew 
the busy, self-important lady from lier home at Clapton all the 
way to the sombre lodgings in Bloomsbury Street, whci'e old 
Mr. Blake and Margaret had fixed their abode, mattered very 
little to Elsie. She had the satisfaction, not once only, but 
again and again during the ensuing summer, of seeing in their 
own sitting-room, a face that she had previously seen in Old- 
bury, of hearing familiar names — Oldbury names— s|K:)ken with 
an approach to adequate interest and circumstantiality ; and of 
putting questions which her visitor could answer satisfactorily 
without drawing all the conclusions from her asking them that 
a native of Oldbury would undoubtedly have drawn. 

Mrs. Adams had all the right of a bom and bred Londoner, 
whose husband^s relations lived in a country town, to smile at 
Oldbury peculiarities, and i)rofess contempt for Oldbury gossip ; 
but if Elsie’s tender feelings were a little wounded sometimes 
by slighting remarks on old friends, there was compensation 
in the belief that her own history was not as constantly in her 
companion’s mind as she would have known it must inevitably 
be if one of her old fellow-townswomen had been seated opposite 
to her. She could gratify herself by ascertaining that the mul- 
berry tree in the Rectory garden h^ withstood the severe gales 
of the last winter, and even venture a timid question respecting 
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Mr. * Pierrepoint’s health and spirits ; and Mrs. Adams could 
answer indifferently without relaxing her stealthy watch from 
the window for the return of the hired brougham that had 
taken her daughter on to pay another visit while she sat with 
Elsie. 

Such absorj^tion in one’s neighbours* concerns as conies 
naturally enough in Oldbury, is not easily reconciled with the 
necessity of getting over a great deal of ground, and crowding 
a imiiilier of visits into one afternoon, which regulates inter- 
(!onrse between acquaintances in London. 

Still, there was a sufficient degree of interest aroused to pre- 
i-^ent the intercourse languishing ; and in the hot August days, 
when everybody was leaving London, Mrs. Adams and her 
4 laugh ter came together to tell Elsie that they were about to 
take their departure for Oldbury, where they were to spend the 
autumn, and to offer to convey any message or token of remem- 
brance she might wish to send to her friend Miss Berry. 

Elsie collected some of the prettiest of the illuminations she 
had copied at the Museum, hoping they would be allowed to 
fill up vacant places in the maj) on Miss Berry’s wall, wrote a 
hasty note to her friend, and saw the parcel containing them 
(tarried out by her dei)arting visitors with almost as much 
trepidation and with as many doubts and qualms of conscience 
and self-questionings, when the first excitement was over, as if 
she had been sending a token to Stephen Pierrepoint himself. 

All through the dusty, scorching August weeks, while the 
square gardens got daily browner and (In^arier, and the wide*, 
handsome streets looked sleepy and disserted like the streets of 
some enchanted, dead city in an Eastern talc, and the crowded 
courts behind them bred sickness and fever that sent Margaret 
home from her ministrations among their inhabitants with a 
sjidder face each day, Elsie/s thoughts found refreshment in 
flying off from the objects round her to follow her present, and 
imagine the exact positions occupied now by the little drawings, 
over which she had pored on many past winter days. 

How would the sunshine slanting througli the flowering 
[klants on the dear old window>sill make patches of light ami 
shade over them on the wall 1 Who would stand under them 
and glance up, and perhaps ask a question, causing her name 
to be spoken again in the place where she longed to be remem- 
l»ered always ! Years and years hence, when the bright coloui-s 
oil the illuminations had begun to fade, vrould not some one, 
looking round tlie rpom to note the changes time had made, 
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with quick glancing eyes that always saw everything, remark 
the little pictures, and walk straight up to examine them 
closely, and then turn round to Miss Berry with the sudden 
illumination of eager interest all over his face that Elsie could 
]>icture so perfectly — eager interest — nay, perhaps only a vague 
curiosity after so long — a hesitating question ]^erhaps — and 
after the answer another look; yes, surely another long look, 
for the sake of old recollections, that, however deeply buried 
and put away, must be stirred to faint life again by all that he 
would see there ? 

There was danger in such speculations as these, agitation and 
unrest. When her reverie readied this point, Elsie would 
forcibly bring herself hack into the little stifling room in 
Bloomsbury Street, where the afternoon sun beat in mercilessly, 
unimpeded by any screen of flowers, and seek some engrossing 
occupation ; or, if her thoughts would by and bye insist on 
another excursion, she would confine them to the contemplation 
of Miss Beiry’s room with no moi-e interesting visitor than Miss 
Tomkinson or old Mrs. Adams in it. 

November had come ; the streets and squares had wakened 
into a dull sort of half-life. Margaret^s jiatients were sickening 
with cold instead of fever, and the little Bloomsbury Street 
sitting-room had accepted heavy yellow mist instead of dusty 
golden sunshine for its habitual atmosphere before Elsie heard 
from the Adams’ again. Then, on one specially gloomy day, 
when old Mr. Blake was indisj)osed, and would do nothing but 
sit cowering over the fire, and Elsie, worn out with efforts to 
amuse him, had been driven for change of employment to slow 
jMicing up and down the littfe room, and listless watchings from 
the window of the passera-by in the wet street, they came, 
]>ringing in with them a bustle and movement and cheery 
clatter of voices such as had not been heard in the house since 
tlieir last visit. They would have been dearly welcome to Elsie 
just then, even if they had not come a few days before from 
Oldbury, and had been less redolent than they were of the 
atmosphere of the i)lace. 

Three months in Oldbury, three months of seeing the same 
]»eople every day, and hearing their concerns perpetually talked 
over, had not passed without giving a colour to their thoughts 
which was still predominant. Mrs. Adams quite forgot to cal- 
culate how long they were keeping the brougham, and drew her 
cliair close to Elsie’s, and talked with, almost as much animation 
as her mother-in-law might have done, of how old Dr. Medlock 

2 a 
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had taken a partner, a tall, fresb-lookiiig young man, who was 
well received by the principal families in the place ; of how 
thei'e had been a talk of her fether and mother-in-law taking 
Ijaurel Iliodge, which had been empty ever since the Lutridges 
Idt it, but Miss Ben*y had dissuaded them out of the idea, ibr 
fear Mrs. Lutridge should feel hurt, and suspect Mra. Adams 
of wisliiug to iiistal herself as leading lady of the town ; of how 
very brok(»n down and elderly Mr. Lutridge looked now, how 
shabbily the daughters w(ire dressed, and how little likelihood 
tlujro seemed to be of that engagement l)etween Miss Ursula 
(who was not the least bit pretty now) and young Mr. Neale of 
donnington overcoming to anything. 

Elsie sat listening with a soft pink glow deepening minute by 
minute on her fair face, and a lovely light shining in her eyes, 
half of gratitude for the treasures of information she was gain- 
ing, half wistfully (‘xpectaiit of some word, some hint, some 
stray sera]) of covote(l intelligence* that might be expected to be 
spoken soon. It was all very interesting, for it was all about 
Oldbury people; but as the time slipped by, she wished that 
Miss Adams would not turn the conversation back to the new 
doctor so perse v(^ri ugly, and expatiate so lengthily on his being 
such an acquisition to the society of the ])lace. It was 
not of acquisitions or of new-comers she wanted to hear ; and 
the colour faded out of her face, and her ey(*s clouded over 
when Mrs. Adams looked at her watch at last and rose to gt*, 
before the namt* which had been hovering on Elsie’s lips all the 
afteniooTi had been spoken by any one. 

** But O mamma ! ” Miris Adams exclaimed, tuj’iiing back 
just as she had rejudied the door, suppose Miss Blake will 
have heard the sad news from China. vShe will guess the 
terrible trouble there is at b)ie Rectory. The t(d(^gram had not * 
arrived when we left, or I su]q>ose we should be thinking more 
about it oin*selves. Uraudmainnia said in her letter ^"esterday 
that no one in Oldbury could talk or tliink of anything but of 
poor Stephen Pierrepoiiit, It is dreadful for his father, is it 
not ? IIav(; yon seen the n<*wsjmpcr account 

** No,” Elsie ju.st managed to say ; and as she Lad risen from 
her seat, and was standing with her back to the light, no one 
perceived how white all of a sudden the lips had become through 
which tlie low monosyllable came. 

Dear me ! but it is pasted up before all the newsj>aj)er shops. 

1 wonder it htis not attracted your eye. ‘ Six Englishmen, and 
eighteen pnvates belonging to one of our Sepoy regiments, 
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treacherously attacked and taken prisonei’s by a detachment of 
the Tartar army,* ” 

“But how do you know that- ]*’ 

Miss Adams*s impatience supidied the words Elsie could 
not speak. 

“ How do I know that Stephen Pierre])oint is one of those 
that have been taken ? Unfortunately tJiere can be no doubt 
about it. Mr. Pierrepoint has had official intelligence. His 
son had voliintt'ered to go up the country with the army in 
Ijord Elgin’s suite as interpreter, or aide-de-camj), or something. 
That is why we have all of us in Oldbury been taking so much 
interest in the Chinese expedition this suminer. One does not, 
you know, in a general way, care much wliat happens in those 
out-of-the-way countries — at least the Oldbury j)eople don’t; 
but this year it was felt to be a proper compliment to Mr. Pierre- 
point to be interested in what our army and Lord Elgin were 
doing. The news has been most satisfactory, exci‘])t for this om^ 
mischance. We have taken the forts about which all the dispute 
has been, and a truce had been proclaimed. The small paity of 
which poor Steplu n Pierrc]»oint was unhappily one were on 
their way to the Chinese camp, to carry an ans^ver to some 
negotiations the Ohinese? General had begun about Lord Elgin's 
going to Pekin, when they were treachcnously set upon by a 
whole body of the enemy’s troops, and either killed or carried off 
somewliere. Very little seems to be known about it at present. 
Papa says 'we ought to lio])e that they were killed on the spot, 
for the Chinese are such dreadfully ciuiel people, and treat their 
prisoner so horribly, that they were sjiared it would only be 
to reserve them for worse tortures. Nothing inoio can be heard 
till the next mail comes in, and perhaps we shall never know 
exactly what their fate has been. It is dreadful, is it notl to 
think of such a thing happening to a person one has known and 
heard of all one’s life. Thei*e will be great anxiety felt about 

Stephen Pierrejwint in Oldbury; but perhaps ” A sudden 

recollection of something she had beard long ago, or the sound 
of a jmiiifuJ gasping breath which Elsie was struggling to keep 
from rising into a sob, stopped her in h(‘r glib narmtion of 
horrors ; and she added, “ Perhaps I ought not to have told all 
this so suddenly to you.” 

“Why notl” Elsie answered after a minute’s silence, in a 
forced voice that soumled to herself strange and unlike her own. 

“ Why not 1 Why should not I know what all the Oldbury 
people know and arc sony fori I was an Oldbury penson 
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once; I hare as much riglit to hear and be sorry as iDOst 
of them.” 

" Of course we are all very sorry. Even people who do not 
know any of the parties concerned personally are shocked and 
indignant at the thought of such a fate befalling Englishmen. 
You may depend upon it that tlie Chinese will be made to pay 
dearly for their treachery,” said Mrs. Adams, in a tone that was 
meant to be consolitary and triumphant. 

“ But that won^t bring the poor captives to life again when 
they have been killed by ill usage, or do much good to their 
friends, Mamma,” observed Miss Adams, intent on seeing things 
in the gloomiest light. 

** Well, I don’t know. The general sympathy will be very 
soothing, and I should not wonder if tlie Queen herself were to 
write letters of condolence to the near relatives of the sufferers. 
If Mr. Piorrej^oint gets such a letter-, it will be a great interest 
to every one in Oldbury ; and no doubt all the principal families 
in the place will subscribe and put up a marble monument to 
j»oor young Pierrepoint’s memory in the old church Mrs. 
Lutridge would have set such a scheme on foot immediately^ 
if she had becan what she once was ; and now I should not 
wonder if it falls to your grandmother or to one of us to propose 
and cany it out. Things have clianged so these last few years in 
Oldbury. But now -we j)ositively must go. It is a great deal 
later than I had any idea of. Beally it is so pleasant chatting 
over Oldbury news, one quite forgets oneself.” 

When the door had closed behind her visitors, Elsie sank 
down on the chair from which she had risen, and remained 
quite still for a long time. “As much right to hear and to be 
sorry as any of the Oldbury people ! ” Those were the words 
that went on re})eating themselves stupidly over and over again 
in her mind. She w-ould not let her thoughts get beyond them, 
and understand distinctly what the terrible thing was which 
they might all grieve over together. Yes, she had as much 
right as any of them to be stunned and bewildered, and to feel 
as if her heaii; were tiiming into stone under the horror of the 
picture that had been presented to her, and which she would 
not look at again just yet. 

She was roused by her grandfather’s querulous voice com- 
plaining that he was cold, and that she had nearly let the fire 
go out ; and she rose and went up to him and began patiently 
putting the coals together, and then knelt down to fan the dull 
embers into a flame. ' 
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The exertion brought back the power of understanding and 
feeling ; all the words she had heard rushed upon her in their 
full meaning, and she was a prey to the pain she bad been 
mechanically warding off. 

She comprehended what had happened ; saw it all vividly, 
just as if it were passing now. Dark, fierce, angry faces gathering 
round a solitary band of riders; a short, fierce struggle, and 
then solitude again, in some far off, distant, strange scene — 
solitude broken only by a little heap of prcstrate, still figures, 
one of them lying a little apart from the others. But no, his 
would not look like a dead face. Do what she would, the eyes, 
full of pain and yearning, would always o{)en and look ticross 
the long distance at her. She saw all this distinctly as if she 
must see it always, yet she w’ent on kneeling before the fire, 
diligently flapping a sheet of paper to and fro ; and she was 
aware of the little, swift, darting tongues of flame as they 
flickered up and fell in the current of the air, for they seemed 
to sting and pain her, as if they weie actually eating into hei* 
flesh. 

By and bye the fire burned brightly again, and her grandfather 
lay back in his chair and dropped asleep, not needing any more 
attention from her. She sat on the hearth-rug with her hands 
clasped round her kneels. New ihouglits began to creep in, fresh 
painful aspects of the subject she was contem])lating : — a whole 
month before any tiling further could be known by those who 
had the best light to hear of him soon ; and for her, the chance 
of hearing tlie worst confirmed or ihiiiied, months hence per- 
haps, in some (?arelessly spoken, ill authenticated wonls, or of 
never knowing anything iflloi'e, of never learning the few scant 
particulars that would be writtiJii or told to others. Never, 
never ! 

Yet, as this thought stung her with a still sharper pang than 
she had yet felt, she did not throw liorsdf down on the hearth- 
rug or cry aloud with pain. Yes, she had as much right, just 
iis much light to be sorry as any one in Oldbury ; but people 
do not cry out with pain when they hear that an acquaintance, 
or even a friend with whom they have had no coinmunication 
for years, is dead in ev'cr such a tc?rrible way. 

A sharp postman ^s knock came just then, and Elsie heanl 
it through the tumult of her thoughts. It was not an unusual 
sound, for there were other lodgers in the house who often had 
letters ; but it made Elsie start up with suddtui nervous energy, 
as if it must necessarily announce some news for her. The next 
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minute her heart sank again lower than ever. Oh, it would l>e 
always so ! from this time forth she should be always hoping 
for news, and always siekening with disa])pointinent when it 
failed to come. A fever of restlessness seized her now. She 
ran half-way downstaii’s, and met the servant coming up with 
lights, and — ^yes — Elsie’s eyes fastened on it at once — a letter, 
a large letter, directed in a cramped, shaky handwriting to her. 

“ I brought it up at once, Miss,” the servant said, with an 
inquisitive glance into Elsie’s face ; “ it is not often as letters 
come for any of you.” 

Elsie snatched it from her, ran back into the room, and had 
read her letter lialf through by firelight before the servant and 
the candles reached the to}) of the sttiirs. 

It was from Miss Berry, and her breathless perusal of the 
first j)age brought nothing but bewilderment. She hurried on, 
hoping that the meaning would davna on her as she read. 

*‘My DEADEST Elsie, 

*• Miss Ursula Lutridge is sitting with me now, 
and she has bo<ni so kind as to find out all about the trains, 
which T could not ])oKsihly have done mys(‘lf ; so I hope you 
will be able to t.rav<d here without any dilHcully. She says you 
will not get my letter in time to come by an afternoon train. 
I wish it had been }>os.sible for you to start at once, that dearest 
Mrs. Lutridge’s mind might sooner have been set at rest; but 
I will be content to expect you to-morrow, at the time she has 
written down on the piece of j)ajier I enclose*. Your little room 
will be ready ; for, making certain that you would not refuse 
to come, 1 told Caroline to liglit lire tlicro directly after 
dearest Mrs. Lutridg(^ opened her heart to me about her wish 
to see you. I am afraid it will be a trial to you to come here 
under these sad circumstances ; for when 1 went up into the 
little attic just now, and saw all the pretty things t/un/ sent in 
that year, it all came back to me so vividly — -just how handsome 
and merry he looked the day the new furnituie arrivt^d, and 
what odd excuses he ke])t inventing for eacJi new preseTit as it 
was brought in. But, my love, we will not believe the worst 
yet. Mr. Pierrepoiiit is resolved to cling to hope as long as 
|K>ssible ; it is t»nly dearest Mrs. Lutridge who seems quite 
unable to take any but the darkest view of what has liaj>pcned. 
She accuses hersi'lf ou account of some letter which she ought 
to liave give»n to y.ui, and which she destwyed instead, She 
thinks that if you had lanl it you might have WTitten some- 
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tiling to Stephen Pierrepoint in reply that would have prevented 
liifl going out to China, and that he might have been alive and 
well in Oldbury now. She sent to Mr. Pierrepoint this morn- 
ing and confessed her misgivings to him ; and I am afraid, in 
his agitation, he spoke ratlier strongly. She has been in 
hysterics since, and nothing will serve her but to see you, and 
judge by wliat you say yourself whether or not she need have 
this terrible responsibility on her conscience. Of course sIkj 
thought she was acting for the best in keeping back the lett(?r ; 
and, my love, don't you feel that the more unhai)py we ai*e the 
more ready we ought to be to forgive tliose who seem to have 
had a luind in biinging the trial upon us ? 

Your affectionate Friend, 

‘"Mauy Axne P>krry. 

^^P.S. — A message has just come across the road from the 
Lutridges’ house. Miss Tonikinson has, injudiciously I fear, 
been showing dearest Mrs. Lutridge some pictures in the 
monthly Missionartf Magazine of Chinese prisons and modes of 
execution. Anotlier fit of hysterics has lieen the result Do 
not fail to come as early as ]>ossible to-morrow." 

Elsie was still reading her letter when Margjin^t entered the 
room. She had returned heune later than usual that evening, 
and had mounted the stairs lingeringly, with a very heavy 
he^irt, wondering how she should break to Elsie the news sIk^ 
had accidentally heard tliat day. 

It was a relief to her when she discovered, by the first glance 
at Elsie's agitated lace, that she had alread}’^ Inward all she was 
dreading to impart to her, — heard, and was somehow difierently 
affected from what Margaret had feared. As Elsie came for 
ward to meet her, and put the lett<3r she had been reading into 
Iku* band, there was an eagerness almost of }iO])e in her manner 
tliat quite took Margaret by surprise. The worst part of her 
])am had gone out of Elsi(^'s hcaiii as she read. Her thoughts liad 
fastened on the seiitence in Miss IhuTy’s letter which imjdied 
that Ml'S. Lutridge had kej>t back some message from Stcenio 
to her, and she was drawing comfort and coinage from that 
idea. There were words of his to her which she might hear 
yet — which she might hear, perhaps, to-moiTow' — that was, his 
l>eing alive to her, alive and neai'cr to her than he had been for 
a long time. She could not desjiair with such a ])rosj)eet l>efore 
lier. The warmth it brought to her heart forced her to hope. 
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He had not gone away thoughtless of her ; he had been as true 
to her as she had sometimes ventured to dream. He could not 
be dead then, just as she had found out she might rightly love 
him as much as she wished. This conclusion seemed perfectly 
logical to Elsie. 

Margaret read Mias Berry’s letter through slowly. 

‘‘ What do you feel about it yourself 1 ’* she said hesitatingly, 
when she had come to the end. “ Miss Berry has always been 
a good friend to you, but it is asking a great deal. You may go 
to Oldbury if you like now ; but I do not see that you are 
called upon to make the effort if it will cost you too much pain.” 

“ Pain ! ” cried Elsie ; and then, suddenly reading the ex})res- 
sion on Margaret’s face, she added quickly, ** T understand what 
you mean. You said now; you would not let me go to Old- 
bury if you thought there was the least hope.*’ 

Nay, I do not say that,” Margaret interrupted. “ I think 
there will be j)ain — pain and embarrassinent foi* you in going 
biick to Oldbury, whatever news from China may be heard 
while you are there ; and I think Mrs. Lutridge ought to beai* 
her own share of the anxiety she has brought on hei*solf, with- 
out aggravating yours. However, dearest, you are old enough 
now to decide for yourself. If you think it right to go to 
Oldbury, and wish to hear what Mrs. Lutridge has to say to 
you, I will not .say a word to dissuade you.” 

Then I will go,” Elsie said. “ Till you came in, I never 
thouglit it even possible to do anything else after I had read 
this letter.” 

Going back to Oldbury alone ! For the rest of the evening 
Elsie moved about, making prepifrsitions for the next day’s 
journey in a dream. Moments of deep depression and shudder- 
ing realization of the circumstances under which it was under- 
taken came over her j but, for the most part, she had a 
bewildered feeling as if it were Htephcn Pierrepoint himself, 
instead of only tlie hearing of soine words of his to her, written 
long ago, that awaited lua* there. 
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BACK IN OLDBURY. 

It was a diiri, still November mornuig when Elsie began her 
journey to Oldbury. She luul hardly been able to see Margaret’s 
face for the thick clinging mist when they parted at the stalion ; 
but in a minute or two, when the train had left the smoke of 
London behind, she looked out on nothing more gloomy than a 
sky covered with a thin veil of lilac grey clouds, and on sodden 
dark-green fields spread out bcaieuth it. There had been a night 
ol tempest, but the storm-clouds had wept themselves away now, 
and the trees w^ere sullenly rocking their bare branches to rest, 
wearied out after all their wild sobbing and raving for the lust rem- 
nant of leaf-clothing, which the night wdiid had torn from them. 

Elsie felt as if she were already back in <_)ldbury; at “home!” 
she called it, when she was quite? clear of tokens of the town 
neighbourhood, and could look over solitary fields once more. 
She was glad it was not a bright morning. Sunshine on the 
green grass w'ould have seemed to mod: her — the <pdct siidness 
was a sort of welcome. 

She had not seen country trees and hedgerows since she had 
travelled this same road with her grandfather and Margaret, 
when they were leaving Oldbury. How vividly all she saw 
recalled her feelings of that time ! 

So very few events had occurred in her life during the three 
years she had spent in London, that their history could have 
been given in a sentence or two; yet, looking back to her 
feelings of that time, it seemed a lifetime ago. 

She felt as if the storm of sorrow had wept itself out in her 
heart too; she could only be still and wait, not altogether 
hopelessly. 
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As slie neared the end of her journey, and one well known 
object after another met her eyes, she felt something like a 
fihock. of surprise. She had thought of them all so much, 
brought them before her so often by efforts of fancy, that she 
could hardly believe in the possibility of their being really near 
— just the same as she had seen them in her dreams — not the 
least changed ; the distant purple hills rising in the same per- 
fect curves against tlie silver grey sky ; the sudden dip down 
where, if one were nearer, the sea-line might be descried in the 
distance; the soft velvety sides of the downs ; the fir w^oods in 
the hollows ; the path by the river, where she and Margaret 
had oftenest walked when she was a child ; the three very tall 
elms, in a field near the station, that Cecil had sketched one 
day. Then in a minute more the train had sto])j)ed, and Miss 
Berry’s face, an odd mixture of welcoming smiles and tear 
stains, w'as peering in at tlie carriage window to look for her. 

“ My dear, I quite knew you would come,” Miss Beiry said, 
after the first greetings and in(piiries w^ere spoken. “ Shall we 
walk up to tht^ liouse and leave the luggage to come after us ? 
It is not far. I looked in on Mrs. Lutridge as 1 was coming 
clown to the station, and told her that 1 felt pretty confident of 
bringing you back ; and, my love, I ventured — fearing that the 
unexpected sight of you at church to-morrow niornirig might be 
a shock — to call at the Rectory and tell Mr. Picrrepoiiit about 
my having written to invite you. You would have been very 
much gratified, 1 think, n)y dear, if yon had seen how he looked 
when your name was mentioned, lie has this morning received 
a letter from poor Steidien, writtem befon^ he had left Sir Cecil 
llusscl’s house to go on this unfortunate ex})edition, and sent 
by the longest route. It must have been like getting a letter 
from a dead person. Poor Mr. Pierrej^oint had only just 
finished reading it when T came in, and J could see that he had 
been very much moved, lie quite started when I told him you 
were coming, for it seems Stcenie had mentioned you in this 
letter for the first time since he went away. I don’t know 
t^xacily Nvhiit he wu’ote ; jK)or Mr. Pierrepoiiit could not com- 
iiiaud his voice to read the passage out hnid, but at all events 
it is what has inadt; him feel very kindly towards you, my dear. 
He said something about never losing sight of you again after 
this ; and wlion I told him how jdeased you were to see me a 
year ago, and how you loved every stick and stone belonging 
to Oldbury, the.teans actually started into his eyes. He began 
to talk to me — yes, really to me — about his loneliness in the 
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Rectory, and how, since his son left him, he has sometimes on 
winter evenings looked across at the lights in my room and had 
a sort of jealous feeling towards it, because Stephen used to 
prefer so much to be there with me when he was a boy, and has, 
since he has been so far away, wiitten more affectionately about 
luy little house than about anything in his own home. It was 
well that the train was nearly due, and that I had to huny 
away as quickly as 1 could, for I was so surjuised I did not 
know what answer to make. Ah, there are Mrs. Adams and 
Miss James of the wool sho]) beckoning to you from across the 
road ; but I will not l(‘t you speak to them, my dear, till you 
have been in and had some refreshment. I see you are tii’ed, 
and that recognizing so many faces of old friends is almost toa 
much for yon.” 

By the time Elsie had partaken of the tefreshment M iss Berry 
had prepared for her, and rested on the sofa for half an hour, as 
her kind hostess insisted she should, the short November day 
was closing in, and Miss Berry Wiis anxious to sot out on the 
A'isit to Mrs. Lutridge she had promised Elsie should pay that 
I’vening, 

“ 1 am afraid it is a little inconsiderate in me to drag you out 
again so soon after your journey,” she said apologetically ; “but, 
you see, dearest Mrs. Lutridge has never in her life been used 
i;o be kept waiting, and now” that her circumstances and health 
are so sadly changed, anything at all like neglect strikes her in 
such a very painful light. I assure you — not that I mean to 
(complain, for it is very gratifying to me that she should value 
my attention so highly, but 1 am obligi^d to be very circunis})ect. 
Ah ! tlierc is Mr. Lutridge himself coming acro.ss the road to 
fetch us. I am sadly afraid she lias already tliought it long. 
You will not be a minute putting on your bonnet, will you, 
my dear?” 

“You will find Mr. I.«utridge much aged and bpwed down,” 
Miss Berry whispered to Elsie fis they re-entered the sitting- 
room, whore he w'as awaiting them, ready for their walk. 

“ Bowed dowm ” were hardly the right words to use, Elsie 
thought, whim the tall, thin, upright old gentleman came for- 
w”ard and welcomed her cordially. His face wan more deeply 
wriiiklod, and his hair more snowy white than formerly ; but 
there was a nervous }»risknoss and fussy ahicrity in his manner 
now, that rather texjk ofi* from the signs of agij. He moved and 
talked like a per.son w'lio had bcum under coiLstraint all his life, 
and could not get over his surpiise at being able to si>eak and 
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act for himself. *‘Yes, it was quite his own idea to call in 
on his way home from the bank, and hurry their movements ;t 
little. He knew how anxious Mrs. Lutridge was, and so he 
had taken it upon himself. It was quite necessary, he was 
soixy to assure Miss Blake, for him to take these little ari-ange- 
ments upon himself now. Mrs. Lutridge used to think of 
everything, but she was no longer the active, independent person 
she had once been ; there was a great change — a sad change — a 
very sad change,” he kept repeating to himself smilingly, as he 
stood rubbing one hand over the other before Miss Berry’s fire. 

** But had they not better be moving 1 ” 

The Lutiddges lived now in a little house in the lower part of 
the town, beyond the river ; and as Elsie passed down the High 
Street she could not help noticing how, even in the deepening 
twdlight, passers-by lingered and turned round, and how the 
shop-men and women eame and stood out at their doois to look 
curiously after her. Befoie she reached the Lutridges’ door, at 
least a dozen ]»eoplo, with some oi \vhom she had never ex- 
chang(jd word before, stopi)ed her to claim acquaintance, and 
congratulate themselves and her on her rctui’ii to the town. 

Busy, gossi]»ing, kind-hearted, fickle Oldbury had adopted 
her as a central ol»ject of interest now. 'lliere was hardly any- 
bcKly in the place who had not heard of lier coming, and who 
was not busy mjiking up stories about lier, investing her wdth a 
reflecU^d halo of interest from the uncertain fate of one whom 
just then they w^ere all resolved to make a licro of. It was a 
great sensation for Oldbury to have one (.»f its own townsmen 
concerned in a public event, about which all the newspapers in 
the kingdom w^ere writing ; and this inkling of an uiihap})y love 
stoiy, in wliich their hero was iiivoh ed, added not a little to the 
general excitement. 

“ No w’onder he w^ent out to China rather than promise to 
give her up ” (that was the version of the history in vogue for 
the hour), people whisi)ered to each other as they followed with 
their eyes Elsie’s graceful figure passing down the street. There 
had always been people in Oldbury ready to stand up for Elsie’s 
boiiuty, but it had never struck them so forcibly as it did just 
now. 

Tlie inside of Mrs. Lutridge’s house was the first place ‘that 
gave Elsie a hint that time had not stood still in Oldbury sinc«* 
slie left the place. She and Miss Berry were shown into a little 
dark sitting-room tlownstairs, wdiile Mr. Lutridge went U) 
inquire if JMrs. Lutridge was reiwly to receive her visitor’s, and 
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the five daughters, one after the other, dropped in to shake 
hands with Elsie. Tliey had all lost their youthful looks very 
early. Mrs. Williams, the married daughter, who, wdtli lier two 
children, was now on a long visit to her parents, stit in an arm- 
chair in one comer of the room, rocking a crying baby to sleep, 
and taking very little notice of any one. Pretty Miss Ursula, 
very worn and faded, and with a permanent frowm fixed between 
her plaintive blue eyes, was carrying on an intermitting 
stmggle with the elder child for the })osscssion of her work-box. 

“ These children get hold of and spoil everything,^' she ex- 
plained, in a feebly comjdaining tone to Elsie ; and we dare 
not attempt to control them in any way, for poor Mamma 
always takes their part, and expects us to give up everything to 
them. She seems quite to have forgotten now how particular 
she used to be with us when we were children. It *s strange 
how very inconsistent j)eople can be. I am afiaid you may 
have to wait here some time, pooj* Mamma is so veiy changeable. 
She was impatient to see you this morning, but since dinnei 
she has fallen into one of her silent moods, and snaps one up if 
one si^ys a word. One really never knows what to expect, and 
it makes one's life very trying.” 

At length Mr. Lutridge returned, and took Elsie into another 
room, wdiere Mrs. Lutridge was reclining on an invalid sofa. 
She started half upright as they entered, and looked eagerly at 
Elsie. Her eyes had the old .sharp, questioning glance in tJiem 
from which Elsie used to sliriiik away w^hen slio was a child, 
but the rest of the face was much clianged. Her lips, which 
used to meet firmly togetlier in a happy smile of self-coin- 
]>lacency, trembled and twitched nervously as slie was preparing 
to speak. 

Put a cliair close to the sofa for Miss IMake,” she said, 
addressing her husband in a querulous voice, “ and then do go 
i>ack to the sitting-room downstairs. I heard all the girls go in 
one after the other, and I know they '11 begin chattering to Miss 
IWry as soon as they are alone with her, telling her all sorts of 
things, and complaining of me. I)o go down and kwp them 
<|uiet while I talk to Miss Blake; I shan't be able to think of 
wliat I want to say to lier if I am worrying myself with 
wondering what is going on downstairs.” 

Mr. Lutridge prepared to obey, but before he could close the 
door behind him a sound of voices in animated conversation was 
distinctly heard from below. Mrs. Lutridge paused, in a sen- 
tence she had begun to Elsie, to listen. 
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Yes/' she said in a bitter tone, “tliat is always the way ; 
they never any of them have anything to say to me, though I 
lie here all day long, and never get any change; but if a visitor, 
who can go about where she likas, comes in, they find their 
tongues fast enough. Young people are very ungrateful ; one 
wears oiuj’s self out acting for the best for them, and when one 
is quite laid aside they only think how they can tiike advantage 
of it to get the most of their own way. I don’t say that one’s 
plans have always turned out as one hoped and expected; but 
e.veii when luisfoi tunes have come of them, it is not for the 
young to judge their elders^ doings harshly. They should 
remember that they took responsibility on themselves for theii* 
advantage.” 

TJie first |);irt of the sentence was murmured half to herself ; 
but as she w'oiit on she sat up a little higher on the sofa and 
again fixed eager, questioning eyes on Elsie’s face. Her voice 
sounded harsh and hard, hut the hand she ])nt out to emphasize 
her words, in lu^r old maumM*, shook ]>ain fully. 

Elsie loft her seat arid came and knelt down by the side of 
the sofa, for she was trembling too much to sit still ; her soft 
eyes had a ten<ler j)h*ading look in them. She read on Mrs. 
Lutridge’s flushed, agitatiMl countenance, the struggle that was 
going on in her mind — anxiety and remorse fighting against her 
old hahit of self-justific‘citioii ; and she feared most of all to lose 
a word of what she had come so far to hear*. 

** I shall not hlame you,” slui sahl softly, “for anything you 
planned or did for liis good, even if it wjis against me. 1 
will try hard to believe you did it for the best, and never 
to bhuno you, if oidy you will tell me the. whole truth now. 
You know what I moan. You can t(‘ll mo exactly what he 
wrote now, when my knowing it cannot make any difi’erence to 
any one.” 

“It would not have made any difference at the time,” Mrs. 
Lutn<lge interrupted, in a sharp paiii(*d voice; “that is just 
what I want you to explain to cvervl> 0 (ly. It ought not to have 
altered anything, if you had receive<l S^tephrui Piorrepoint’s 
letter. If I were not so weak and nervous, I should see it 
clearly, and not trouble myself about a trifling cimimstance 
that has, in reality, nothing to do ^vith our present trouble. I 
was overcome wdien the news came. Miss Berry should not 
have acted so ]>romptly; it would have been much better if you 
bad never come.” 

“But you will tell me, now I am here, about the letter I” 
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Elsie pleaded. “ A letter, was it not from him, that you were 
to have given me ] ’* 

“It was a very foolish, iiiconsidemtc hotter ; not at all the 
sort of letter his father, who eiitrustetl it to me to deliver, 
believed it to be. I shall always maintain ho was not justifieil 
in writing it ; I shall say so to every one, even if — ’* a sudden 
quiver of emotion passed over her face, and she added in an 
altered, excited tone of voice, “ But I wisli — oh, I do wish 
Stephen Pierrepoint had never left England ! You might just 
as well have written to ask him to stay at home without getting 
his letter. Young people do such unheard-of tilings now-u-davs. 
They don't stand on ceremony about their friends’ consent. My 
son has acted far w’orse to me than Ste])hen Piernipoint would 
have done if he had married you against his fatJior’s advice ; 
but I don’t wish that my son had died tii*st. When I was most 
iingry with him, I never said anything of the kind.” 

There Mas a troubled, Meandering look in her eye as she 
spoke, and Elsie began to despair of c‘-ver getting an answer to 
her question. 

“ I did not knoM^ that Bt(q>hen PimTepoint inteiided to leave 
England till after he had sail(‘d,” she said. “ IIom^ could I have 
<lone aii^V'tliing ? Do you n^ally moan that lie MTote to tell me 
If you M ill give me the letter now, f muII never complain of you 
for keeping it so long, and making me think him unkind all 
these years. I have not often blamed him, and so it muU not be 
so hard to forgive yon, if only you Mill tell me all now.’* 

“ I have not got the letter now, 1 should not ]iave kept it 
back all this time if T had Jiad it by mo. J w as taking it to 
you, and your Aunt Margaret n'fused to lc?t me see you ; and 
then, Mdiilc I M^as holding it in my hand looking at the writing, 
a. gust of M’ind blew it into the river. Elsie Blake, don’t look 
at me so; fixing your eyes in that dreadful Mray. I did it for 
the best ; and }'Our having his letter w'ould not liave altered 
what has haj>pened since. I Mush to tell you the whole trutli, 
that you may answer me quite fairly ; tliat is wJiy I sent for 
you. The writing was so large, and the envoi o ])0 so thin, I 
could not help reading a sentence or two and guessing more. 
It was about his going out to China he wrote. He said he 
MTould stay in England, if ho could he of any use to you ; if it 
would comfort you in your sorrow to know that he was near 
watching over you, even if he were not able to see you often. 
You could not have been so selfish as to accept such a sacrifice. 
You would not have let him injure his prospects, and offend bis 
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father and uncle for your sake. You are a good girl, and you 
could not have foreseen what has happened. You would have 
sent him from you, even if you had had his letter offering 
to stay,” 

There was a long pause. Elsie could not find any words to 
answer. She covered her face with her hands. 

“ He would have stayed for me. He might, through a word 
of mine, have been neai* me now,” she whispered low to herself. 
She could not tell whether it was great joy or great pain that 
made her lieart swell as if it were bursting. To her, love was so 
much more tlian life, death such a much less formidable separa- 
tion tlian estrangement, that the certainty of her lover's 
faithfulness overweighed every other thought for the moment. 
Dead or not he was hoi's — always w'ould be hers now ! She 
need never have anotlun* unkind thought of him — another 
jjainful doubt of the reality of his love. 

Mrs. Lutridge draggcnl away her hands iin]>atiently at last, 
and was j)uzzh3d by tin? strange tnumphant look of the tear-wet 
face she peered down into. 

Why don't you speak 1 I think you might answer me 
since you have conu^ so far, and given me the agitation 
of saying sc» much. I can’t bear people to cry in that quiet 
way; it shows a sort of siilleiiness that is worse than any- 
thing. T(dl me what you wmild have done, if you had had 
that letter.” 

“ It w'ill only hurt you if I answer,” Elsie said hesitatingly, 
** I was selfish then, and very, very misemble. I should have 
asked him to stay. I slioukl not have been able to believe it 
would have been bad for him , and whatever else had happened, 
we should liaA C tnisted each other all these years ; we should 
have had that happiness. It is past now I will try hard to 
forgive you — try to think it was not your doing ; that all has 
been onlered rightly ; but I can't talk to you any more to-day. 

I had ratlier go away now’, if you })leaso.'' 

She rose quickly an<l w^ent to the door, but paused w’hen she 
opened it to look iiit/O tlie room again. Mrs. Lutridge was 
lying back on the sofa very pale, wdth her two hands pressed 
tightly over her heart. 

I am vei'y sorry for you,” Elsie faltei'ed “ Can I do any- 
tlijng for you ? I will stay if you like, or shall I send some 
one ? ” 

“ No, no, I had rather be left alone. I can hear the girls 
talking and laughing down-stairs now you have opened the 
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door. Mr. Lutridge could not bave gone down when I asked 
him. I wish you would go, and take Miss B^rry away with 
you, and then there will be silence enough in the house. I am 
<lisappointcd in you, Elsie Blake. You are not such a sensible, 
right-thinking girl as I hoped to find you. I shall not want to 
see you again. You may go back to London as soon as you 
like. Even if I change my mind and send for you to-morrow, 
you need not jcome, for it will never give me any pleasure now 
to see you.*^ 


B 
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Mrs. Lutrijdge did change her mind, and sent for Elsie to con)e 
again to her before twenty-four hours were over. And in spite 
of the previous j prohibitions, Miss Berry advised Elsie to obey 
lh(i summons. Dearest Mrs. Lutridge had a way of desiring 
people never to come near her again, and then of sending in a 
hurry for them ; but nobody in Oldbury now thought of beiipg 
offended by lier little peculiarities,’’ she (explained. 

Elsie’s second visit w'as a more amicable one than the first, 
and it came to be a custom, during the month she remained in 
Oldbury, that she should spend some hours of each day seated by 
the sofii of the invalid lady. Mrs. Lutridge scolded her a good 
deal, and asked Iut embamissing questions about her feelings 
and intentions toward.s Stephen Pierrepoint, if he ever should 
return in safety to England. But she grew fond of her in ht r 
own way, and seemed to derive so much benefit from her visits 
that the Miss Liitridges united in a pathetic entreaty that 
Elsie would never get angiy or V)e driven away by anything 
their mother might say. 

“ It was such an immense rt^lief to thern,'^ they explained 
with unconscious .selfi-shness, “ fur i>f>or Mamma to iiave found 
some one fresh to pour out all her old complaints to. It was 
almo.st alw'ays the same story, and they weie so tired of 
hearing it, and did find it so difficult to think of any new 
answer to make.” 

Elsie found that answering Mrs. Lutridge was not a chief 
necessity ; to sit still with an acquiescing expression of face 
while she talked, was genenilly all that was required. Elsie 
was at all times a gocxl listener, and under present circumstances 
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she proved the very best that could have been found for tlio 
nervous, petulant invalid. It really did not weary her to hejir 
the same troubles detailed again and again, and to travel over 
the incidents of the last three years with her companion step by 
step, and listen while she analysed all the pain they had 
brought her. She could slip her soft hand into Mrs. LutridgeV, 
with as genub'.e a movement of sympathy at the twentieth time 
of liearin jx a sharp grief described, as at the fii’st. She had been 
living with tie Ohlbiiry people ever since she had left them, in a 
blind sort of a way, and now the hearing of the events that ha<l 
jictually occurred among them seemed to her like the lifting up 
of a veil that had been hiding her true life fiom her. She 
could only feel weary as people are wearied witli living their 
own lives an<l pitying themselves. And when StepluMi 
Pierre] )oint’s name came into the conversation, as it frequently 
did, it never occurred to her to attribute Mrs. Lutridge's 
extreme anxiety about hi.s fate to remorse for the share she had 
had in' sending him away. It seemed to her so peifectly 
natural that she should be anxious. The only unnatural thing 
wjis that any one in Oldbury could sj)oak or think of anything 
but of what news the next mail would bring. 

There was anotlior person in Oldbury besides Mrs. Lutridge, 
who was strongly attracted to Elsie just at this time by her 
I)awer of sympathetic listening. 

Mr. Pi(Trepoint had miudi sympathy pressed upon him by 
his parishioners and friends during these days of anxious 
suspense ; but among all those who [U'ofessed to share his 
anxiety, he found no one but Elsie Blake to whom he could 
talk freely of his hopes and fears, without now and then getting 
a look or word that betokened a less absorbed interest than the 
theme, in his estimation, deserved. 

All the Oldbury pcjojde n*ally cared a gi'cat deal about 
Bteenie Piem j>oint, and were very anxious to know whether he 
was alive or dead. But then they had a great many other 
things to think of. I'bey would forget precisely how many days 
and hours must elapse Vjefore fresh intfdligenco could be received ; 
they were capable of hazarding conjectures which betmyed a 
strange ignorance of the exact circumstances that were likely 
to imperil or secure his safety. There was only Elsie Blake 
who listened always with just the right look of breathless interest 
on her face, when he recapitulated his reasons for hoping still 
against all adverse opinions ; who never made a mistake, or for- 
got anything that had ever been said on the subject ; and whose 
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low uttered replies showed full comprehension of what he was 
feeling, and bad the true ring of symi)athy in them. 

There had been some embarrassment about their first meeting. 
When Mr. Pierrepoint entered Miss Beny's little sitting-room 
the day after Elsie arrived, and found her there, he was a good 
deal agitated ; he turned away abruptly after shaking hands with 
her, and stood silent for some minutes in the window recess 
l)efore he could recover his self-command. Elsie, on her side, 
was much too frightened to si)eak a word to him while he 
stayed. But after that first meeting was got over they fell into 
habits of intimacy very quickly. 

Mr. Pierrepoint came regularly every afternoon to Miss Berry's 
house, and sometimes Elsie went back to the Rectory wdth him, 
and paced up and down the elm-tree walk in the garden, while 
the twilight w^as falling. It was wonderful how instinctively 
they each seemed to understand wdiat the other was feeling and 
thinking about. 

As the day that was to end sus})ensc drew near, Mr. Pierre- 
point's inclination to discuss probabilities as to the news it 
would bring lessoned, and at last ceased altogether ; and then 
Elsie could sit or walk by his side iii absolute silence, under- 
sbrnding without words how low the light of hope w'as 
flickering in liis heari, as tlie feared yet loiig(jd-for moment 
approached — conveying to him by a silent hand-clasp at night, 
by a mute glance in tlie morning, her mingled congratulation 
and condolence that another dreadful, hopeful twelve hours had 
actually been lived through by them l)ot]». 

On tlie day before that on which the news was likely to 
arrive, Mr. Pierrepoint and Elsie took a long walk together in 
the jifternoon. They had both been too feverishly restless all 
day to sit still for many minutes tK^gethor ; nothing ]>ut exercise 
out of doors could make the hours endurable. 

They walked side by «ide and almost in silence a long way out 
of the txwn, ami came back by the river, and up through the 
steep hill fields, into the churchyard. Elsie had previously paid 
several visits to the churchyard, and now, when she had stood 
for a moment or two by her grandmotluT's grave, Mr, Pierre- 
}K)int led her to another mound, and pointcnl out the inscription 
on the head-stone. He ha<l never taken any one to his wife's 
grave before, not €>ven his son. “ To-mcjrrow,’^ lie said, in a low 
voice to Elsie as they turned away, “ we shall know — I shall 
know — whether or not this is all I have on earth. If our fears 
are realized, there will not be even another grave." Then, having 
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once broken silence, be talked to her all the rest of the way home 
of his son, not, as he had done hitherto, of the chances for or 
against his being still alive, but of Stephen himself ; of the early 
days when he in his loneliness and sorrow had wished and had not 
been able to make himself an acceptable companion to his child ; 
of how he had looked forward for years to some time when he and 
his son should live more togethei*, and be more to each other 
than they had ever yet been ; and of the blank he should feel if 
to-morrow told him that such a season could never possibly 
come to him. People might think that the Rectory would not 
be emptier than it had been lately. Yes, it would be emptied 
of all the hopes and visions he had filled it with for more than 
twenty years. He had been dwelling on the prospect of his 
son's return more hopefully than usual duiing the six months 
that preceded the arrival of tlie bad news ; he had allowed him- 
self to reckon on it as he had never done before. Elsie almost 
envied him fur having had these months of expectfition and 
hope. 

Whatever we hear to-morrow," ilr. Pierrej)oint said, as they 
parted on Miss Berry’s door step, *‘you will always be a 
<laughtcr to me after this." 

Elsie never quite knew how the next day passed. The 
morning post hour arrived and brought no letter. Mr. Pieri’C- 
point sent a message across to say that he had not heard ; but 
he did not make his appearance in Miss Berry's sitting-room 
all day. It was too rainy for Elsie to go out. She did not 
attenjpt to emph^v herself She sat still, heeling nothing but 
the blankness of disappointrn<mt ; her thunghts occupied with 
dread of having to undergo again sncli a moment as she had 
undergone that morning, while she watched the postman giving 
in his letters at the Rectory gate. 

Miss Berry drew down the Minds, and shut the house up 
early, with a vague idea of maiking the m^xt (hiy come quicker 
by so doing. Elsie w^as mechanically lighting Stephen’s lamp, 
when a quick, tremulous knock came at the door. Miss Beny 
flew to open it, and Mr. Piorre])oint entered impetuously. He 
strode up to Elsie without seeing Miss Berry, and placed a 
folded paper in her hands. 

“Read," he said in a hoarse voice ; “ I dare not. It’s a tele- 
gram from the Foreign Oflice, just come." 

Elsie tore the }mper open and read, — “ Stephen Pierrepoint is 
safe, and with his friends." She could only whiHj)er the words, 
for all the blood seemed to have rushed from her heart while 
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she was in the act of opening the paper. Safe-safe ! For a 
ininiite they all threer— Mr. Pierrepoint, Miss Berry, and Elsie 
— stood staring at the word with fixed, frightened eyes, as if they 
expected it would fade away or change into another. Then slowly 
the two most concerned realized their great joy. Mr. Pierrepoint 
toot Elsie in his arms, and called her his dear daughter, and 
kissed her. She could not even cry for joy at first, the re-action 
was so great she could only stand trembling. It might so easily 
have been a different word she had had to read* out, and the 
thought of tlie agon}’^ that might have been possessed her so 
strongly, that it was some time before she had power to grasj^ 
the certainty of happiness and make it real. She heard Mr. 
Pierrepoint speaking earnest, reverent words of thanksgiving ; 
and as she sank on her knees by his side, the rush of joyful 
tears came, and her thoughts grew clear as they rose in 
gratitude for the deliverance that had been vouchsafial to them. 

Miss Berr}^ was the first to Svaken to reeoll(?ctif)iis of the out- 
side world. Dearest Mrs. Lutridge I ” she exclaimed suddenly. 
‘‘What are we thinking of, to leave her all tliis time in suspense 
wliile we are relieved from anxit*ty ? Mr. Pierrepoint ! Elsie ! 
Of course 1 doii*t moan to blame (dtber of you ; but I do wonder 
at myself. Positively it is a full hour since tlie telegram came, 
and no one in the town knows the ha]>py tidings but oiimlves, 
unless, indeed, Oarolirni listening at the door, as she naturally 
will Jjave done, has caught up somethuig, and spread the news. 
If youStfill excuse me, 1 will put on my bonnet at once ; or 
perhaps we had better all go in a body together to Mrs. Lutridge’s 
house, and enjoy the delight of making her as happy as our- 
selves.” 

Elsie would gladly liiive excu.sed herself from joining in the 
i‘xpeditioii, but Mr. ri(n're])oint declared he i iiist return at once 
to the lleetorj’' to widte the good nows to Lady Selina Deane 
before the hist post went out, and she did not like to leave Miss 
Berry to walk alone. 

In another quarter of an hour they turned out into the 1am])- 
lit street, but somehow or another the good news had filroiidy 
got wing, and before they I’eached Mrs. Lutridge’s house a 
triumphant peal of bells burst out from the church-tower, and 
carried rejoicing into every house in f)ldl>UTy, for everybody 
was thinking of Stecnie, and understood at once what the joyful 
clamour meant to tell them. Mr. Pieirepoint did well to hurry 
over his letter, for his door was besieged all the rest of the 
evening with visitors longing to hear and congratulate, and 
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satisfy themselves by seeing the telegram with their own eyes. 
Stiicnie had always been a grc«at favouiite with the townspeople 
of all degrees, and Mr. Pien^epoint felt as if he learned to know 
his son better than he had ever done before, as he listened 
to the stories of him in his childhood and boyhood, which his 
rich and poor friends could not refrain from telling that evening 
in the excitement of their joy at the tidings of his safety. 

The walk to and from Mrs. Lutridge's house that dark even- 
ing, while the bells were })ealing overhead, and people were 
gathering in joyous groups in the streets, and her heart was 
dancing in time to the music and laughter, was all the I’est of 
her life a radiant memory to Elsie. In the far distant lands in 
which it is now her lot to live, the scene will often come back 
to lier suddenly, and bi*ing a beautiful light to her eyes, and a 
happy smile to her \i\y& that puzzles bystanders. The tropical 
scenery and the dark faces, and the hot, breathless atmosphere 
round her, for a moment or two, give place to the identical sights 
and sounds and sensations of that hour. She sees and feels it 
all again; the irregular lamp-lit street, the cloudy sky, the chill 
November air, tlic hapi^y faces, the cleiu% sweet music of the 
bells, and the tumult of joy in her own heart. It is a great 
gift in a life to have one such brilliant hour to look back uj)on. 
The delight of it is hardly grausped at the time ; human capacity 
of feeling fails in supreme moments of joy or pain. The sense 
of reality slips from us ; and we seem to be suflering or rejoicing 
in a dream. It is afterwards in looking back that t^ distinct 
vision comes, and we find that the hour’s experience bas staipped 
itself ineffaceably on our souls, darkening or brightening ^ein 
for all the rest of our lives. 

The next morning brought a soberer, more comi)rehending 
tliankfulness — a thankfulness that was touched with awe and 
sorrow too, when the letters and newspa|>ei’s arrived, and full 
j particulars of Stephen’s adventures, and of the dreadful fate of 
some of his companions in captivity, came to be known. A shade 
of sadness was cast over Mr. Pierrepoint’s and Elsie’s rejoicings, 
as they read the heart-rending account of the cmelties to which 
that division of the captured j»arty to which Stephen belonged 
had been subjected. His knowledge of the Chinese language 
had procured him somewhat better treatment than had been 
dealt to his companions ; and he was the only European of the 
])arty who survived to be brought back to the camp with the 
i*emuant of their Sepoy escort, after tlie vigorous mejisures of 
Lord Elgin had frightened the Chinese General into wishing to 
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atone for the treachery of which his subordinates had been 
guilty. 

Mr. Pieirepoint brought all the Chinese letters and news- 
papers to Miss Ben7’8 parlour, and gave them to Elsie to open 
and read to him. There was a short note from Stephen, written 
on the evening of his release. He made light of his own share 
of suffering; but Elsie shuddered as she read. It was plain 
enough that there was a great deal kept back, “ to be talked 
out,” Stephen wrote, some evening wlioji lie should be sitting 
quietly over the fii-e in the old library at Oldbury ; just then he 
confessed he was too much shaken by all he had gone through, 
and by the sad fate of his late companions, to be able to writ<‘ 
much.” 

Thert^ was also a long letuu* from Cecil to Mr. PieiTejJoint, 
which Elsie was told to rtiad. The first part had been written 
at Shanghai, after news of Stejdicn’s cajjture had reached Sir 
Cecil and his daughter. It was a chronicle of the days of sus- 
pense — tiacli evening a few lines recording the rumours of the 
day ; the more or less of hope or fear that had come to them, 
very carefully and feaifully worded always, evidently with the 
thought constantly in the writ<jr*s mind that her words might 
be read when every liopeful expression would seem a mockery 
of the reader^s certainty of sorrow. In the middle ciime a bmik. 
The rebel aimy was threiitening Shanghai ; aiid Cecil was 
hurried away by l>er father, and forced to take refuge, wntli the 
other European ladies and children in tlie town, on board the 
English raen-of-war that guarded the harbour, wliile her fatlnn* 
stayed in the town to give what lielp he could in protecting 
English })ro]>erty. CeciFs des])air at leaving her father in 
<laiiger evid(uitly obliterated every other feeling at that time. 
The few lines with which she Lad intended to conclude lit‘r 
letter weix^ almost too confused and tear-blottcd to be made out 
even by Elsie's quick eyes. 

But Cecil had opened her letter a few days later, and added 
a jmstscript before it was sent off All was quiet again. The 
rebels had occupied the town and gone away, having elTecU'd 
little injury to any one. She was Avith her father again, and 
the news of Stephen’s safety hail reached them. There was not 
time or room for more than a sentence of fervent, wondering 
thankfulness at his escaj>e. Stay, on minute inspection, Elsie 
found another j>ostscript squeezed up in very small writing in a 
comer. She begiui reading, and before she had gone far, 
stopped short in (lire confusion and dismay. “ Papa says, that 
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after all tliis we shall most likely come home soon — ^tliat is to 
say, at the very first moment when he can, consistently with 
his duty, get away. He is very much knocked up himself with 
all the hard work he has had ; and Stephen's health is sure to 
suffer from what he has gone through in that fearful prison. 
Nothing but home will set either of them I’ight again. By the 
way, I wish you would find out and let me know before we 
come back whether or not it is true that Elsie Blake is iiuirried 
to Richard Lutridge. You will think it odd that I should ask 
such a question at such a time as this ; but I should like to have 
it answered before we set out for England. The voyage w’on’t do 
Stephen the good that is expected from it if he is dreading bad 
news at the end ; and if your answer is what I hope, I am 
certain that he will recover twice as fast.** 

Elsie paused when she came to her own name ; but Mr. 
Pierrej)oint got up and read the remaining clause of the sen- 
tence over her shoulder. When she laid recovered from her 
confusion enough to look up, she saw an amused smile on his 
face. 

“ This is the second time I have been asked to contradict 
that curious report,’* he said ; and my letter to Stephen with 
a satisfactory negative was starfed on its way to Shanghai a 
week ago. I believe what that letter contains will be mor(} 
effectual in raising Stciih oil’s spirits than the mere matter-of-fact 
answer Cecil asks foi*.” 

Elsie felt a little l<*ss at ease wdt.h Mr. Pierrepoint after this 
incident. His manner to her did not change when the first 
burst of joyful feeling on hearing tlie good new^s was over, but 
she could no longer be quite the same to him. She could not 
now let liini talk to her of Stephen, and take her interest 
for granted, as comfortably as she had done in the days of 
suspense. 

“ After all,” she kept asking herself, “ how could he and Cecil 
ever have believed for a moment that I had married Richard 
Lutridge? How their thoughts of me must have changed! 
Can they yaissibly care much for seeing again a person of whom 
they have such a j>oor opinion ? ” 

In the happiest times peo|)Ie generally contrive to find some 
pin-point weapon with which to sting themselves away from too 
giddy a height of content ; and this question served the purjiose 
for Elsie. It came into her mind when Mr. Pierrepoint spoke 
most kindly to her, and when Miss Berry indulged in visions of 
having everybody she most cared about settled in Oldbury. It 
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was almost a relief when, at the end of the week, a letter arriTed 
from Mai^aret begging her to return to London immediately. 
She had already been away longer than they had at hrst 
anticipated, and her grandfather missed her sadly, Margaret 
wi'ote. Miss Berry was obliged to give way to this urgency, 
and, to Elsie’s intense surprise, Mr. Pierrepoint insisted on 
making a journey to London on purpose to give her back himself 
into her aunt’s charge. He would not hear anything about her 
being quite able to travel alone, or of her having always of late 
years had to take care not only of herself, but of her infirm 
grandfather. He seemed to consider that circumstances wert^ 
greatly chjinged with her now. She liad grown to be a pei*- 
s<>uage of importance in his eyes, and must consent to bi* 

made much of 
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Inevitable delays occuiTed. Public business obliged Sir Cecil 
Russel to remain at Shatigliai longer than he had expected ; and 
as his health had been much impaiied by the anxiety of the last 
few months, he could not di.sj)ense with Stejdien Pierrepoint^s 
services. Every letter that came from Stephen or Cecil to 
Oldbury w^as full of impatient longings for home; but it 
was not until the autumn of the ensuing year that news 
of their having actually sailed for England reached the 
Rectory. And even then Mr. Pierrepoint's joy in the 
j)rospect of their rctuni wan somewhat dam]ied by a passage 
in Sir Cecil’s last letter, which expressed his belief that 
Stephen had not taken his final leave of the country, for 
that the prominent part he ha<l lately taken in tlic business 
of the consulate, and the great ability he had shown, would 
probably lead to his appointment to the post Sir Cecil intended 
to resign. 

^ Meanwhile several chang<‘s had ocjcurred in Elsie’s life. In 
the sj)ring of the year, old Mr. Rlake died suddenly while 
sleeping in his chair, with no one but his grand-daughter neai’ 
him. The sleep of life slid into the death sleep so gradually 
and tranquilly, that for some time Elsie did not suspect the 
change that had taken ])lace. 

His death broke up the house in Wilton Street. Margaret 
carried out a project she had long entertained, and l)ecame a 
]nember of a small community of women who, without parade 
or distinction, were devoting their time and means to missionary 
work in the poorest and most neglected districts of London — 
Sistere of tlie Poor in reality, as well as in name ; and Illlsie 
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went to live with her grandmother, Mrs. Neale, till Stephen 
Pierrepoiiit should come to claim her. 

Their first meeting, after so many years of separation, took 
place in the gloomy house through which Elsie had once 
wandered with such despair in her heart. 

She was sitting upstaii*s in Mi*s. Neiile*s room, reading a 
novel aloud to her, wlien a little pencil note in Stephen 
Pierre j)oint’8 handwriting was brought to her. She had had 
no opportunity of consulting the new spapers to see if the vesscd 
by which he was expected w'as telegraphed, and she was 'weary- 
ing for news. 

“ I landed only a few houi*s ago,” the note said, and I must 
be at Oldbury to-night ! Will you not see me at once]” 

*Mrs. Neale, imjjatient at the long interruption to the reading, 
looked over Elsie’s shoulder and read thew^ords aloud before the 
hand w’ri ting had left oft* dancing before lier eyes. 

“ Yea, of course you w ill go,” she said. “ Go down and get 
it over. You may as well give me the book and tlien you need 
not hurry. I shall live very conteuttMlly wdth the heroine 
through all tlie vicissitudes of her history, wliile you are acting 
out a single page or so of yours down there. It belong.s to the 
cliftbrciice in our ages, my dear — the vicarious stage of love- 
making is the most enjoyable of tlu* tw^o, I assure you ; and you 
will come to it by and ])ye. What ! I am kiss you before you 
go ! There ! Don’t lose that little bit of rose colour in your 
cheeks before you reach the diuwing-rooni, ari<l he will see at a 
glance that you are twenty times hand.souier than you weie 
four years ago, and be \ory imicli obliged to me for ha^’illg 
routed you out of the quaint way f»f dri'ssing Margaret ha^l 
brought you uj) to. Wlien you have had your lii-st talk, bring 
him up for me to see w hat hf‘ is like. Now go ; the longer you 
linger, the worae it wdll seem,” 

Elsie ran downstairs, but paused with her liand on the lock 
of the sitting-room door. The' four veal’s stretclied themselves 
out in lier thonglits like a great plain of distance, and the re- 
collections behind looked dim and unreal. It w^oiild be, after 
all, a stranger’s face — to whom she should look stmnge — that 
would confront her when she oj>eiied the door. She heard 
quick, impatient steps pacing the room within, and in despera- 
tion she turned the handle and enttu'ed. Then, in one moment, 
tlie four years seemed to fall away from her as if they had never • 
been ; all the pains and anxieties and doubts of them wiped out 
from her soul, done away with for ever. She w^as on the sunny 
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liill-side again at Oldbury, and the Stephen PierroiToint who came 
forward, with both hands sti'etched out to meet her, and a glow 
of happiness and love on his face, was the triumphant young 
lover vnth whom she had joined hands and walked dowTi the 
hill, in the autumn sunshine, and with whom she had i>artcd at 
the gate of the old Oldbury home, it might have been yesterday. 
She would have said it must have been only yesterday, but for 
the sense of rest and quiet thankfulness that filled her heai*t as 
she looked into his face and felt his arms round her : such deep 
rej)ose and thankfulness as can only be felt in moments of 
fulfilled hope, after years of wear3'ing waiting and struggles 
with despair. 

For some months after that dav Elsie’s life became rather a 
difficult j>roblem for her to manage ; it was almost impossible to 
satisfy the conflicting claims that were made on her time. Mrs. 
Neale, pleading that she was soon to lose her altogether, was 
more exacting of attention from her than she had ever been 
before ; and Stephen and Cecil were veiy resolute^ against her 
being involved in what they called a new servitude. 

‘‘She had been somebody’s slave all her lifel” Stejhen 
declared ; and, by way of vindicating her freedom, ho was 
always coming doAvn Tii)on her at unexpected times, and insist* 
iiig on her leaving whatever she might be doing w'lth Mrs. 
Neale, to come out with him, or spend an hour in Cecil's 
company. 

Mrs. Neale would liave been reasonably willing to concede 
Elsie, at certain stated times, to her lover and liis fricuids ; but 
iStephen could never be brought to acknowledge that any one 
had the smallest claim on her time or attention hut himself. 
He and Mrs. Neale were always quarndling over her; yet, in 
spite of their disagi*eemcnts, they conceived a strong liking for 
each other’s company. Stephen’s inroads into the house, and 
the fresh interests and life he brouglit there, did Mrs. Neale 
good. She was roused out of the apathy in which she had been 
sunk for years, and became capable of enjoying some of her old 
])leasure in society again. In talk witli St/Cphcn or Sir Cecil, 
little sparks of the sprightliness and wit for which she had been 
famous once were called out. She was the charming, fascinating 
liostess once more ; and she was not insensible to the pleasure 
of exercising her long disused powers. She was persuaded to leave 
iier boudoir and come down stairs ; the dismal shut up rooms were 
renovated ; sunshine and life and cheerful associations weye let 
in to dispel the brooding, deathlike atmosphere that had i*eigned 
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in them so long. Elsie had the satii^action of believing Ant 
when she left the household could not possibly fall back into 
•quite its old melancholy condition again. 

The wedding was fixed to take place in February. Meiiu- 
while Stephen's appointment to the post his uncle resigned 
was secured. It was settled that he and Elsie were to leave 
England for China at the end of the summer, which they were 
to spend with Mr. Pierrepoint in Oldbury ; and Cecil and her 
father were busy discussing and finally arranging a plan for 
their future life in England. 

Mr. Pierrej)oint was a j)ai’ty to all their consultations ; but 
somehow Stephen was so constantly in London at Mrs. Neale’s 
house, or so occupied in discoursing on Elsie’s perfections when 
he and his cousin were alone together, that Cecil never had an 
opportunity of telling him all she wished about the new life 
opening before her, till one mild Febiniary afternoon, two days 
before the wedding, when he and she chanced to be at Oldbury 
together, and were at leisure to spend the interval between 
lunch and its growing too dark to stay out of doors in pacing the 
elm-tree walk together. Then Cecil incoiiutod, more circuiii- 
stautially than she had hitlieito done, the reasons tliat had 
induced licr father to give up his London house, and how they 
had come to decide on establishing themselves in Oldbury. 

Stephen listened to a good deal of what she said in silence, 
with only slight gestures of dissent now and then, when she 
drew lively pictures of the enjoyment she expected to have, and 
the changes for the better she wjis to work in Oldbury society. 

No, no, (y(3eil,” he observed at last ; “ I have not said a 
word hitherto, but I hope you have not thought me so selfishly 
absorbed in my own happiness, as not to have seen what you have 
been doing. It would be too absurd to attempt to thank you; 

I can only be dumb before such an immense obligation. It is 
for my father's sake you are giving up so much — I understand 
that ; yet I know you feel that by settling here and taking rn y 
place with my father you are removing the one^loiid — the fear 
1 sometimes feel that ray marriage with Elsie, which we both 
see makes it undesirable for me to be much at Oldbury, is a bad 
thing for my father, and will prevent my being the comfort to 
him I ought to be. You make it all right for us, and send us 
away quite happy.” 

‘‘You mean to say that you would not have left England# 
again ; that you would have chosen some other profession, and 
contrived to be a great deal here in Oldbiu-y with him, if, if ” 
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« If — we may as well> say it out at once — if Elsie's family 
iiistory had not been what it is. My father has accepted her as 
his daughter, thoroughly and generously — he has quite got over 
any prejudice against her he might once have felt — yet I don’t 
thmk we could reasonably expect that, if we had settled down 
here, annoyances would not have recurred. Even if it had not 
been so, the facts of the case remain the same ; and I cannot 
think the right way is to ignore or forget them. I feel I am 
taking an obligation on myself. There will now be something 
to n)deem. I cannot sit down to a quiet, comfortable life in 
England. I want to go where I see the best chance opened out 
before me of rendering some public service, of possibly earning 
some honourable distinctioji that will in a degree compensate 
for the one shameful recollection I shall share, and that my 
children, if I have any, must inherit. The desire to lessen that 
evil will always be an additional spur to exertion witli me. I 
cannot think lightly of it or forget it, nor can Elsie. You have 
jiiways known how I felt about this.'’ 

“ Yes ; and, Stephen, ever since I knew the history of Elsie’s 
life I have wished to help you to lift the doom of sorrow fi*om 
her. If it can only be done by sharing it, I want a little bit of 
the shadow to come on me too. I have not helped to bring 
about the marriage ; it seems Prince Kung did you that service 
when he took you prisoner and all but mui-dcred you ; but if I 
am really making the marriage right, taking up the stitch of 
obligation that might have been dropj^ed, that is better still. 
And you must not get it into yoiii* hejul that we are not going to 
enjoy ourselves heu’c. Papa thinks he shall like the quiet of 
i'lldbury ; an<i if it suits him, of course I shall be happy.” 

The advantage to rny father of having you l)oth settled 
near him is so immense that I can’t find it in my heaii; to say a 
word against it ; but 1 am afraid you will both be thrown away 
here, and that you hardly know to what you are condemning 
yourselves. It is a sacrifice, and there is no use in attempting 
to talk me out bf being grattd’iil for it. How many vicarious 
sacrifices it takes to do away with the cruel results of one sin ! 
Nothing but sacrifices seem to have power to do it.” 

“ But T will not allow you to call our settling here a sacrifice ; 
1 mean it to turn out such an excellent, happ)’’ arrangement for 
eve^y one.” 

Well, at all events, there is one life that has been a long 
sacrifice. Do you know why Gilbert Neale will not bo present 
to give his niece away the day after to-morrow 1 ” 
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Is Le not coming to tlio wedding? I am sorry. I thought 
at one time he relentod, and promised to give you his counten- 
ance.*^ 

** At one time ; but something has happened to change his 
feelings since. He talked very openly to me last night ; but T 
had heard the greater part of the story before from Elsie, and I 
l>elieve thei’e is no objection to my telling you. He and 
Margaret Blake were engaged to be married long ago. llie 
engagement was broken off after Gilbert*s brother*s death, but 
he has never ceased to love licr. While her brothei- lived he 
could only keep out of her way, but lately, since we returned 
to England, he has proposed to Margaret again, and she has 
refused him. Elsie took the refusal very much to heaii; : she 
i.s so sure tliat Margaret still thinks of the old times very 
tenderly. She wanted me to remonstrate, but I have never 
dared.** 

“ I should think not indeed ; it would have been great pre- 
sumption in you. No one but Mai'garet herself could judge on 
such a subject. I can understand that it must seem inipossible 
to her, after all she has suffered, after going down into such 
depths of pain, and being fitted for the work slie has undert«aken 
now by such bitter experience, to give that up, and go back to 
just such a luxurious, commonplace life at Connin^on as she 
would have hful if she bad never known any very great tidal. 
Tt would seem sucli a waste — like cutting out the greater part 
of her life and making it of no use,** 

“ But I don’t see that. I don*t see why she should not find 
use for all the liigli lessons experience of suffering has taught 
her, in what you aixj pleased to call commonjdace married life.’* 

“ Yes, she might, but not at Connington — not witl) Gilbert 
Neale. He would have expected her to forget and put all the 
piist away, as if it had never been, and content herself with the 
comfortable, pleasure-seeking life her neighbours were leading. 
Anything tliat marked her out, and turned people’s thoughts to 
the painful part of her liistory, he would have disliked and 
resentcid. He has come out of his soitow on quite a different 
side from Margaret ; and however much alike they were once, 
there is a great gulf between them now. Margaret Blake is not 
a person to turn her back on the past. Y"ou ought to under- 
sttmd her, for you said just now you felt, in becoming the 
• husband of Elsie Blake, that you took an obligation on your- 
self. Margaret feels the obligation far more strongly, and I 
think in a higher way. 'You are only thinking of wiping out 
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the disgrace that might come upon tlie descendants of this one 
family. Margaret does not think so much of the disgi’ace, as of 
the actual wrong done in the worfd by one of her own kin ; she 
wants to make some little amends for that, by devoting her life 
to work among the neglected and fallen, hoping to redeem some 
from sin. She has no time to live for herself.” 

I admire her present work as much as you can do, but 
Elsie cannot quite i*econcile herself to the contrast she fancies 
there w'ill be between her lot and her aunt’s. She will always 
be picturing Margaret to herself nursing fever patients in damp 
cellars or stifling attics in Whitechapel and Shoreditch, while we 
are wandering about the Oklbiny fields this summer. 

But Margaret Blake is far happier doing that than she would 
be paying morning calls, or giving dinner-parties at Coniiington, 
or even wandering about the summer fields with some one she 
loved as much as Elsie loves you, Peojde are not all alike. 
Only look at Margaret Blake’s face when she is talking about 
her work ; what a i*adiance there is on it now. How diflerent 
fi om the stony look it had when she was only bearing, and had 
not got to the work. 1 did think her life dismal then, when I 
did not know what was its meaning, and what it was fitting her 
for. There are some lots like youi’S and Elsie’s, that look 
comjdete from the first. Some j^ople have iH^autiful, well 
l•(mnded li^'cs given them to live out. Others seem to have for 
their share only supplcment}\ry lives, woven in here and there 
with other people’s just to eke them out where they are wanting, 
but never quite blended with any one life, or taking a completed 
form of their own. The suy>plemeutary lives don’t look so satis- 
factory, but perhaps that is because we don’t see enough of 
them ; they are curves of grander circles that pass out of our 
ken.” 

“ Well, 3'ou must let me wish you a complete small circle of 
your own for your life. I don’t want you to be one of the grand 
curves, wandeiung off into sublime regions where we insignifi- 
cant, liappy people can’t follow you. May 1 not wish for you 
some such crowning day in your life as I am to have tlie day 
after to-morrow ? ” 

“ No ; don’t trouble yourself to wish anything about me. Wc 
shall know well enough how to follow each otljer’s lives in 
thought for some years to come at least. I shall always be able 
to see you and Elsie in the Government House at Shanghai, 
doing your best to make the rooms look homelike— taking 
your early rides up and down the horrible dusty parade, and 

2 c 
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looking out over tiie crowded harbour, and trying to think you 
get a sea-breeze.” 

But I shall not be able to picture you at Laurel House, 
acting the distinguished pai*t of leading lady of Oldbury. I 
perceive that Mra. Lutridge has succumbed at once ; she has not 
shown fight at all” 

“ Ah ! I told you long ago 1 could manage Mrs. Lutridge, and 
I will astonish you now by confessing that I am actually getting 
to like her. She is very much altered ; and after all, at tht* 
worst of times, she really wished to do good to her neighbours. 
She had higher aims in life than many people.” 

“ That is not saying much. I am glad it is you and not I 
who have to deal with her in her fallen condition. I could not 
be generous her conduct about that letter was a little too bad. ' 
Perhaps after to-morrow I shall manage to forgive her; but 
when I think of all Elsie suftered, I am very savage still. The 
daughters are to be jiitied ; but don’t be too compassionate even 
to them, — they will fasten tliemselves on you like incubi, and 
you will never have a minute to call your own.” 

I shall manage ; and, ]>e8ides, they are not always going t<> 
live in Oldbury, all four of tliciii. It is time ilie Coiiningtoji 
romance came to an erul. I mean to take it in hand.” 

“ Poor Walter Neale ! I really think that to give him Mrs. 
Lutridge for a motlier-in-law is rather too severe a punishment 
to infli(jt on him for having once had the presumption to fancy 
himself in love with you.” 

We will not discuss that ]>oint. There ! — look up between 
the trees ; do you see the silver thrc*ad of crescent moon in 
the sky — your moon and Elsie's ? You will be walking up and 
down, here togiitlier when it is a silver bow again, and Papa and 
I sliall have stfvrted on tlie Italian tour we are to have before we 
settle down at- Tjaurtd House for the rest of our lives. Your 
father is calling you from the window. I will take just one 
more turn by myself before I go in.” 

Cecil left the shaded elm walk when Stephen entered tlas 
houses and went to a inoi'e o]Hm part of the garden, from whence 
she could see of the town of OKU airy hanging out its lights 
now, the irregular roof-lines broken here and there by groups of 
trees already showing the spring sap in their swelling branches. 
It was a pretty, peaceful, thoroughly English-looking place, very 
pleasant to eyes that had w^earied over the colourless, dusty 
sheen of Eastern cities. 

' There was both sadness and content in Cecirs lieart as slie 
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looked. “Little city of my dwelling-place on this side the 
gmve,” she said to herself, quoting Jeiui Paul’s address to Bay- 
reuth. The words had a strange pathos to her, and unexj)ected 
teara started to her eyes. She dashed tluan away tlie next 
minute, smiling at herself. What was there to l»o jjathetic 
about ? It was not particularly likely, after all, that she and her 
father should go on living in Oldbury all the rest of their lives, 

and even if they did Cecil paused to consider the ]>i'osi>ect 

steadily. She did not quite like to acknowledge it to herself, 
and yet there was an undefined feeding in her iiiiud that the 
cc^reinony she was to witness the day after to-inorrow was some- 
thing of a crisis in her life too, and Avould make the jdan of 
life to which women usually turn when they think of a change 
coming to them look distiisteful to her. There was no one but 
herself to blame if she had formed an idea of what she wished 
the closest coin])anionship of her life to be that was not to be 
realized, and found that she could not change it. (\Vhat tluai? 
The even flowing life, without any ^%at event in it,, which she 
believed she saw i but 
very suiisliiny and sweet. Her ste|jjj^fj uickeneo^jmd Ter l^ek 
glowed with the warmth that tii^ heart as she j)ictnTed 
the years with her father, and Low she would throw 

liei'self heart and soul into the intcjjjsts his active mind would 
he sure to create round him even Tna-e in Oldbury, and be sa 
much ill his work that she should iie\®r quite know how much 
failing health and coming intirinith^s w^re lessening his cajiacities 
for active enqdoyineiit. Then how^ much bnghier her uncle’s 
existence should be for her being at hand to supply the jdaces 
that jKThaps ought not to have been left vacant. Tliere was 
sonietljing very swoot to her in the charge thus left lier ; it 
seemed to associate liei* in the work of reparation to wdiich 
Margaret TJlnke had dedicated her life. Thtfi e would be jiain ; 
her father’s health w^as .shattered, lie was an old man long befoio 
the time, and there must always be ]»ain in following and 
waiting on the stei>s of a declining life, however sacred and 
sw'eet the task may be. At tbe cud of this slope, wdiich Cecil 
hoped to smooth and brighten for the two relatives to wliom the 
next years of her life w^ei*e to be dedicated, tliere lay what must 
be a gulf of pain for her, at which she need not look just yet 
What she did see w^as the path beyond it, not dowuiwards, but 
upw^ards, stretching on to greater heights of self-conquest and 
endeavour, wdien, having no one of her own kindred to demote 
herself to, she could, as Margaret Blake had done, make kindred 
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of all who suffered. Far off in the distance of her life she saw 
that possibility, and it shone upon her with a light that seomed 
to be reflected from Margaret Blake’s face. 

‘‘ How little I thought that summer when I firat came to 
Oldbury, and used to wonder about her so much, that the 
pros|>ect of growing like her would ever seem to me a hope to 
be struggled for,” she said to herself. And just then Mr, 
Pierrepoiut came t<» the library door and called to her to come 
in, and she ran to the house, making uj) her mind that it should 
not be often she would allow herself leisure to live in anticipa- 
tion through her whole life, in an idle hour. 
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